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MR. TREVELYAN’S SPEECHES. 


R. TREVELYAN is a very clever man, a graceful 
and even a brilliant writer, a fluent and vigorous 
ker, and, as he proved in Ireland, an able and honest 
inistrator. His reputation for political wisdom is 
sometimes gravely compromised by an addiction to fla- 
t aio ty of which he is both the author and the 
upe. Strong party spirit probably accounts for the in- 
credible theories which he propounds as often as he ad- 
dresses a public meeting. An exuberant complacency in 
the reception accorded to him by his constituency at 
Berwick seems to have expressed itself in an amazing 
version of the condition of affairs at home and abroad. 
According to Mr. Travetyan, the moribund Constitution 
which still maintains a lingering existence is the strangest 
conglomeration of anomalies which has been known to 
any nation. “There never was a country which has 
“been so quaintly governed as the United Kingdom has 
“been during the last seventeen years. There have been 
“ democracies in plenty since the world began, and oligarchies 
“in plenty, but never before 1868 was an instance in which 
“ half the population governed itself, and the other half was 
* governed by a privileged class.” The meaning, if it can be 
called a meaning, of Mr. TREvELYAN’s wonderful proposition 
is that the county franchise and the borough franchise have 
not hitherto been the same. In the fervour of his de- 
clamation Mr. Trevetyan has forgotten that the distinction 
between counties and boroughs is as old as the House of 
Commons, and that before 1868, and even before 1832, the 
difference was wider than it is at present. The fifty-pound 
voters in the counties obtained by Lord Cuanpos’s amendment 
to the first Reform Bill the franchise already conferred on 
the ten-pound householders in boroughs. Up to that time the 
county constituencies consisted exclusively of freeholders, 
while the members for some towns were chosen by the Cor- 
porations or by private «ages and elsewhere by large and 
popular constituencies. The distinction between the boroughs 
and counties was maintained by Mr. Giapstone in his Bill 
of 1867, and it was accepted by the Liberal party in 1868. 
Mr. TrEVELYAN may perhaps not have alone in his 
disapproval, but it took him several years to convert his 
leaders to the doctrine which has since unfortunately pre- 
vailed. The opinion of some politicians that varieties in the 
franchise are intrinsically desirable is at least as plausible as 
Mr. TREvVELYAN’s opposite contention ; but his comment on 
an imagi fact is still stranger than his temporary 
oblivion of the whole course of English history. 

It seems that, in Mr. Trevetyan’s judgment, every man 
who has not a vote is absolutely a slave. “ Inside an 
“imaginary line” [coinciding with borough amen | 
“the people were as much citizens as the inhabitants o| 
“* Massachusetts are now. Outside that line” [i.¢. in the 
counties] “they were as little citizens as the negroes of 
“ Virginia were before the civil war of 1861.” In other words, 
county householders paying less than rol. rent were liable 
to be corporally punished by — owners, or to be sold 
with or without their wives and families. It may be added 
that before 1868 all but ten-pound householders in boroughs 
were in the same miserable condition of servitude. e 
Franchise Bill has rescued from sla those who are 
qualified by the new “service franchise,” but sons living 
with their fathers, and generally all inhabitants, either 
of boroughs or of counties, who are not householders, 
are on a level with the slaves of the Southern States. 


When a scholar, and an eminent Parliamentary speaker 
and Cabinet Minister, talks nonsense so outrageous, 
he seems to be wanting in genuine reverence for the multi- 
tude which he deems to be infallible as well as omnipotent. 
Party meetings assembled to welcome a popular member 
are not expected to be critical ; but even a Scotch Liberal 
elector must have been puzzled by the imaginary line which 
separates slaves from capable citizens, especially as a large — 
part of the population on both sides of the boundary is still, 
if Mr. Trevetyan may be believed, in a state of slavery. 
He would have approximated more nearly to truth, in a 
figurative shape, if he had asserted that the minority which 
he hopes to exclude permanently from all share in the 
government of the country will be reduced to slavery or to 
a state of political disability, and, if Mr. Cuampertain’s 
doctrines prevail, to legalized spoliation. Mr. Treveryan, 
in his song of triumph, never alluded to the revolutionary 
proposals which a section of his political allies and colleagues 
openly advance. The profane Tories who have sometimes 
voted against Mr. GiapsTone are in real opinion much 
nearer to Mr. Trevetyan than the Jacobins and semi- 
Communists, for whom he has not a word of censure. 

If the soundness of Mr. Trevetyan’s constitutional 
theories must be disputed, his mode of dealing with the 
foreign policy of the Cabinet and of its opponents has the 
merit of singular boldness. It costs nothing, indeed, to 
repeat again and again the offensive nickname of “ Jingo,” 
and to assume that those who feel keenly the danger and 
discredit into which England has fallen are unscrupulous 
advocates of war; but on this topic, as well as on the 
county franchise and negro slavery, Mr. TREVELYAN con- 
trives to be original. He has apparently recognized the 
existence of a coalition among the European Powers against 
English interests, and he is probably not mistaken in 
attributing their unfriendly policy to political and personal 
irritation ; but, with a well-founded confidence in the 
obstinate prejudice of the Border Burghs, he assumes that 
the 5 ee has provoked the ill-will which is openly 
directed against the Ministers. It is highly desirable to 
“ refrain from insolent and provocative language towards 
“ foreign nations,” and Mr. Guapstone illustrated Mr. 
TREVELYAN’s precept when he demanded the expulsion of 
the Turks from Europe, and when he denounced the past and 
= Governments of Austria as the perpetual enemies of 
reedom. He has since had occasion to court both the 
Powers which he wantonly offended, and his overtures have 
been in vain. The “ Divine Figure from the North” has 
not been conciliated by the adulation which was paid to the 
secular enemy of Austria and of Turkey. The sword of 
honour which was lately sent to General Komarorr was in- 
tended as an affront, not to the English Opposition, but to 
the Ministry. It is notorious that the chief promoter of 
the Anti-English League has been not unjustly accused of 
personal pettiness in the belief that he entertains a special 
animosity to Mr. Guapstone. Only a few weeks since 
Ministerial organs were in the habit of asserting that 
Prince Bismarck’s main object was to overthrow the pre- 
sent English Cabinet. They of course hoped that, like Lord 
PALMERSTON, their leader would be rendered popular by his 
exposure to the hostility of foreigners. It was the less 
necessary to propound impossible theories of foreign policy 
because, as Mr. TREVELYAN afterwards admitted at Gala- 
shiels, Liberal constituencies know and care nothing about 
the international interests which are far more important 
than the squabbles of domestic faction. It is surprising 
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that even a zealous believer in numbers should think that 
ignorant indifference to patriotism is a laudable peculiarity. 

With still more singular audacity, Mr. TreveLyan im- 
putes to the Opposition the origin of the colonial difficulties 
which have arisen between England and Germany. “ There 


“is,” it seems, “no settlement or colony made by any 


“other nation except ourselves, ever so remote or ever so 
“ minute but that the Government has not been attacked for 
“ not having at once taken measures to prevent it.” The 
reference is to Angra Pequefia, to New Guinea, and to the 
Cameroons, in all of which places a more or less consider- 
able loss of territory was incurred with the much graver 
result of provoking a quarrel with Prince Bismarck. Mr. 
TREVELYAN’S colleagues of the Foreign and Colonial Offices 
will not thank him for recalling public attention to their 
extraordinary imprudence and negligence. It was not the 
Opposition which left Prince Bismarck’s courteous inquiries 
unanswered for several months, and which raised conflict- 
ing claims which might easily have been anticipated or ad- 
justed by friendly negotiation. The rude frankness of Prince 
ISMARCK was deliberately intended asa rebuke to the discre- 
ditable sluggishness of the English Ministers. If an Opposi- 
tion is not to criticize acknowledged blunders and miscarriages, 
it might for political purposes almost as well be reduced, like 
the small county householders of former times, to Virginian 
slavery. It is not a little surprising that France, Russia, 
Germany, and Austria have unanimously held the Govern- 
ment responsible for the acts of which Mr. TRrEvELYAN 
accuses the Opposition. Itis on this ground or pretext that 
all four Powers are now conspiring to cripple English com- 
merce by impediments to the navigation of the Suez Canal. 
_ The most daring apologist might have been expected 
to evade or pass over in silence the warlike operations 
which have been undertaken in Egypt and elsewhere. Mr. 
GLADSTONE indeed has, with wearisome iteration, ascribed 
all his wars and all his embarrassments to the conduct 
of his predecessors ; but mankind is in the habit of think- 
ing that those who have held power for five or six years 
are responsible for its use. Whether or not the Dual 
Control was a judicious arrangement, the bombardment 
of Alexandria and the battle with Araxi were assuredly 
not its necessary consequences. Lord BraconsFieLD and 
Lord Satispury were not answerable for the policy of 
first conquering Egypt and then refusing either to ad- 
minister its affairs or to permit the native Government 
to act independently, No distortion of facts can affect 
the exclusive responsibility of Mr. Guapstonr’s Govern- 
ment for the insanely premature announcement of the 
policy of abandoning the Soudan. It was not Lord 
EACONSFIELD who sent 10,000 men under Hicks to certain 
destruction, who allowed the garrison of Sinkat to be 
slaughtered, who postponed till it was impracticable the 
expedition to Khartoum, or who conducted two of the 


“idlest enterprises recorded in history for the sole purpose, 


or at least with the exclusive result, of putting many 
thousands of heroic savages to death. If to blame an un- 

recedented amount of wanton bloodshed is to be a Jingo, 

r. TREVELYAN is welcome to the use of the coarse and op- 
probrious term. The moral of the Selkirk speech is that 
oratory addressed to public meetings is now the chief in- 
strument of politicians who would be more careful if they 
were addressing their equals in the House of Commons. 
For this as well as for other reasons, the transfer of power 
from Parliament to Clubs, Caucuses, and mob meetings is 
an unmixed evil. Mr. Trevetyan’s invidious contrast be- 
tween two or three members for small boroughs and the 
constituencies of Scotland is both fallacious and mischievous. 


QUARANTINE AT SUEZ. 


i age European conspiracy, or, as that is an impolite 
word, the European combination to make as much 
hay as possible at England’s expense while the sun of 
Mr. Guapstone shines, has exhibited itself in yet another 
phase this week. Russia has or has not finally (for Lord 
GRANVILLE and the Daily News must settle that question 
between them) attained all she asked for on the Afghan 
frontier, except that little margin of demand which a wise 
asker is always ready to abandon, and the breath of Mr. 
Guapston#’s followers is scarcely equal to their desires of 
exultation. That incident is supposed to be finished—for 
the time, But asin the often described experiences of the 
victim of a spunging-house in former days, the settling 
of one claim by no means implies liberty. There are 


plenty of detainers behind. The most immediate appears 
to be that lodged by Europe in the character of super- 
visor of British sanitary eccentricities. While the poli- 
tical aspects of the Suez Canal question are being dis- 
cussed at Paris, the sanitary aspects are being carefully 
attended to at Rome. It only needs a third Commission 
sitting in the political capital of Holland to realize the 
words of the old song, and to enable it to be said of the 
enemies of England that “At Paris, at Rome, At the 
“ Hague they're at home.” At Rome asmall minority of 
English and Anglo-Indian delegates are endeavouring quite 
in vain to make head against the fixed idea of Continental 
doctors, that if England is not infecting the world for her 
own purposes, she is at any rate suffering it to be in- 
fected in consequence of her wild belief in Free-trade 
and laissez-faire. Ordinarily this fixed idea is kept in 
check by Continental statesmen. But it is not the pre- 
sent cue of Continental statesmen to keep anything in 
check which may annoy or embarrass England, and the 
Purcons and Sanerapos are left to work their will in 
the Conference. The result has been in more than one 
case preposterous, but the most preposterous of all is 
the reported provisional resolution of the Conference im- 

inspection on every ship entering the Red 


ing medi 

Rea from an infected port, and five days’ quarantine at Suez 
on every vessel which has or has had a case of cholera on 
board. As there is generally cholera in Indian ports as a 
matter of fact, and always as a matter of Continental theory, 
it follows that not a single ship of the enormous ibenadig 
fleet plying between England and India could escape i 

tion, and that it would be within the competence of the 
Inspector (and by at least some of his employers would be 
expected of him) to stop any one of these ships at his 
pleasure. 

Some not unnatural, but rather simple, surprise has been 
shown at France joining in such a policyas this. The com- 
mercial transactions (under their own flag) of other nations 
are so inconsiderable, and their habit of postponing com- 
mercial to other considerations is so well ascertained, that 
their conduct causes no astonishment. But that France, 
which has a considerable traffic through the Canal, which 
owns fully half, if not more than half of the Canal itself, and 
which is aiming at an extension of connexion with Eastern 
and cholera-producing countries, should act in this way— 
this grieves and puzzles some critics. There is, however, very 
little reason for puzzle about the matter. Although a large 
proportion of Frenchmen may lose by it and chafe against 
it, the theory that commerce ought to be regulated and 
schooled and guided by the State is quite as prevalent in 
France as in any other Continental country. No one is. 
so well convinced of the recklessness and perfidy of 
land in all matters affecting gain as a Frenchman. o 
one (brave as he is—at least sometimes—in actual war- 
fare) is subject to such abject fits of terror and panic at 
the approach of disease. No one has such blind confi- 
dence in the power and the duty of arranging all matters 
by elaborate systems of administrative rule. The persistent 
failure of France to develop any commerce at all propor- 
tionate to her vast wealth, her varied productions, the in- 
dustry, the parsimony, and the individual business faculty 
of her people, is due to nothing so much as to her invete- 
rate habit of tying and binding trade, like everything else, 
in red tape. The sacrifice involved in the proposed rule— 
intolerable and preposterous to all Englishmen, whether 
traders, travellers, or impartial lookers-on—would seem 
quite reasonable to most Frenchmen not personally annoyed 
by it and a disagreeable necessity even to some who suffered 
personal annoyance. But when these predisposing causes. 
are assisted by the sense that the new rules will vex and 
hurt England—that they will vex and hurt England in the 
particular quarter where every Frenchman specially longs 
to inflict hurt and vexation upon her—the preponderance of 
inducement becomes so great as to be irresistible. The 
wonderful thing would be, not that France should suggest. 
or acquiesce in the imposition of these trammels, but that 
she should resist it. 

It is declared to be incredible that any English Govern- 
ment should accept such regulations as these, or as the other 
and more political regulations which are threatened by the 
Paris Conference on the general status of the Canal. We 
should have thought that recent events might counsel caution 
in the use of the word impossible under present circum- 
stances, The managers of the Nile and Souakim expedi- 
tions, the persons who have calmly continued to tiate 
with Russia while the blood of Penj-deh is from 
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Russian hands, are not lightly to be declared incapable of 
anything. But it is no doubt quite true that it is nearly 
impossible to conceive Englishmen of business acquiescing 
in any such Government acceptance; and that though it 
has been sorely impaired of late, and is about to be im- 
ired still more, the influence of men of business in Eng- 
ca is still very great—perhaps, considering what it can 
carry with it, greater than any other. The only question 
is whether it will be promptly and intelligently exerted. 
As to the merits of the regulations, there can, in England, 
be no two opinions. The insolent insinuation attributed to 
Dr. Kocn as to English medical officers is worthy of his 
nationality, fora Frenchman, to do him justice, is rarely 
discourteous after this particular fashion, when he has the 
sense of official responsibility upon him. Experience has 
shown amply that cholera on board ship will wear itself 
out during a sufficiently long voyage into cooler and cooler 
cliwates, while it can only flourish and develop when the 
ship is detained in such a hothouse as the Red Sea. The 
challenge to prove a single case where English ships have 
introduced cholera into Europe in recent times has never 
been met, and cannot be. But these truths will avail 
nothing against the administrative prejudices (reinforced 
in this instance by national ill-will) of the Continent, 
unless something very much stronger than the backbone 
of the present Government is opposed to that ill-will and 
those prejudices. Nor will even successful resistance of 
this kind be of much good unless the warning is taken to 
extricate ourselves for the present, and to keep aloof for 
the future from the damaging and dangerous Commissions, 
Conferences, Congresses, Arbitrations, and what not into 
which it is the mania of the present Government to plunge 
England. Such things have been fruitful of trouble in the 
t, and will be more fruitful of trouble in the future. 
he policy of England is to make her own rules for her 
own subjects and possessions ; to admit no interference with 
her own interests; to make herself strong whether as a 
possible ally or as a possible enemy, and to trust in that 
strength and in that strength only. If other nations have 
the good sense to join in the regulations which long ex- 
perience of a kind more varied than any other nation has 
enjoyed has enabled us to make, they should be welcome. 
But that is the limit of safe partnership. In the most 
narrowly technical, as in the widest and largest political 
Conferences, the differences which divide Englishmen as 
thoroughly from the Continent in circumstances, in in- 
terests, in principles, in objects, as in geographical situation, 
are sure to emerge. It is needless to say that the most 
scrupulous care should be taken not to injure neighbours, 
but as in this particular instance such care is secured by 
the simple and automatic operation of the commonest rules 
of self-interest, it is not likely to be neglected. If Dr. 
Kocu thinks that England is likely to be careless about 
the introduction of cholera into England, he must go on 
thiuking so. But that English commerce should be sub- 
jected to loss and English persons to imprisonment, to 
gratify the fantastic fears and the unscientific theories of 
Powers, the entire trade of some of whose subjects with 
the East scarcely equals that of a single English firm 
or Company, is most undoubtedly preposterous, and with 
any other Government in power than the present would 
scarcely have suggested itself as possible to any Continental 
mind. 


THE FUNERAL OF VICTOR HUGO, 


HE fears that the funeral of Victor Huco would be 
disturbed by riotous political demonstrations have 
happily not been justified. The Anarchist Societies had 
either decided to behave with decency, or found themselves 


. swamped in the crowd of peaceful spectators. Deputations 


which were suspected of a desire to display red flags sub- 
mitted to be inspected by the police, and obeyed orders with 
the utmost meekness. ey put forbidden banners in their 
pockets, and marched obscurely in the procession, or else 
went home. It is not unnatural that some of the sufferers 
at the hands of the police should have felt aggrieved ; for 
the rule as to the carrying of red flags seems to have been 
very capriciously porns. | The railway servants, for in- 
stance, were allowed to parade no less than six; while 
“ Free-thinking ” deputations from the suburbs were com- 
pelled to go bannerless because they had supplied themselves 
with the prohibited colour. The inking Societies and 
the police may be left to pick the crow between them if 


they think it worth while; but, as no disorder took place, 
it is to be supposed that the authorities did enough. It is 
equally possible that they deserve little or no credit for 
having kept order, but that the immense host of onlookers 
were quiet and good-humoured simply because it is the 
nature of a crowd of Frenchmen out for a holiday to be so. 
The Anarchists, who can make disturbance enough when 
they have a street to themselves, are a mere handful as 
compared with the population of Paris, and on this occasion 
they were doubtless swamped. 

It is a satisfactory thing to know that Paris can enjoy 
itself when it chooses without fear of interruption by 
patriots of the type of the Anarchists of the Axe. Perhaps 
this was worth proving, it was even unquestionably worth 

roving; but the occasion and the method chosen seem 
almost equally strange from the English point of view. In 
theory France is at present mourning the loss of one of the 
greatest poets of all time and the last great man she has to 
show for herself. It would even be well within the truth 
to say that the death of Vicror Hvuco leaves France with- 
out one really considerable man, for perhaps the first timo 
in her history. On such an occasion nothing could be more 
appropriate than an expression of national grief. There 
would be every excuse even if it were too Seal and too de- 
monstrative. If, however, what France is expressing is 
grief, that passion must be of a milder character than it 
has hitherto been supposed to be. One of the writers of 
the Journal des Débats has observed, in that epigrammatic 
way of theirs, that the ceremony of Monday was not 
a funeral, but a triumph, and that triumphs are never 
sad. The Correspondent of the Z'imes, who, by-the-bye, 
gave an excellent description of the scene, was more philo- 
sophic, He saw that the people who is now King [had he 
been reading the introduction to George de Barnwell] 
were taking seisin of their exalted dignity—by amusing 
themselves. When one of these gentlemen is reduced to 
straightforward prose, and the other interpreted into com- 
mon sense, what comes out very clearly is that Paris spent 
Saturday and Sunday in a species of magnified private 
theatricals, and made a holiday of Monday under pretence of 
doing honour to the memory of Victor Huco. On the sup- 
position that this was an appropriate way of doing it, the 
behaviour of the Parisians has been beyond praise. The . 
Arc de Triomphe seems to have been very effectively “ got 
“up” for the occasion. Victor Huco’s body lay in state 
there, and many thousands of Frenchmen came and behaved, 
as nearly as they could, precisely as their great-grandfathers 
would have behaved before the corpse of a King of France. 
If the reports of English correspondents are not very in- 
accurate, care was taken to have as much purple as possible 
near the coffin, and in this also there was a subtle meaning. 
The Princes of the House of Bourzon wore mourning of 
that colour, and it was chosen for the pall at Vicror Huco’s 
funeral to show in a delicate way that now the People is 
King. How so much was proved by so little is doubtless 
clear to the keen intelligence of Paris, which sees these 
mysterious connexions. During the actual funeral His 
Majesty the People amused himself most thoroughly. He 
collected in his thousands, and looked on while an enormous 
and varied procession defiled before him. When anything 
particularly nice came in sight he clapped his hands. On the 
whole, he showed himself Bon Prince. His ugly rushes were 
few, and not violent. The various parts of him waited 
with patience for their turn to move on or to see the others 
moving on. In short, considered as a species of greatly 
improved Lord Mayor’s Show, the funeral of Victor Huco 
must be pronounced an unqualified success. Whether the 
occasion was one for this sort of display is another question. 
On that point we and our neighbours over the water are 
not in the least likely to agree. Here in London, if any- 
body proposed to perch the corpse of an illustrious English- 
man on trestles under the Marble Arch, and then to 
parade it as the chief attraction in an overgrown travelling 
circus, he would be considered to show very indifferent 
taste—to put it temperately. In Paris they order these 
matters otherwise. They are prepared to accept processions of 
people in fancy dresses, troops of schoolboys, flowers, banners, 
and floods of commonplace oratory (even M. Emre AvGIER 
talked nee as things befitting the funeral of a great 
man. t there is no disputing about tastes is a common 
piece of proverbial wisdom. We can only accept it, and 
add the rider invented by a people who attracted a good 
deal of Victor Huco’s attention—que hay gustos que merecen 
palo—there are tastes which deserve caning. 
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MR, CHAMBERLAIN ON HIS NATIVE HEATH. 


I i is very agreeable to meet Mr. CHAMBERLAIN once more, 
and we are glad that he has returned from that “ purely 
“ tourist” visit to Paris, in which, however, as his gossiping 
admirers tell us, he did not forget to steep his political prin- 
ciples in the invigorating Republicanism of M. CLf£mENcEav. 
And if it is pleasant to meet Mr. CHAMBERLAIN once more, 
it is doubly pleasant to meet him at Birmingham. He is 
never so Camerarian as at that beloved spot ; never so much 
at home as when he is at home. The native hue of Bir- 
mingham assurance does not, indeed, anywhere desert him. 
But at Ipswich or in London, at Denbigh or in the North, 
he Sail toot have denounced “ the vulgar affronts and 
“ the lying accusations” which are made by certain persons 
against his beloved chief with quite so much gravity and 
unction as at the Liberal Club on Wednesday evening. Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S earnestness on this point has carried away 
even some persons who five or six years ago were not fervent 
admirers of his, and the world has been asked to note the 
difference between “the uniform respect and personal defe- 
rence paid “to Mr. DisraEti” and the sadly different conduct 
observed towards Mr. Guapstone. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and 
the Daily News have ingeniously, if not very ingenuously, 
added “ in the House of Commons.” And, indeed, we believe 
that it was not in the House of Commons that Mr. Disraett 
was elaborately described as a political adventurer, that he 
was declared never to speak the truth except by accident, or 
that attention was invited to the absence of even a drop of 
English blood in his body. Respect to the House of 
Commons was thus secured at the same time as immunity 
from reply—two very material advantages. But, on the 
other hand, Mr. Cuampertain and the Daily News seem 
to have forgotten that it was not Mr. Disrae.i’s habit 
deliberately to misquote an antagonist in the face of 
the House, and then to make the protesting ““ Noes” a text 
for a pathetic disquisition on his age and infirmities. 
However, we are not dealing now with that chief whom 
Mr. CuamBertatn perhaps regards with filial affection and 
in whom he certainly has found a very convenient instru- 
ment. The purpose of the deputation which waited on 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN was to request his candidature for a 
Birmingham district, and Mr. CuamBeratn in return ex- 
pounded his political views. He weeps to think that his 
fair herd of sixty-five thousand constituents should dwindle 
toapaltryten. This is natural and decent ; and in the sub- 
sequent history of his own connexion with the town, the 
chief fault that can be found is that Mr. Cuamperwatrn, 
while dwelling on his connexion with the return of Mr. 
Georce Dixon to Parliament, said nothing at all about 
any connexion which he may have had with Mr. Drxon’s 
retirement therefrom. But omissions of this kind will 
happen in the most carefully composed histories. Then Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN delivered that panegyric on Mr. GLapstone’s 
virtues which has been referred to, and, with the conscious 
innocence of one who has never indulged in vulgar affronts 
and lying accusations, denounced the wicked men who resort 
to such weapons of political controversy. The word affi- 
davit does not appear in any of the reports ; but we may be 
sure that Mr. CuamBerwaln did not fail to imply rebuke of 
the improper use of that notorious controversial device. 
The agreeable Iroquois morality which Mr. CuamBEerLaIn 
formerly exemplified at Denbigh in the matter of his 
sainted ancestor and the bishops reappeared in his incul- 
cation of the duty of “punishing” (whether by the in- 
strumentality of roughs or not he failed to mention) the 
enemies of Mr. Guapstone. His hearers then had the 
familiar list of Government measures and the familiar 
comparison with the barrenness of the statute-book from 
1874 to 1880. They were assured that the improvement 
in Ireland (whatever that may be) was due to the Land 
Act, and not the Coercion Act, and that the wishes of 
the people of Ireland are to be the measure of the liberties 
accorded to the people of Ireland. They were reminded 
how the Tories opposed the Franchise Bill (this statement 
was made with the echo of the phrase “lying accusations” 
floating still in the air), which not a few Tories bitterly 
regret that their party allowed to pass without opposition 
and with full consent. They had capital made for them 
out of that action as to medical relief which Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN and his colleagues never thought of pro- 
ing and the reversal of which they did not oppose. 
Then Mr. CHAMBERLAIN went very delicately indeed into 
foreign policy, and coasting in the most gingerly fashion the 
points of which everybody is thinking, assured his hearers 


that some Frenchmen are discontented with the French 
Government for not squeezing England tighter. Finally, 
with a still more delicate reference to rarisom (the only 
point in which Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is sometimes more reticent 
at Birmingham than elsewhere) the deputation were dis- 
missed, not perhaps much wiser than they were before, 
but surely convinced that Mr. travels had 
not altered his well-known characteristics. 


We seldom give so much space to an abstract of speeches 
which every reader may find for himself in the daily 
But, as we have said, the pleasure of meeting 
r. CHAMBERLAIN once more must excuse us. He has 
been so remarkably retiring since the Adventure of the 
Affidavits that his reappearance seems to deserve some 
exceptional notice. It may be at once conceded that 
he reappears in favourable case and circumstances. The 
Adventure of the Affidavits has in these quickly moving 
days blown over. Ransom is still talked of by the un- 
regenerate ; but Mr. CHampBerzain has probably counted 
the ears of those who will hope to receive against the 
ears of those who will have to pay, and is confident in 
the result of that simple analysis of the audience. He 
appears, too, with a mysterious halo around his confident 
brows. Next to having made or marred a ministry, a 
certain kind of politician derives no such credit and satis- 
faction as from the rumour that he might have made 
or marred one if he would. While Mr. CHamper.ary, 
arrayed in the tweed of the tourist, surveyed the catafalque 
of Victor Hvuaco, and compared notes with those shining 
lights of policy who make the Third Republic more brilliant 
than any régime France ever knew, it was whispered that 
the fate of the Cabinet hung upon his will. It is true that 
it was not quite certain whether he was to appear as a 
champion of Free-trade in assassination or of Free-trade im 
alcohol—whether the spirit duties or the Coercion Acts 
were the subject of his qualms of conscience. But that did 
not matter to his admirers, or indeed to anybody. To the 
world at large the speech of Wednesday will prove most 
satisfactorily that Mr. CuamBervain’s natural force is not 
at all abated. The spectacle of Mr. CoamBERLALN denouncing 
vulgar affronts and lying accusations; of the denouncer of 
lying accusations asserting that the Tories opposed the 
extension of the franchise ; of a member of the Government 
which in its Bills dealing with English electoral matters 
never attempted to touch the question of medical relief, 
and which did not oppose the removal of Mr. Davey’s 
clause, describing the proposed change as one which “ we” 
made—these spectacles show that Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is 
fully himself. So, again, does the holding forth of the 
ransom bait once more, and the line of defence which the 
speaker took on foreign policy. Only one little slip can 
be detected in the whole speech. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN assured 
his hearers that he was not going to confess any failure or 
to make any admission on the subject of foreign policy, and 
to this we have no objection. No one, after the Adventure 
of the Affidavits and the interrogatories administered by Sir 
Freperick Miner, could have expected Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
to confess or to admit anything. But he continued by saying, 
“ T am going to claim your support for the main line of our 
“ foreign policy just as earnestly and with as full a convic- 
“ tion of your assent as I haveclaimed your support for our 
“ domestic policy.” A man may grant this with alacrity, 
and yet entertain but a mediocre idea of the. sincerity and 
conviction of Mr. CHaMBERLAIN’s belief in the excellence of 
the Government policy. For our part, we do not merely 
believe him to be as fully sincere and convinced in his ap- 
proval of Mr. Giapstone’s foreign as in his approval of 
Mr. Guiapstone’s domestic policy ; we believe him to be 
as fully convinced of the excellence of both as he is con- 
vinced of the impropriety of vulgar affronts, lying accusa- 
tions—and bought affidavits. 


UNPROTECTED HOUSES. 


= was the enterprising burglar’s not a burgling” he 

is not always to be found basking in the sun. He 
sometimes amuses himself by breaking into unoccupied 
dwelling-houses in the daytime, which is not burglary, flat 
or otherwise. CHarLEs Grant, described as a “ chemist,” 
also as a “man of gentlemanly appearance and military 
“ bearing,” has devoted himself for some years exclusively 
to the latter pursuit. The law is designed for the pro 
tection of fools, and Cuartes Grant has been sent into 
penal servitude for fourteen years. The sentence is a pretty 
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stiff one, and Mr. Harpman might perhaps be puzzled to 
say what more he could have done if the circumstances 
in the prisoner's favour to which he alluded had not existed. 
For he inflicted the extreme penalty allowed by law, and, 
as Mr. Kyicut said in the House of Commons about a 
poor-rate of twenty shillings in the pound, “ you can't 
“ go beyond that, you know.” However, CHarLes GRANT, 
of whom his father-in-law, when applied to, refused to 
say more than that he was a “bad lot,” has led what 
the reporters call a “ remarkable career of crime,” and 
it was desirable that his withdrawal from society should 
be somewhat prolonged. What Mr. Harpman considered 
to be in Cuartes Grant's favour is also the only reason 
why we select the case for comment. “It is in your 
“favour,” said the Chairman, “that you have only 
“ broken into unprotected houses, as there was less chance 
“of your doing violence.” Burglars we shall have with 
us to the millennium, and perhaps afterwards. They 
are bold, bad men, who defy bars, chains, and watch-dogs. 
But the tenements systematically robbed by CHarLEs GRANT 
tempt the cunning thief, always hovering on the outskirts 
of crime. It requires some resolution to risk the con- 
sequences of upsetting coal-scuttles. Any area sneak may 
emulate the deeds of Cuartes Grant, so long as house- 
holders, in pursuance of some mysterious impulse, leave 
their property to take care of itself. There is a splendid 
audacity about this confidence in our fallen nature which 
deserves a certain amount of respect. It is unique in its 
way. Logical consistency would suggest to these easy-going 
householders the propriety of hanging their watches on the 
handle of the street-door before retiring to rest, or, as a 
graceful compliment to the integrity of their fellow-citizens, 
depositing their ready money on the door-step. 

If it gives these waiters on Providence and crime 
any comfort to know that they enable some people to 
earn a comfortable livelihood, they need only turn to 
the account which the police gave of CHARLES GRAN? 
and his surroundings to be comforted. This very gen- 
tlemanlike rogue, who never used “ unnecessary vio- 
“lence,” and would probably have recoiled before the 
crowing of the domestic cock, “ occupied respectable 
“ lodgings,” which he no doubt vigilantly guarded against 
unauthorized intrusion. His furniture was valued at 300/., 
and it had all been stolen. There is a simplicity about 
CHarRLEs Grant's ménage de gargon which shows that he 
was quite incapable of such clumsy expedients as stealing 
the twigs, the handle, and the binding, instead of stealing 
the brooms ready made. The furniture, we may remark, 
testified to the width of Cuartes Grant’s beat. It came 
from Dulwich, Peckham, Balham, Hampstead, Shepherd’s 
Bush; and always from unoccupied houses. Grant had, 
it is true, not paid his rent. But this seems, as the 
youthful minor canon said of the aged organist’s fourth 

iage, a superfluity of naughtiness. For Grant must 
have been able to pay his rent a good many times over. 
A man who can afford to keep a little furnace of his own 
for melting down gold and silver plate must surely have 
wherewith to pay the landlady. As for the “ book contain- 
“ ing instructions for making artificial gold and silver,” we 
should be disposed to regard it as merely a little holiday for 
CuarLes Grant. It is so much easier to make artificial 
“ paper ” bearing upon it the arms of the Bank of England 
and the signature of Mr. Freperick May. The American 
and Italian Governments, indeed, have only just discovered 
that the wealth of a country cannot be increased by manu- 
facturing paper-money, and a common swindler shows no 
economic ignorance by assuming that he may add to his own 
income by fraud. At one time, we are told, Grant emulated 
the performance of AJax, who, as the prosaic schoolboy said, 
went out of his mind and carved the mutton before it was 
cooked. Grant dressed like an officer, wore a sword, and 
committed depredations upon hams. The sword and the 
uniform served his turn. For, although the hams were 
found in Grant’s possession, his friends and not he were 
convicted of stealing them. So long as people will be reck- 
less enough to go out of town and leave their houses to the 
mercy of the first comer, so long the supply of Grants will 
assuredly not fail. 


. A CO-OPERATIVE CONGRESS ON PRODUOTION. 


CO-OPERATIVE which assembled last 
week at Oldham discussed at great length the ex- 
pediency and practicability of applying its principle to pro- 
duction. In Lancashire, and especially at Rochdale and 


Oldham, the system of co-operative distribution has suc- 
ceeded on a large scale. It is difficult to understand why 
it has not been extended over populous districts in all parts — 
of the kingdom. The flourishing London stores are almost 
entirely supported by the upper middle class with the ex- 
clusive object of buying goods cheaply. The machinery has 
little in common with the arrangements of Rochdale; but 
it almost equally involves the substitution of paid agents for 
middlemen ; and all establishments which profess to be co- 
operative enforce the wholesome practice of dealing with 
ready money. A salaried manager costs less than a trades- 
man who has to make a fortune after paying his clerks and 
shopmen. It is not surprising that the shopkeepers bitterly re- 
sent the desertion of a large portion of their customers. The 
Civil servants who imprudently and unnecessarily advertised 
themselves as the earliest promoters of stores furnished a 
pretext for agitation ; but after a time the shopkeepers dis- 
covered that non-official competitors would be equally for- 
midable ; and for some time past they have discontinued 
their protests against an alleged injustice and dereliction of 
duty, The feeling of irritation has not subsided. A few 
shopkeepers who advertise their goods at store prices pay a ~ 
valuable tribute to the soundness of the modern experiment ; 
but in London it is joint-stock enterprise and not co-operation 
which has thriven. 

Some of the local delegates of Oldham probably astonished 
their colleagues from other districts by the statistics which 
they quoted of apparently successful production, It seems 
that there are in and near Oldham about eighty spinning- 
mills, which are principally owned by working-men. Ac- 
cording to a statement which requires explanation, some ef 
them have made 20 per cent. profit at a time when private 
manufacturers have found it difficult to continue their 
business. The Oldham delegates are not likely to have been 
intentionally inaccurate ; but they have probably employed 
some arbitrary and fallacious method of calculation. Ac- 
cording to a more definite and more trustworthy return, the 
gross receipts of ten of the Companies which own the 
spinning-mills amounted last year to more than half a 
million. The newspaper reports furnish no returns of the: 
capital invested or of the working expenses to be deducted’ 
before the profits can be ascertained. Rival manufacturers 
and many of the artisans denounce the joint-stock mills as 
the chief promoters of over-production. Some of the mal- 
contents would willingly repeal the Limited Liability Acts. 
Mr. Begsty, who, as a zealous advocate of Trade-Unions, is 
opposed to the system of productive co-operation, points out 
that private manufacturers have many advantages, if net in 
productive industry, at least in the control of the markets. 
He may also probably have sufficient grounds for his opinion 
that discipline and regularity can be better secured under 
the eye of a private employer than by Boards of Directors 
elected by numerous shareholders. One speaker who took 
part in the discussion expressed much contempt for the pro- 
cess of spinning as compared with the more advanced and 
more complicated operations of weaving. With proper 
machinery, he said, yarn, which is after all only a raw 
material, would almost produce itself. If the criticism is 
just, it seems to show that the spinning business is 
cially suited to the mode in which it is conducted at Oldham. 
The eighty mills, though their prosperity may perhaps have 
been exaggerated, sufficiently prove that the industry which 
they represent has a solid foundation. 


Unfortunately for the purposes of the Congress, the 
Oldham Mills are not co-operative enterprises, but ordinary 
joint-stock undertakings. That the shares are small, so as 
to be within reach of working-men, is an accident which has 
nothing to do with the principle of co-operation. The 
profits are distributed in proportion to the capital invested, 
with precisely the same economic result as if the works 
belonged to half-a-dozen wealthy mill-owners. No part of 
the returns is appropriated by workmen as such, and it isnot 
even certain that any considerable number of shareholders 
find employment in the factories which they collectively 
own. The hands are paid by wages at the market price; . 
and it is the duty of the directors, as in any other indus- 
trial business, to keep down the expenses, including 
perhaps the rate of wages. Nothing can be more natural or 
more reasonable than that: operatives should invest their 
savings in a business which they thoroughly understand. 
They are excellent judges both of quality and of price, if 
not of the probable demand and of the general state 
of trade; but there is no need of Congresses or of elabo- 
rate arguments to justify the establishment. of a few 
Limited Liability Companies. Co-operative production 
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means the appropriation of profits, not to shareholders, 
but to the workmen actually employed, in whole or part 
remuneration of their labour. Itis probable that the public 
opinion of Oldham would be adverse to strikes which would 
be directed against numerous little capitalists of the same 
rank and character with the malcontent artisans; but as 
often as there is a question of altering wages or hours of 
labour, the interests of the shareholders might be diametri- 
eally opposed to those of the spinners or weavers. It is said 
that in two or three French manufacturing establishments 
real co-operation has not yet broken down ; but itis doubtful 
whether there is a single instance in England of genuine 
success. When Messrs. Briccs with great liberality gave 
the workmen in their collieries a share of profits, their en- 
terprise was loudly applauded. The result showed. that it 
was rather generous than prudent ; for when bad times came 
it collapsed. None of the speeches at the Congress, nor the 
more elaborate papers which were read, showed that the 
causes of former ill-success had been removed. Much to 
the credit of the delegates, they rejected by a large majority 
a proposal for the imposition of protective duties on foreign 
manufactures. It is in the highest degree fortunate that in 
the case of Free-trade, if on no other subject, the political pre- 
judices of the dominant class are on the side of justice and 
common sense. In almost all parts of the world except Eng- 
land the democracy is in favour of the most iniquitous restric- 
tions on commerce. At Oldham Protection under its synonym 
of Fair-trade was summarily excluded from consideration. It 
is not till the farmers and landowners become numerous 
enough to place a duty on corn that Trade-Unions and Co- 
operative Congresses will demand an equivalent tax on 
foreign manufactures. 

Mr. Hueues, whose knowledge of the subject entitles 
his opinion to respect, seems to have recommended, in a 
speech imperfectly reported, some kind of combination 
between the prosperous distributive stores and the strug- 
gling enterprise of production. If he meant to suggest 
that the consumer, who is also a co-operator, should find 
a market for the possible producer, the proposal is scarcely 
consistent with sound economic principle. If co-opera- 
tive mills and factories prove themselves really able to 
compete with private capitalists, they require no provision 
of an artificial demand. On the other hand, it would be 
obviously inexpedient for the distributive stores to abandon 
the practice of buying their goods in the best and cheapest 
market. It is probable that Mr. Hucnes may have given 
explanations of his meaning which would remove the objec- 
tion ; but the universal amalgamation of producing and dis- 
tributing agencies is a remote, if not an inconceivable, 
contingency. The balance of experience appears thus far 
to be in favour of the old-established separation between 
capital and labour. In some trades, and especially in the 
business of whale-fishing, remuneration by a division of 
the profits has long been the established rule. The pro- 
bable inference is that, where special enterprise, skill, and 
daring were required, it was for the interest of em- 
ployers to divide their gains with the working seamen. 
The causes which render the prospects of the cotton or iron 
trades precarious are independent of the action of the 
operative. The increment and decrement of capital and of 
wages are equally unearned by those who may depend on 
the varying returns of a uniform industry. It would be 
presumptuous to condemn positively an experiment which 
may have hitherto failed in consequence of remediable defects ; 
but the proceedings of the Congress show that none of the 
promoters of productive co-operation have yet discovered the 
secret of even theoretical success. The most: surprising 
circumstance which is disclosed in their discussion is that the 


‘distributive societies are encumbered by a plethora of 


capital. It is probably out of the troublesome surplus that 
Mr, Huaues proposes to endow the more needy under- 
takings. Several of the operatives express a laudable desire 
to promote education with the aid of their collected funds, 
but their projects are not fully explained. If they mean to 
teach the young the doctrines of co-operation, the systematic 
inculeation of a special set of dogmas is scarcely a legitimate 
object. Any aid which they can afford to general education 
may possibly be beneficial, if it is not rather superfluous ; 
but the connexion between schools and co-operative forges 
or mills is not easily intelligible. It was natural that a 


Congress in a Lancashire town should say nothing‘ of the 


two or three co-operative farms which are said to be culti- 
vated at a profit. For the moment the managers of the 
agriculiural undertaking are sanguine of success. 


x 


A SUBSTANTIAL -GHOST. 


TC. has been only too probable for many years past that 
we have got to the end of the ghost, Tout est dit on 
the subject of that useful figure in fiction. The Psychical 
Society is doing its best to spur the exhausted invention of 
man, but with trifling results hitherto. We have had the 
ghost in every conceivable form, and he has done and suffered 
all things possible, or rather all the impossible things which 
can be made to do service in a story. We a long 
while ago with Deror’s ghost, who was not recognized as a 
supernatural being at all, and have come down to Mr. 
Besant’s ghost, who haunted the wrong man. These are 
melancholy reflections, but they may be excused on the 
score of recent and acute disappointment. After so many 
sprites who were visible but not tangible, there was a 
pleasant air of novelty about one who could be touched, and 
unched on the head, and even killed with bullet and 
ife, but who remained invisible. This stranger made 
his appearance in the May number of the Cornhill. He 
inhabited No. 11 Welham Square in the solid and prosaic 
neighbourhood of Bloomsbury, and his ways were peculiar. 
This ghost did not appear to the eyes of the haunted in- 
habitants of No. 11 Welham Square, but made himself felt. 
It was pardonable in a being from a world where there is. 
supposed to be little noise to wring the neck of a grey 
parrot; but even a ghost was not to be exeused for 
knocking down his fellow-owner in the house by a blow 
on the back of the head. The thing at No. 11 did that 
and many other feats of the same kind. It got before the 
fire, and chilled people sitting in front; it made dints in 
apparently empty armchairs, and it smashed windows. 
Finally, it tried to strangle a gentleman in bed, but on this 
occasion it went too far. Its proposed victim, reversing all 
the known laws of the ghost world, wounded it with a 
revolver, and then, with the help of a medical friend, who 
had a bowie, settled it entirely. The medical friend was so 
convinced of the substantial nature of the ghost that he 
proposed to take a cast of its face. 

Even after the Beleaguered City there was an air of novelty 
about the ghost at No. 11 Welham Square, but such is 
the sterility of the human invention that he was, in 
fact, an old friend. He had made his appearance 
more than five-and-twenty years ago in New York. The 
history of the event may be found in the collected stories of 
Mr. FrrzJ ames O’Brien, an Irish Bohemian, who was killed 
in Northern Virginia early in the American Civil War. On 
this first occasion, the invisible being did not waste any time 
in preliminary tricks. He dropped right down from the 
tester on a gentleman who was trying to get tosleep. It 
was, perhaps, unworthy of such a gruesome being to get 
the worst of a good square fight, but he did. Although the 
person attacked had been damaging his nerves by smoking 
opium, he did for the ghost, and without the help of either 
revolver or bowie. After considerable wrestling and pom- 
melling in the dark, he got his enemy down thoroughly, and 
turned up the gas only to discover nothing at all. The ghost 
was still hanging on to him though, and making himself 
felt. When help came—these things happened in a New 
York boarding-house—the invisible ghost was secured. 
Here, again, we have an instance of the curious tendency 
of the human mind to run in ruts; for, when some of the 


boarders refused to believe in the existence of what they 


could not see, they were convinced when they were shown 
that the invisible being could make a dint on a pillow. 
“ What was It?” as Mr. O’Brien’s story is called, affords 
another piece of evidence of the same tendency. There is 
a sceptical doctor in that story, too, who is convinced by 
touching the invisible ghost, and who proposes to make a 
plaster cast of it. In this case, however, the cast is actually 
taken. Ona comparison of the two bogies we prefer Mr. 
O’Brien’s. The thing in Bloomsbury had a pedigree, 
and haunted a particular family, just as other ghosts 
have done. The monster in Twenty-Sixth Street came from 
nowhere, and had never been heard of before. When he 
died of starvation he was buried in the back-garden, leaving 
a plaster-cast behind, very like one of Tony Jomannot's 
illustrations to Us voyage oi il vous plaira. The ghost. 
in Bloomsbury was, as far as could be discovered, like a big, 
and ordinary, Englishman ; but, in spite of a wide difference 
in form, he plainly belonged to the same small race as tho 
“ What was It?” whose exact copy was deposited with Dr. 
in Tenth Street, and is described in the pages of a 
volume called Zhe Diamond Lens, published by CHaRLes 
Scrisngr’s Sons, New York, price fifty cents. 
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THE WHITE FEATHER.—VOL. II. 


HE second volume of the Afghan Blue Book has 
appeared before any second edition of the first, the 
Government having, with a diffidence unusual among suc- 
cessful authors, shown no impatience for a re-issue of their 
work. We take up the in the new volume at the 
commencement of the Penj-deh incident, and follow it down 
to the virtual settlement of the frontier dispute. And if 
throughout its perusal we could only forget persistently our 
nationality as Englishmen, pretty frequently our pretensions 
to ordi intelligence, and occasionally the common self- 
beings, it would be entertaining as well 


as instructive reading. Instructive it unquestionably is, 


but we confess that the critic and the philosopher are not 

uite strong enough in us to make it otherwise than pain- 
fal. The despatches of Sir Epwarp TxHornton form, in- 
deed, the only portion of its contents which, as it seems 
to us, any ordinary Englishman, not being a party politi- 
cian, can read without feelings of bitter shame. Our Ambas- 
sador at St. Petersburg appears to have acted with spirit 
and energy throughout ; and his description of Komarorr’s 
pretext for attacking the Afghans as “un enfantillage” 
was the truest word spoken throughout the controversy. 
Perhaps that is as near as we can expect to get nowadays 
to the wholesome bluntness which our Ministers have known 
how to use on en) pee a French trans- 
lation. As for the rest of the correspondence in the new 
Blue Book, the least unpleasant way of dealing with it is 
to remind ourselves perpetually that we knew all about it 
before ; that its disgrace has been broken to us by instal- 
ments of humiliation in the House of Commons; that we 
ought to be getting hardened to it by this time; and, in 
short, that the most sensible plan is to study it for illustra- 


tions of Lord Granvitxe’s diplomatic epistolary style, and 


for the verification or exegesis of Mr. Giapstone’s Parlia- 
mentary utterances. The thought of the Afghan surrender 
is, or ought to be, at least familiar to those among us who 
have not already forgotten all aboutit; and we need only 
study the new batch of papers to ascertain whether its terms 
and dimensions and the exact mode of effecting it have been 
hitherto correctly represented. 


And first as to the famous Sacred Covenant, or rather as 
to the Holy Arbitration (for we must deal fairly between 
substantives in the matter of adjectives) which is to be 
held concerning it, it is interesting to find that the despatches 
quite satisfactorily explain the state of the Ministerial mind 
on the occasion of their announcing this glorious and ever- 
memorable arrangement in the House of Commons. They 
knew, it will be remembered, that the Holy Arbitration had 
been agreed upon; but they were completely at sea as to 
the terms of the hallowed reference. Even Mr. GLapstone, 
who, if he has “ one foot at sea” in these matters, generally 
manages to keep one on land, was distinctly out of his 
depth; while as to his colleagues, they were absolutely 
“ labouring on the deep mid-ocean, wind and wave and oar.” 
The cause of these uncertainties is now explained in the 
little circumstance that the terms of GRANVILLE’S 
suggested reference had never been accepted at all, and that 
the Czar having proposed a totally distinct reference, Lord 
GRANVILLE had eagerly assented to it without any hint of 
its divergence from his own offer. In this state of matters 
it was, of course, a little difficult for Mr. Guapstong, or any 
one else, to state the question for the arbitrator with much 
precision. Enough, however, came out at the time to satisfy 
the more perspicuous that an English proposal had come 
back from St. Petersburg accepted, but emasculated, and 
that the embarrassment of Ministers, so far as it did not 
arise out of mere mystification, was due to their desire to 
conceal the process which it had undergone. And this 
proves, of course, to have been the case. What Lord 
GRANVILLE demanded on the 24th of April was the refe- 
rence to the judgment of the head of a friendly State of the 
question whether “ the agreement of the 16th of March was 
“or was not departed from either by the Russians or 
“ Afghans, and to decide how the incident can be closed in 
“a manner consistent with the honour of Great Britain 
“and Russia.” That was the question which was to be 
investigated by arbitration, while as to the practical object 
and ulterior motive of investigating it, these had been 
clearly stated in Lord GRANVILLE’s previous despatch of the 
19th, wherein he insisted that “ every effort should be made 
“ to ascertain the facts connected with the recent conflict, 
“ and that when they were ascertained they should be tried 
“ by the agreement of the r6th March as their standard, 


“ and justice should be done accordingly.” This, then, being 
the question which Lord GraNvILue ted should be 
referred to an arbitrator, and these being the objects of the 
reference, what was the question which the Czar consented 
to refer and with what object? It is thus stated in M. DE 
Grers’s telegram of May 1 :—“ As regards the misunder- 
“ standing which may have existed as to.the in i 
“of the agreement between the two Cabinets, if there 
“ remained any doubts or differences of opinion, the EmpzRror 
“ would not refuse to refer the question to the judgment of 
“a foreign sovereign who inspires confidence in the two 
“ Governments.” That is to say, the question into which 
the foreign sovereign is to inquire is the important ques- 
tion as to the state of mind of two parties of official persons 
in London and St. Petersburg at the moment when two 
other parties of military persons were engaged in slaughter- 
ing and being slaughtered in Afghanistan ; and the ob- 
ject of the inquiry is apparently to be that noblest of all 
objects—the ascertainment of truth valued in and for 
itself alone. At least we can see no other. What did 
M. pe Giers think was meant by the agreement of the 
16th March? Was he right in thinking that that was 
meant? If not, what excuse had he for thinking so? The 
suspense attending the determination of these questions 
would be terrible if it only mattered a brass button which 
way the arbitrator determines them. Let us suppose that 
we win all along the line; that the arbitrator finds as a 
fact that M. pe Grers interpreted an agreement not to 
advance Russian troops as meaning that General KomaRorF 
might and ought to turn the Afghans out of Pul-i-khisti; 
that he was wrong in so interpreting it; and, further, 
that he had no excuse whatever for his mistake, What 
will follow? Does anybody know! Will the King of 
Denmark tell M. pe Grers that he is surprised to find 
that a man of education should fall into such an error, 
and that he really must read documents or study phy 
with more attention in future? And, if so, rill Lord 
GRANVILLE consider that “ justice” (Despatch of April 19) 
“has been done accordingly ” ? e must suppose that 
he will, because he has said (May 4) that Her Mavszsty’s 
Government “do not desire to see gallant officers put on 
“their trial”; and at the same time he expresses thei 
“ satisfaction” at finding themselves able to adopt the 
arrangement agreed to by the Czar, which of course he 
would not do if that arrangement were not satisfactory. 


As regards the main question of delimiting the fron- 
tier, here, too, the truth was known already. It was 
known that, with the colourable exception of the pretended 
Russian concession in the matter of Zulfikar, the Govern- 
ment of St. Petersburg have simply forced their frontier- 
line upon Her Masesty’s Ministers. What was not known 
is the particular way in which the forcing process began ; 
and nothing more humorously impudent than the 
tions, which may be regarded as beginning it, have ever 
issued even from a Russian Chancellor. On April 13 Lord 
GRANVILLE discussed them with M. pz Staat. They were to 
the effect that, coincidently with an evacuation by par- 
ties of the debatable territory, the Joint Commission should 
meet at once, both Commissioners to be furnished with identic 
instructions based upon those already given to Sir Peres 
LumspEN, and in which that officer had been reminded of 
the importance of not imposing on the Ameer “ obligations 
“ which he would be unwilling to assume or could not in 
“ practice fulfil.” But M. pz Staat “would not consider 
“ himself justified in suggesting the above proposal to his 
“ Government, unless he were also in a position to advise 
“them that Her Masgsty’s Government, in accepting the 
“ proposal, would, on their part, give a verbal assurance 
“ that, in the event of differences arising between the Com- 
“ missioners as to the line of frontier between the Murghab 
“and the Heri-Rud, Her Maysesry’s Government will 
“regard the control of territory to the north of the line 
“ proposed by the Imperial Government, in a note dated 
“ January 28, 1885, as one of the obligations referred 
“to in that portion of the identic instructions which 
“ deprecates imposing upon the Ameer ‘ obligations which 
“* he cannot in practice fulfil.’” It is only in translatin 
this mass of diplomatic verbiage into colloquial Engli 
sentences that the comic effrontery of the proposition fully 
merges, “ We have,” says M. R in effect, “ pro- 
- = a line for your acceptance as the boundary of the 
“dominions of the Amgrr. It is not final; oh no. We 
“are quite willing to accept a frontier traced by a Joint 
“Commission. But you must first promise us that no 
“ territory outside of our proposed boundary line shall be 
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“awarded to the Ameer. You must agree beforehand (as 
“ indeed, being sensible men, you can do with a good con- 
“ science) that the mere fact of our wanting any such 
‘territory renders the control of it an obligation which 
“the Amger ‘cannot in practice fulil.’” Nor does the 
comedy of the situation lose anything when Lord GRanvILLE 
takes up the word. “I am not sure,” he says mildly, “ that 
“I eilieeiend you. Do you mean that, if any such terri- 
“tory is in dispute, we are to promise to consider, on the 
“ principles already laid down, the question whether it should 


- or should not be han? .Or do you mean us to promise 
y 


“ that all territory so disputed shall without further con- 
“ sideration be declared Russian?” ‘The latter,” replies 
M. Lessak promptly. “Then,” exclaims Lord GRanviLLE, 
the British lion now thoroughly roused, “I will never con- 
* sent togive such a promise. Itis impossible,” he writes— 
to return to the exact words of the despatch—* that we 
“ should agree to such a condition,” and no doubt at that 
moment he thought it impossible, But we never know what 
we can do till we try. 


MR. MORLEY ON THE CRIMES AOT. 


M® JOHN MORLEY has quite unconsciously sup- 
plied a demonstration of the excellence of the 
Crimes Act. When he wrote his letter which ap- 
peared in the Times of Wednesday, it was with quite 
another object ; but, the circumstances being too strong 
for him, his arguments served only to invalidate his 
case. Put generally, Mr. Mortey’s position is, that 
certain clauses of the Bill which the party of order in 


Ireland and elsewhere consider indispensable ought to be 


repealed, not because they are new or exceptional or oppres- 
sive, but because the powers they confer on the Government 
were already given by the ordinary law. Mr. Moriey 
does not maintain that the Government ought not to possess 
these powers or that they are unnecessary, but only that it 
is wrong to confer them by a special Act. In his zeal for 
the ordinary law Mr. Morey is prepared to allow that 
name to some legislation, which, on the principles of the 
opposition to the Crimes Act, should be considered as 
belonging to the very worst kind of exceptional legislation. 
In the course of his criticism of Clause 16 he refers to the 
surviving remnant of a Whiteboys’ Act as part of the ordi- 
nary law. It would seem that a country in which the legis- 
lation of the Whiteboys’ Act kind has ceased to be exceptional 
has little call enough to treat the Crimes Act as a serious 
breach of the usual rule. Mr. Morey does not directly deny 
that the existing state of the peace in Ireland is the result 
of the Crimes Act, nor does he assert, even by implication, 
that government can be carried on without the use of the 
wers it confers. His whole contention is that, as Ireland 
is quiet now, there is no need to retain the machinery 
which produced peace. He makes no attempt to answer 
the questions which should first of all be disposed of by 
disputants on his side. He neither explains how it was 
that the ordinary law failed by itself, but has succeeded in 
the form of a Crimes Act, nor how machinery which failed 
before is to succeed in the future. 
. It is useless to argue with adversaries who are terrified 
by a name. Mr. Mogzey will continue to be horrified when 
he sees the ordinary law forming part of a Crimes Act, and 
he will therefore go on being useful to a class of politicians 
who hate that measure because it has proved to be effectual. 
In the meantime we have every reason to be satisfied with 
the argument he has produced to justify his own dislike 
and the stronger feeling of his friends. He attacks one 
part of the Crimes Act after another, only to end by 
showing that it was already a well-established part of 


makes his first attack on Sections 4 and 6, which “ con- 
on the Attorney-General in certain circumstances 
requiring that the jury shall consist en- 

of special jurors, and entitle him as of right to an 
“order of the Court directing change of venue.” These 
clauses are unnecessary, as we are asked to believe, 
because “ these provisions already exist and have been 
“ frequently resorted to, apart from the regular change of 
“venue which ically arises in connexion with the 


in his facts or not, his argument equally tells against him- 
self. If the powers conferred on the Attorney-General 
are not exceptional, as Mr. Mor.ey says they are not, why 
do they become so peculiarly odious in a Crimes Act} A 


few lines lower down he quotes, apparently with approval, 
the Lords Committee’s recommendation in 1881 that “the 
“ proceedings in the Queen’s Bench for removing trials to 
“another venue might with advantage be rendered more 
“simple and expeditious.” Here, again, the question 
suggests itself why, if Mr. Morey agrees that those powers 
of the Attorney-General should be exercised, and even 
made more easy to handle, does he disapprove of them when 
they are conferred by the clauses of the Crimes Act? As 
regards Section 7, by which intimidation is made an offence 
against the Act, and Section 22, which makes it triable sum- 
marily before two resident magistrates, we find exactly the 
same line of argument. Mr. Mortxy objects to them 
because “ the magistrates in petty sessions have already the 
“ power, without the Crimes Act, of imposing on this class 
“of cases fines and terms of imprisonment that are, 
“ in the opinion of the Lords Committee, sufficient to meet 
“ the requirements of justice.” The Conspiracy or Trades- 
Union Act (38 & 39 Vict.) would give power enough. 
Now, once more, without stopping to inquire into Mr. 
Mortey’s accuracy or to ask whether his examples run on 
all fours, we may point out how effectually his arguments 
overshoot his case. On his own showing, it is necessary to 
check intimidation, and the means adopted in the Crimes 
Act are not extreme or exceptional. Then why object to 
the Act on these grounds? Mr, Morey can contemplate 
vigorous measures with pleasure. He apparently approves 
of the imprisonment of Messrs. Davitt, HEALY, and QuINN 
in 1883, and apparently not only because they were not 
punished under the Crimes Act. He seems to object to 
Section 16 mainly because it has not done enough. The 
condemnation of this Star Chamber clause, in his opinion, 
is that under it only twenty-five per cent. of the murders 
committed during the agitation have been punished. Mr. 
Mortey knows, or would know if he had not bound 
himself not to see, that the imprisonment of Messrs. 
Davitt, Hzaty, and Quinn proved of little use, because 
the directors of the murder conspiracy were at large. 
They were secured or persuaded to remove themselves 
largely by that very Section 16. Before Mr. Morey 
shows it has failed, it is incumbent on him to explain by 
what process a larger proportion of the murders committed 
before the passing of the Crimes Act could have been pun- 
ished by the ordinary law. It is useless to argue that the 
ordinary law will remain and be sufficient if the Crimes 
Act is allowed to expire until it is shown why the stringent 
and necessary provisions of the first proved ineffectual as 
long as they were not collected into the latter. 


THE CRY FOR A OONSERVATIVE POLICY. 


T is fortunate and unfortunate for Mr. Bartiey that 
his letter to the Times should have appeared a 
day before the delivery of Lord Ranpotpn CuuRcHILL’s 
after-dinner speech to the Tower Hamlets Conservative 
Association—unfortunate for him as a critic, fortunate for 
him as a Conservative. If he wrote his letter as a candid 
friend of the least amiable variety, he is to be condoled with 
on being so promptly and effectively answered ; if, as we 
much prefer to believe, he wrote in a spirit of sincere, if 
mistaken, solicitude for the interests of his party, he is to be 
congratulated on having had his anxieties so speedily dis- 
pelled. But, whether it be to him matter for congratulation 
or condolence, there is no doubt, we think, of the com- 
leteness of the answer. We do not here refer so much to 
rd CHURCHILL’s efforts to meet Mr. Bartey’s 
specific demand for the formulation of a Conservative 
policy on home and foreign affairs. These efforts were 
indeed sufficiently successful, and, though there are, of 
course, some points in Lord Ranpo.pu’s programme on 
which the Conservative party may find it difficult to agree 
with him, the differences of opinion which would thus 
be disclosed are not half as numerous or one-tenth part 
as serious a8 those which divide the Whig and Radical, 
the Imperial and anti-lmperial, the Constitutional and Re 
volutionary sections of the Liberal party from one another. 
But what we chiefly value in this reply to Mr. Bartiey is 
not the attempt to respond to Mr. Bartiey’s demand, but 
the exposure of what that demand amounts to. Lord 
RanpotpH CHURCHILL did not describe it at all too dis- 
respectfully in characterizing it as a “parrot cry.” In the 
mouth of many excellent persons who repeat it on the Con- 
servative side that is exactly what it is; with the Radicals, 
who first raised it and who now exert themselves to keep it 
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going, the case of course is different. The former simply 
reiterate it because it has a plausible sound, and they have 
not troubled themselves to examine sufficiently into its 
meaning; the latter know very well what it means for 
them, and that the constant repetition and encouragement 
of it is their only chance of diverting popular attention from 
the true issue to be determined at the next election. 

There are two ways of meeting that demand for an 
Opposition policy which blundering Administrations will 
always raise, and with a vehemence proportioned to the 
number and gravity of their blunders. The argumentum 
ad hominem which Lord Ranpotpn Cuurcuitt employed 
with so much skill and humour the other night is legitimate 


_and effective enough within its proper limits. The demand 


that the Opposition should found their claim to power on 
the enunciation of a definite policy of course presupposes 
that the men who for the time being hold power have 
declared and continue to act on a policy of that description. 
Demolish this presupposition, and the onus which the “ins” 
have been attempting to fix upon the shoulders of the 
“ outs” is at once shifted to their own. Instead of chal- 
lenging the claim of their opponents to oust them, they 
must set to work and establish their own right to their 
places. For it is plainly safer for a country to place its 
affairs in the hands of a party who have not declared, 
or even who have not made up their minds as to the best 
way of conducting these affairs, than to leave them in 
the hands of a Government which has at various times 
made up its mind in thirty-seven different and mutually 
destructive ways. But of course the more solid reply to 
the demand for a policy is to show, as Lord RanpoLrn 
in sketching out a Conservative programme incidentally 
did, that as regards nine out of ten of the matters 
with which English Governments are occupied there is 
no question of alternative policies at all. When Mr. 
Barttey, for instance, asks for the policy of the Conser- 
vatives with regard to Russia and India, he forgets appa- 
rently that it is, by admission of Ministers, known to them 
already, and is identical with their own. Mr. GLapsToNnE 
publicly congratulated himself in the House of Commons on 
the fact that his policy in Afghanistan was both a well- 
known and a national one, not dividing parties at all; and 
the statement was generally cheered. Again, in cases 
where the two parties may have been originally divided on 
lines of policy, “ accomplished facts” have brought them 
together. Even Lord Ranpo_pn once heretical 
on the subject of Egypt, admits now that our position in 
that country imposes on us exactly those obligations which 
Ministers describe so admirably and discharge so execrably. 
Mr. Bartizy asks about Ireland. Is it pretended that 
there is any nominal difference of policy between the two 
parties here? Do the Liberals as a party profess less attach- 
ment to the Union than the Conservatives? Are the Con- 
servatives any less anxious than the Liberals profess to be 
for the restoration of normal rule in Ireland whenever it can 
be safely restored? No, the Ministerialists are perfectly 
well aware that it is not on policy but on administration that 
they have wrecked themselves, and that it is for admini- 
stration and not for policy that the Conservatives should 
take their places. No doubt Conservatives cannot outbid 
Mr. CHamBer.ain’s offers of “ransom,” or Mr. RicHarp’s 
and Professor RocrErs’s promises of attack upon the Ohurch 
and the Constitution. No doubt they cannot produce a 
rival policy of spoliation and destruction. If they could, 
it would be no less foolish than unscrupulous to allow 
themselves to be betrayed into a competition of domestic 
bribery, to the neglect of those guilty blunders in the 
administration of our affairs beyond sea which must be 
remedied before prosperity at home can be attained. 


“ BALLYRAGGING” IN POLICE-COURTS. 


= case of the International Working-Men’s Club, 
which is still before the Marlborough Street Police- 
court, seems to have infected the tribunal in which it is 
being heard. Whether the police or the members of the 
club, or both, or neither, prove to ‘be responsible for the 
disgraceful riot which occurred at midnight on Saturday, 
May 9, there can be no doubt that the scene was a very 
tumultuous one. Many of those who took part in the 


resembled the classical mob compendiously 


bed by the English translator of Mommsen as having 
“fury in their hearts and the legs of benches in their 
“ hands.” But there seems to be no reason, logical or 


otherwise, why cases of riot should be riotously conducted, 
unless we are prepared to admit, not only that “‘ who rules 
“o’er freedom should himself be free,” but that “ who 
“ drives fat oxen should himself be fat.” The mob may 
have called out “ Kill the Germans!” regardless of the 
national bogey Prince Bismaxck and the effect which their 
indiscreet utterances might have upon Lord Rosesery’s 
mission to Berlin, The spirit of insularity still walks and 
may be invoked upon occasion against “them furriners,” 
with an unmeaning epithet prefixed. “That is a very 
“ painful occurrence,” said the Oxford Head, when informed - 
by an excited undergraduate that a workman had been 
killed in the act of “re-facing” the college buildings. 
“ But I must point out to you that it furnishes no ex- 
“euse for your approaching me without your academical 
“costume.” Some may consider that this functionary was 
unduly and unreasonably sensitive on the point of etiquette. 
It is possible, however, to err on the other side, and a little 
of such ceremonious stiffness would not be amiss in Mr, 
Newron of Marlborough Street, “ A wet-nurse, sir, is not a 
“ table-d’héte,” remarks one of the charactersin Lord Lyrron’s 
serial poem Glenaveril. ‘A police-court, sir, is not a music- 
“hall,” Mr. Newron might have observed with equal 
truth and felicity to Mr. 5. B. Apranams, solicitor. Mr. 
ABRAHAMS, doubtless with zeal and ability, defends the men 
who, according to the prosecution, assaulted the police, who 
broke into the club which, again according to the prose- 
cution, sheltered wrongdoers from justice in Perey Mews. 
He is very anxious about the way in which “his” 
witnesses are treated, considering that, because their evi- 
dence is expected to tell in favour of “his” clients, he is 
charged with the duty of protecting them against all 
comers. One of these witnesses, who appears to belong to 
the same category as the unfortunate Mr. WINKLE, being 
rather “ too willing,” found the evidence of Horace Jongs 
more than her self-control could bear. Horace Jones de- 
scribed those inside the club as heavily armed with billiard- 
cues and knives. ‘“ And,” he added, “I believe one of 
‘“‘ them had a cheese-cutter.” At this point “a respectably- 
“ attired young woman in court” having perhaps heard of 
Mr. Justice Burt's dictum that a court of law was not a 
church, exclaimed “ That’s a lie!” Now this was bold of 
the respectably-attired young woman, because she thereby 
pledged herself, not only to the absence of the cheese- 
cutter, but to the want of a particular belief in the mind of 
Horace Jones, into which receptacle of ideas she could not, 
as lawyers say, “ dive.” 


At this point some tyrannical minions of authority inter- 
fered, and the respectably-attired young woman was removed 
from the court, “screaming loudly.” We trust that un- 
necessary force was not used in the course of ejecting her. 
We are disposed, also, to think that it would have been 
better if the police had waited—as, according to the re- 
port, they did not wait—for the orders of the magistrate 
before taking a step which they had probably ho legal 
right to take of theirown mere motion. But, if there was 
one person who had absolutely nothing whatever to do with 
the matter, it was Mr. 8. B. Apranams. He was not 
appearing for the respectably-attired young woman, but for 
the defendants. Nevertheless, he addressed a long homil 
to Mr. Newton on the conduct of the police, and demand 
“amid loud cheers,” that the young woman should be 
brought back. Now, if this sort of thing is to be allowed, 
the distinction between a police-court and a bear-garden 
will soon be obliterated. “This is not,” Mr. Newton 
is reported to have said, “an ordinary court, but a 
“court in which justice has to be administered.” The 
antithesis is rather obscure, and we cannot help having 
an opinion that the sooner the Marlborough Street 
Police-court becomes an ordinary court the better. 
That people who interrupt the evidence of witnesses 
by coarsely insulting them should, whether young or 
old, male or female, respectably or disreputably “ attired,” 
be promptly removed, is, we should have supposed, too 
obvious to require statement. When the hearing was 
resumed next day, Mr. Newron very sensibly ordered all 
the witnesses on both sides out of court, which would 
indeed be a desirable course in all cases of conflicting testi- 
mony, but for the fact that, if there is an adjournment, 
the evidence appears in the newspapers next morning. 
Why did Mr. Newrow allow himself to be browbeaten by Mr. 
S. B. Apranams? A magistrate is master in his own court, 
and he owes it to the public, as well as to himself, that his 
authority should be exercised for the preservation of order. 
If he cannot exert the power confined to Courts of Record 
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by committing for contempt, he may at least have the 
authors of unseemly interruptions turned out. Probably a 
warning would in all cases be sufficient ; but such “scenes” 
as that which occurred at Marlborough Street last Monday 
reflect little credit upon the dignity and efliciency of the 


presiding magistrate. 


. THE HOME SECRETARY AND THE CRIMINAL 
LAW. 


IR WILLIAM HARCOURT'S occasional propensity 

to magnify his office was productive of a useful little 
debate in last Thursday night’s Committee of Supply. We 
say his occasional propensity, because at other times it is 
the pleasure of the Home Secretary to speak of himself 
and his functions in connexion with the administration of 
justice in language of elaborate, though obviously feigned, 
umility—the “ servus servorum Dei” of a Grecory VII. 
or an Innocent III. Last Thursday, however, he was in 
the opposite mood, and replying to representations made by 
Mr. Sexton on behalf of a man named Ryan, convicted 
last March on a charge of assaulting the police, Sir 


Harcour? casually remarked on the absurdity’ 


of supposing that “cases of alleged improper conviction 
“were so rare that he would be easily able to recall the 
“ circumstances of any particular case.” On the contrary, 
he went on to say, “ they occurred every week, and he 
“ had them constantly coming before him.” This statement 
was found sufficiently startling even by members who 
had noticed, as most of them probably had not, the qualifi- 
cation imported by the word “alleged”; and a further 
explanation was anxiously called for by Mr. Gorst and Mr. 
Sctater-Bootu, who both of them expressed the surprise 
of experience at the Home Secretary's statement. Sir 
Witiiam Harcourt upon this explained his meaning to 
have been that allegations as to the innocence of convicted 
persons were taking place daily and weekly, not that fresh 
cases in which the verdict was ill-founded were occurring at 
this rate. The answer was not calculated to remove 
entirely the impression created by a previous statement to 
the effect that “errors in convictions took place more fre- 
“ quently than one could wish, not only in [reland, but in 
“ England”; and it was not unnatural that the debate 
should have branched off into a discussién of the Criminal 
Appeal Bill of 1883, and mutual recriminations between 
Ministerialists and Opposition with reference to the loss of 
that measure. 

We are certainly not about to review its merits or 
demerits now, though we entertain a very strong opinion 
that the failure of that attempt at legislation was merely 
another rebuke of the vaulting Ministerial ambition which 
has so often o’erleaped itself. But we do not suppose that 
any difference of opinion as to the merits of the Criminal 
Appeals Bill will extend itself to the question whether the 
state of things described without any apparent dissatisfaction 
by the Home Secretary is or is not profoundly unsatis- 
factory. First, Sir Wittram Harcourt “ personally ex- 
“ amines the evidence” in all cases of the kind referred to, 
and if “internal evidence ” or the “ allegations of persons of 
“ credit” inspire him with any doubt of the correctness of 
® conviction, he “ adopts a practice which he has found ex- 
“tremely useful”—namely, that of “sending down the 
* Solicitor to the Treasury to make inquiries on the spot, 
“and to examine all the surrounding circumstances ; 
“and such examination sometimes results in establishing 
“the innocence of the convicted persons.” It may be 
regarded as creditable to the sound judgment and in- 
dependence of mind of the Solicitor to the Treasury that 
it does not always result in establishing the innocence 
of the convicted persons. A convicted person must be highly 
unpopular “on the spot ” if he cannot find plenty of friends 
‘anxious to do him a good turn with the kind gentleman 
from the Treasury, especially when it can be done without 
risk of a prosecution for perjury. But we confess ourselves 
unable to comprehend the state of mind of any reasonable 


_ man who can approve of this mode of reviewing the decisions 


even of an inferior court of justice. The status of the court, 
indeed, and the character of its proceedings contribute in- 
directly to the force of our objection. Anomalous as is the 
jurisdiction of the Home Secretary in cases of conviction 
for capital and other serious offences, there is something to 
be said for it, and it is at least exercised under exceptional 
securities derived from the more complete character of the 
preyious judicial investigation. But the notion of an 


executive officer “turned loose” among the decisions of 
Quarter Sessions, whose judicial imperfections ought to be 
and can only be corrected by judicial revision, has nothing 
whatever to recommend it. Sir Harcourt would, 
no doubt, make an excellent Cadi; but a reversion to Cadi 
justice in this country is surely rather a retrograde step. 


A CORAL ISLAND. 


EOPLE who have never seen coral islands talk as if they all 
resemble an earthly Paradise. It is vain to seek, even in the 
books of genuine travellers, for a true and unvarnished account. 
Asarule they lie out of the beaten track, and for one in the 
Indian Ocean there are fifty in the Pacific. Voyaging from 
England to America, or from Aden to Australia, it is but seldom 
that any land is sighted. From Cape Guardafui to Cape Leewin, 
from Lisbon to Rio, one may | oo without meeting anything in 
the way of scenery more solid than a rain cloud or a mountainous 
sea. But of late some steamers, both of the Royal Navy and of 
the Orient Line, touch at the southernmost island of the Chagos 
Archipelago, where a coaling station has been established, and, in 
spite of the difficulty which might be anticipated in making an 
island in mid-ocean, the highest peak of which is only seven feet 
above high water, navigation has been reduced to such a scientific 
certainty that a steamer can run in at Diego Garcia without 
deviating a mile from its set course. The island is as nearly as 
possible in the longitude of Bombay, but more than seven degrees 
south of the Equator. It is thus situated in one of the hottest 
places in the world, being just on the edge of the comparatively 
temperate and cloudy belt which lies on either side of the line. 
Fierce sunshire alternated daily with heavy showers, the tempe- 
rature between 80° and 9go° all the year round, equal day and 
night, or nearly so, all seasons almost alike, except that there is a 
little more wind in June than in January—such is the climate. 
For scenery there are the three million cocoa-nut palms and the 
varying blue of the inland sea. There are no walks, no roads, no 
towns, no shops, no amusements. It might almost be said that, 
except when a ship comes in for coal, there is no employment ; but 
a donkey takes away the reproach of Diego Garcia in this respect, 
as, with the help of a companion or two of his own species, he 
grinds cocoa-nuts for oil day and night, without ceasing. 
Early in the morning of the day on which the steamer e 

to “make Diego ” the passenger hears the unusual cry of “ Land 
in sight!” On the port bow he can make out, through a blinding 
shower, what looks like the ghost of a waving wood, and as the 
rain clears off and the equally enn | sunshine bursts forth, he 
descries a row of green palm-trees, all inclined one way by the 
wind, growing from a green bank a few feet only above the white 
breakers. These are the Six Islands, They lie in a ring, being 
linked together by coral reefs which approach the surface of the 
sea, but do not rise above it. Though no one inhabits them, 
each islet has its name; Egmont, for instance, and L’Isle des 
Rats, and Sipaille, Lubine, Carre-pate, or Tattamucca. A tradi 
brig or two comes once or twice a year from Mauritius, 
gathers a cargo of cocoa-nuts. The anchorage is good within the 
ring, and the entrance, on the western side, is about seven fathoms 
in depth. A little further south is another of these strange rings 
—scientific people eall them “atolls”—the very dangerous Pitt 
Bank, which nowhere rises above high-water mark. A little 
further north there are some thirty islands, and at least an equal 
number of banks and rocks and shoals and reefs, all of the same 
coral formation. Here the prevailing nomenclature is Spanish 
rather than French—Chagos and Peros Benhos, for example ; but 
English surveyors have identified Speaker’s Bank, Blenheim Reef, 
the Ganges, the Centurion, the Victory, the Eagle, and the Two 
Brothers, each probably named after the ship by which it was first 
visited, in some cases after the ship first wrecked on it. Mariners, 
as a rule, give such places a wide berth ; but, as they extend in a 
belt, with only a few miles intermission, from the Maldives and 
Laccadives on the coast of India to the Comoroes on the coast of 
Africa, this is not always possible for sailing-ships. Almost every 
captain comes home with the idea that he has seen breakers 
where no breakers are on the charts, or struck a reef where 
200 fathoms are marked, The Bridgewater Reef, for years a 
terror tu navigators, has lately been proved not to exist; but vol- 
canic action, and other causes which cannot be foreseen, so often 
affect the configuration of the ocean’s bed in those latitudes that 
it is better twenty fictitious rocks should be reported than a real 
one overlooked ; and the Hydrographic Office is inclined to be a 
little credulous from excess of caution. There is, of course, 
often a difficulty in distinguishing one atoll from another. In 
the geographical characteristics are the same. A ring of coral 
surrounds a Jagoon; there is an entrance at the north-western 
side ; where the coral is a foot or two above the tide a thick green - 
robe of clematis covers the white rock, and tall palms flourish 
overhead, Outside the sea is in most cases at least 200 fathoms 
deep, and inside it varies from three fathoms in some atolls to an 
almost unfathomable depth in others. Darwin and other naturalists 
have pat forward pretty theories as to the formation of these s 
islands. According to some they are of purely coralline growth, and 
have gradually risen up from the bottom of the sea. If so, they 
must have been countless ages growing, as in the memory of men, 
or since they were first discovered, there has been no perceptible 
alteration in their height. The banks are banks still, the islets 
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are no higher above water than they were fifty years ago. Some 
again account for the existence of atolls by hes 9 that voleanos 
have raised circular craters to within a few feet of the surface, 
and that the increasing labours of the coral insect have done the 
rest. The objections to this theory are the absence of any signs 
of voleanic action among the islets of the Chagos Archipelago, and 
the large size of some of the rings which would presuppose in 
several cases a crater many hundred times as wide as that of 
Vesuvius. A very ingenious hypothesis would account for atolls 
by the galvanic action set up between salt water and certain 
winerals, but it has as yet hardly been worked out. A 
fourth theory is that which makes Madagascar, Mauritius, 
Réunion, the Chagos Group, and other islands in the Indian 
Ocean, to be parts of a great southern continent, which has 
even received a name—Lemuria—and of the existence of which 
the chief evidence is the presence of a peculiar type of fauna 
in certain islands and not in others, The great advantage of 
this bold idea is that, while on the one hand it affords a good 
working theory on which to go, it is, on the other, from its very 
vagueness, difficult to refute distinctly. In the Pacific the rising 
or sinking of atolls and other islands has long formed a subject of 
careful observation. The Fiji Islands, for example, are believed 
to be going down in the world, not figuratively, but really ; while 
the New Hebrides are slowly going up. The only practical diffe- 
rence is said to be that the rising groups are more subject to local 
fevers than those that are sinking, which may perhaps afford con- 
solation to the inhabitants of the latter. 

Diego Garcia is as good an example as can be found of the 
“ atoll” t It is fully thirty miles in circumference. If we 
could imagine all the 
its sandy beach we might form some idea of Diego. 
is a lake with a shore and nothing else, The shore, in some 
places a few feet, at others a few yards, but never so much as a 
quarter of a mile, wide, is entirely covered with trees. They are 
chiefly cocoa-nuts, but there are various kinds of tree ferns, and a 
few flowering shrubs. Near some of the houses of the few creole 


settlers from Mauritius there are orange-trees; but the whole | 


produce of the island consists of cocoa-nuts, and little else. It 
used to be divided into half-a-dozen estates, but all are now con- 
solidated under the same management. A magistrate comes over 
from Mauritius twice a year to try cases; but, as the population 
consists altogether of less than a thousand people, chiefly negroes, 
with only three white families, there is not, as a rule, much 
occasion for his visits. Some glimmerings of past history may 
possibly be extracted from the local names, The western arm of 
the horseshoe terminates in the “ Point Marianne Estate,” on 
which flourishes the capital, a coolie camp, called Puren. The 
opposite arm is “Minni-Minny”; between them are the 
“ Widow's” Estate and “ L’Ance David.” With such materials, 
with a coral island, a sapphire ocean, a turquoise lagoon, Marianne, 
Minni-Minny, and the Widow—* widows is dangerous, Sammy ” 
—we only want the gallant L’Ance David to offer us the outlines 
of a third Paul and Virginia. But all such tales fail in leaving out 
the realities. ‘here is nothing about fleas in any of them ; nothing, 
or very little, about centipedes. The misery of life on a coral island 
can hardly be exaggerated. One English family stationed at Diego 
lives on a little islet, east of the entrance. It rains every day. 
The mosquitos are unequalled for size and ferocity. ‘The only 
food is an occasional fresh fish, with tinned meat and vegetables 
from England, The monotony of existence is only broken by the 
visit of an occasional ship, or by a gale which unroofs the house. 
To the lonely inhabitants it is nothing that beautiful shells and 
branching coral are to be found on the beach, that strange, bright 
birds come across the ocean to build their nests in the cocoa-trees, 
or that the sea over the reef is of an ethereal blue, such as no one 
can imagine that has not seen it. The stray visitor goes away 
disenchanted with life on a coral island, and ready to prefer the 
discomforts of civilization, the restraints of society and clothes, 
the pests of the an and the telegram, to green islands and blue 
sea with rats, thunderstorms, mosquitos, and land crabs for 
company, and a thermometer always at summer heat. 


PLAYING AT POLITICS. 


er wy aged politicians who can recollect the struggles of the 
last Reform Bill (and, judging by the accounts which Radical 
— give of events much nearer in date, there must be many 
politicians whose memory is much shorter) may remember a ribald 
wish which was then current respecting the compound householder 
and the deceased wife's sister. Politically (for privately and socially 
we make no such impertinent suggestions) it would, we think, be 
very nice if Mr. Auberon Herbert could unite his lot with that of 
Miss Helen Taylor. They are certainly the most interesting per- 
sonages of the present week, putting members of the House of 
Commons and the winners at Epsom out of question ; and there is 
an unconventionalness about the attitude of both which seems to 
call gt for a union of destinies. The thing is, we know, 
impossible ; but the idea is sweet. 

The man in the street says that Miss Helen Taylor is going to 
be elected for Camberwell. The mere oddity of the proceeding 
does not matter, nor the fact that it is impossible to mention 
any qualification on the lady’s part, save one to be presently 
mentioned, and the fact of being step-daughter to a person wlio 
went further than any one else to establish the unsuitableness of 


‘the re 


e of Wight sunk in the sea <y 
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erg may! for Parliament. The qualification also excepted is 
that Miss Taylor is declared by her colleagues of the School 
Board (with what justice it is impossible to say) to possess 
ifts as an obstructionist which Mr. Healy might honour and 

r. Biggar bow to. There will, if Mr. Trovel an’s estimate of the 
character of the future Parliament be accepted, be plenty of room 
for obstruction in it, and Miss Taylor will have an opportunity of 
shining. Besides Camberwell, on the very highest authority, is 
known to be a place that “ doesn’t count ”—that is, capable of all 
sorts of uncovenanted and unclassified ings. Further, 
Miss Taylor's male competitors (such is the incredible baseness of 
Man) are said to be secretly aiding and abetting her candidature 
each in the hope that her election will be declared void, and that 
number two (himself, of course) will walk in as duly elected. 
The probabilities, therefore, point to a very bad five minutes for 
ing officer followed by his backing down and pro- 
viding a problem for the House of Commons, in the working out 
of which Miss Taylor is sure to take and play her part with 
a zest and brio which will leave Mr. Bradlaugh far behind. 
With judicious nursing the Helen Taylor question might be 
made to postpone for at least two Sessions that formal abandon- 
ment of all foreign policy which Mr. Trevelyan predicts and for 
which he pants. fr will have been observed by really careful 
students of the history of the present Parliament that, though the 
Government did much harm when their hands were full of Mr. 
Bradlaugh, they did on the whole less than since he has ceased 
to find them occupation. 

It would add to the interest and propriety of the gpa o 
above regretted as impossible that, while Miss Taylor is thus 
taking the most active part in politics, Mr. Auberon Herbert 
affects the contemplative side of the life political, We apologize 
if we have missed it, but Mr. Herbert's well-known name bas not 
struck us among the lists of candidates, high class and low class, 
not well known and a great deal too well known, who fill, if not- 
the trump of fame, at any rate the paragraph of the humble bat 
honest “liner.” The epistles which are dated from Ashley 
Arnewood (a locality pleasantly reminding one of Marryat’s not 
least charming books) breathe an interest in politics indeed, but 
also what the cultured people call, we think, a spirit of aloofness. 
Whether this is due to the impossibility of making an im- 
pression on an evil and adulterous generation which Mr. Herbert 
formerly experienced in Parliament, or to that unpleasant 
escape of a ducking in the Serpentine, or to a possibly prudent 
conviction that a man who wants to upset all the institutions of 
the realm can find no place with the Tories, and a man who 
blasphemes all the leaders of Liberalism has no place among - 
Liberals, we cannot pretend to say. But Mr. Herbert, in these 
epistles from Ashley Arnewood, seems to be quite content to be 
left writing. Although we agree with a great deal that he says, 
we own that our admiration for Mr. Herbert's writings is con- 
siderably less than that of the paper which finds room for them 
and of some other people, The chief thing that is really piquant 
about Mr. Herkert's Hootings of an Owl in the Wildetness is 
that he formerly took a vigorous part in establishing in power the 
persons at whom he now hoots. This adds, we say, to the 
piquancy of his testimony; but it does not perhaps add to the 
reader’s estimate of the intellectual quulilications of the 
witness. To some people, at any rate, six years of Gladstone 
Government were not needed in order to show that Mr. 
Gladstone is certain to make ducks and drakes of English 
honour and English interests; that Mr. Chamberlain is, to 
speak plain English, a demagogue pure and simple; that a 
Parliamentary majority elected . Caucus, and on no principle 
whatever, except “ Down with Beaconsfield and up with 
Gladstone!” was likely to be about the worst instrument of 
Government ever known in England, and so forth and so forth, 
These people knew these things long ago, and said them with 

ect plainness, and with quite sufficient reiteration and point. 

r. Auberon Herbert, making the discovery for himselfafter some 
years’ experience, is an interesting spectacle no doubt, but he is 
chiefly interesting in the same way as are the wonderful boys in 
the stories, who invent clumsy tables of logarithms for themselves, 
when they might buy them ready for use for a few pence, and pass 
sleepless nights in working all over again calculations which are 
the easy inheritance of more fortunate. and well-informed 
students. 

However, perhaps we are too fastidious. Perhaps it is well 
to “let everything go in,” and even Mr. Auberon Herbert, who 
still, if we mistake not, is a speculative Republican, may be good 
to let go in at Mr. Chamberlain. ‘The well-known reasons which 
have always induced prudent generals to use for similar purposes 
auxiliary troops of dubious fidelity and small positive value apply 
fully here, especially as in this case the auxiliaries are just spoili 
for a fight. Mr. Herbert is dreadfully angry with the President o 
the Board of Trade. He is angry in the first place because Mr. 
Chamberlain has said that “all classes of politicians will have to 

ize their masters.” This revolts Mr. Herbert's independent 
mind. His family motto used to be Ung je Serviray, but he has 
probably long discarded such things as mottoes, and has, at any 
rate, determined to call no man master. “No man, no hundreds 
of thousands of men, have any claim to be Mr. Chamberlain’s 
master,” says he nobly, a propesition to the second half of which 
at least we yield a cordial and unqualified assent. The man who, 
being single in a — of thirty millions, calls the 29,999,999 
his masters and takes their will for law, is a worm and no man; 
there is no doubt about that. And though there is pérhaps a little 
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of the pulpit in what follows, Mr. Herbert’s sermon to Mr. 


’ Chamberlain on the vileness of servanthood is a very creditable 


and excellent sermon of its kind; as is his thirdly, and lastly, 
about “trusting the people.” Mr. Herbert is one of those ex- 
cellent people who can rebuke any cant that is not their own cant 
with great majesty and some point, and, as Mr. Chamberlain’s 
cant about trust and masters happens not to be Mr. Herbert's 
cant, the Honourable Auberon “ gives it ” to the Right Honourable 
Joseph with a will and not without effect. 

There may, however, be some people who, though they admit 
that it is not bad fun tosee Mr. Herbert rebuking Mr. Chamberlain, 
and while they con‘ess that a great deal of what Mr. Herbert says 
is true, may also feel perversely and vulgarly disposed to question 
Mr. Herbert's locus standi. e have said that he, to say the 
least, is not known to have done anything to keep from power the 
Prime Minister whose fall he now pathetically paneet, and the 
President,of the Board of Trade, whom he charges, in almost so 
many words, with being a servile demagogue. That might be for- 
given if Mr. Herbert had any intelligible theory of politics to sub- 
stitute for the Gladstone-Chamberlain theory of “ serving their 
masters” and getting a dig now and then at the institutions of the 
country when opportunity comes handy. We have not observed 
in any of the epistles from Ashley Arnewood any such theory; 
for “ seeking out what one believes to be just and right and 
speaking it unhesitatingly,” though a very noble phrase, comes to 
just nothing at all, and would accepted as a description 
of their own proceedings alike by Mr. Gladstone and by Lord 
Salisbury, by Mr. Chamberlain and by Lord Randolph Churchill. 
And we think we have seen some utterances of Mr. Herbert's in 
which he lays down quite as Radical a programme as Mr. 
Chamberlain's, only that it is to be Radicalism 4 /a Codlin instead 
ot Radicalism @ /a Short. Mr. Chamberlain likes ransom and 
State guidance; Mr. Herbert thinks ransom immoral and State 
guidance a snare. But we really do not know that one is further 
than the other from acquiescing in the simple constitutional 
theory of the King as master (a mastery which can insult no one 
because it is not a mastery of force, or wealth, or intellectual 
adroitness, or wire-pulling, but a natural gift of which no sensible 
man is any more jealous in another than he is jealous of 
that other having different coloured hair or eyes) of an inherited 
or nominated nobility, recruited from time to time, so as not to 
be a close body, but emancipated from the enslaving influence of 
popular caprice and choice of Commons chosen by free election 
of competent electors to balance the inherited element. We 
know pretty well what Mr. Chamberlain thinks of the non- 


- elected elements in this scheme, and we know what his instru- 


ments do with the elected portion of it. But if Mr. Herbert is any 
greater friend than Mr. Chamberlain to the Monarchy and the 
two upper estates, he has kept his friendship very dark, and if he 
is not for caucussing the Coenen he has never, that we know 
of, advocated or supported any effort for keeping them repre- 
sentative of the best of the nation, instead of the worst. 
Which being so, we really do not know why Ashley Arnewood 
should call Highbury black, or why Mr. Herbert, who wants 
to turn England yg in his fashion, should want to speak 
80 despiteously of Mr. Chamberlain, who wants to turn it topsy- 
turvy in his. If Mr. Herbert has renounced his errors and re- 
turned to the point of view (he may call it Tory or he may call it 
Whig if he likes, we really do not care two toadstools) of the 
English Constitution, then we shall recognize him as a qualified 
critic of the Knight of the Bought Affidavits, and his crusade in 
honour of the peerless Bromingamia ; but till then we are very much 
inclined to let Clan Chattan and Clan Quhele tight it out as they 


like, and to regard complete extermination after the fashion of the | 


North Inch, or better still, of Kilkenny, as about the best thing 
that can happen for the country. 


AS YOU LIKE IT IN THE OPEN AIR. 


lly seems as if England had at last arrived at the consciousness 
that Jupiter Pluvius is not after all invincible, that it is pos- 
sible to enjoy oneself in the open air, and that a raindrop is not of 
necessity an instrument of death. Hitherto, perhaps, Monsieur 
Fogg bas accepted the estimate of his climate so often flung in his 
face by his “ lively neighbours,” and has been content to believe it 
a pestilent congregation of vapours, and himself an embodiment 
ot its gloom, Fortunately, however, the contagion of example has 
induced him to imitate the open-air entertainments of the’Conti- 
nent, and the consequent absorption of ozone may render his 
temperament more mercurial. We have reason, therefore, to be 
grateful to Lady Archibald Campbell for this alone—that she has 
reminded us of a time when England was a country of forests, 
and when Englishmen lived in them, “ like the old Robin Hood,” 
fleeting “ the time carelessly as they did in the golden world.” 
She is, however, entitled to our sympathy and gratitude on 
more specific grounds; for she may claim, and we think with 
justice, to have. added something new, and something worth 
adding, to the annals of histrionic art. And, charitable in its in- 
tent, we welcome the performance of the forest scenes of As You 
Like It on Saturday last in the grounds of Coombe House as 
@ cheering contrast to most charitable “ duc-dames” (to use 
Jaques’s word) which have recently been crowding legitimate 
actors off their own boards. We-con‘ess that when we have 


witnessed this play at the theatre we have felt a want which 
could not be concealed by the most careful and brilliant acting—a 
want of harmony between the actors and the surroundings. We 
could not realize that Rosalind and Orlando were actually in the 
Forest of Arden; and the more elaborate were the means taken to 
effect the requisite deception, the more inadequate did they appear. 
In fact Shaks was more able with one little weapon to bring 
the Forest before his audience than the modern stage-mechanician 
with all the resources of his art. Hartley Coleridge remarks :— 
“Nothing can exceed the mastery with which Shakspeare, with- 
out any obtrusive or undramatic description, transports the imagi- 
nation to the sunny glades and mossy shadows of umbrageous 
Arden. . . . You hear the song of the birds, the belling of the 
stags, the bleating of the flocks, and a thousand sylvan pastoral 
sounds besides, blent with the soft plaints and pleasant ambiguities 
of the lovers, the sententious satire of Jaques, and the courtly 
fooling of Touchstone, without being told to listen to them. 
Shakspeare does all that the most pictcrial dramatist can do, 
without ever sinking the dramatist in the landscape-painter.” Such 
a task is beyond the range of the scenic artist, because, despite the 
admirable and wonderful perfection to which this branch of histrionics 
has been brought, and though it can satisfy certain requirements, it 
can never stir the imagination of an audience. The limits of the 
stage are too narrow, and the skill of the artist is perforce con- 
fined to the elaborate presentation of one or two prominent objects 
that flaunt their u ity in the face of the spectator. The ars 
celare artem of theatrical mechanics has not yet been attained. 


We with Lady Archibald Campbell that the impalpable 
charm, the essence, the reality of As You Like Jt can only be 
seized on a stage whose carpet is the nm sward, whose roof is 
the blue sky, whose orchestra is the birds, whose scenery is tree, 
bush, and meadow. Here and there in the Arden Forest we may 
suppose there were stately spaces, studded with immemorial trees 
and carpeted with fern, where, by force of continuity, Nature had 
made laws for herself and acquired “the holy peace that only pur- 
pose brings”; and that it was in one of these calm oases, removed 
from the tumultuous struggle of weed and briar, as from the grasp- 
ing and ambitious intrigues of courts and men, that Rosalind and 
Orlando, the Duke and his followers, were wont to meet. Such 
was the spot chosen for Saturday's performance ; and, face to face 
with such a stage, we can realize how the characters of As You 
Tike It, let loose from the galling chains of an unkind world like 
boys from school, left humanity behind them, and rushed into the 
tields and woods, venting their high spirits in many a rude gambol 
and jest, singing the while— 

Blow, blow, thou winter wind! 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude. 


We can realize, too, the progress of the struggle between 
humanity and Nature, during which humanity asserts the claim of 
love, and, triumphantly winning the victory, brings the truants 
again into the fold, Jaques alone excepted. Humanity has no 
influence over him, for he has been a libertine and exhausted its 
delights. To realize all this, it is not only “one touch of Nature ” 
~- is required, but Nature herself in her outward and visible 
orm. 

On @ priori grounds it might seem, as one distinguished critic 
remarked, that the conventionality of verse in the mouths of 
actors was at variance with the natural background; but, as a 
matter of fact, this was not so. The truth is that, though the 
scenery was Nature, it was not Nature in puris naturalibus; it 
was not the wild thing cozened and caught and at war with its 
surroundings, but it was Nature persuaded, tamed, and helping 
of her own free will ; for the walls of the auditorium served as a 
sort of frame to thé picture, so that, without losing that sense of 
artificiality which is necessary to and inherent in all dramatic 
enjoyment, because it implies a sense of difficulty overcome, you 
felt that the scenery, the accessories, the circumstances were 
simply the most perfect that could have been devised; you felt 
that there was a problem to be solved, and that its solution had 
been triumphantly achieved. 

The stream which leans against every snag and stone seems 
therefrom to gather strength. So the acting of the theatre 
depends on scenery and furniture, every addition and develo 
ment making the study of it more complex than before. ‘l'o 
translate actors from the encumbered boards to the free sward 
was therefore putting their powers to a severe trial; but right 
well did they grasp the difference of method that was required. 
The Touchstone of Mr. Elliott was a most satisfactory perform- 


| ance; and never did Mr. Vezin’s Jaques appear to better advan- 


tage. Miss Calhoun represented Rosalind in a light-hearted, 
frolicsome, and sympathetic style, the most effective under the 
circumstances, and which contrasted well with the poetical, 
picturesque, and imaginative rendering of Orlando by Lady 
Archibald Campbell, who was certainly the most striking figure 
on the stage. 

No doubt, however, the handling of the picturesquely-attired 
crowd, accompanied b was chief 
individuality of the play, because the etfects thus produced were 
— of attainment on any boards. The dresses, which were 

tless in taste, the grouping, and the general arrangements of 
the performance, were perfect, and reflect the highest credit on 
er diligence and discretion of Lady Archibald Campbell and Mr. 
win. 
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We look forward with the greatest interest to the performance 
by “The Pastoral Players” of Fletcher's Faithfull 8 
which, so far as we know, has not been acted for two centuries, 


and is well worth the trouble that is being spent over it. 


THE DERBY. 


HE three minutes or less of intense excitement while the race 
is being run afford but little pleasure in comparison to the 
interest that is taken in a Derby beforehand. We are inclined to 
think that the great pleasure of racing lies in anticipation, and that 
the actual races, although intensely interesting for the moment, 
are comparatively minor gratifications. Indeed, it may be a ques- 
tion whether a man may not feel as keen a thrill of excitement 
when he opens his telegram or searches his newspaper in order to 
see what has won the Derby, as he does when he watches for the 
judges’ number after seeing two horses dash past the winning- 
post. The late Derby was a double success, for it created an un- 
usual een interest in anticipation, and the race itself was 
splendid. 
One of the most important questions in connexion with favourites 
for the Derby is their soundness, For that race horses have to run 
a mile and a half up hill and down hill. Over a mile on the flat an 
ansound horse in either wind or limb may occasionally win; but 
a really unsound horse rarely carries off a Derby. It is notorious 
that Melton was suspected throughout the winter on account of a 
large tendon or crooked sinew on one of his fore-legs, Racehorses 
with ae of this kind — go on well through - 
ter of their preparation, an en give way in some 0’ 
their coe beg or even in the very race itself. Melton had 
trained and raced with this enlarged tendon as a two-year-old, so 
there appeared to be every reason for hoping that he might do so 
also as a three-year-old; but still there remained the fact that, in- 
stead of running over a flat T. Y.0. course, he would now be galloped 
at his best pace over the long Derby course and rattled down the 
trying hill to Tattenham Corner. Even Paradox, the winner of 
the Two Thousand, was said to have undergone veterinary treat- 
ment on his hocks during the winter ; and, although he won the 
Two Thousand and appeared to gallop freely enough, there were 
racing prophets before the Derby who refused to believe that his 
hocks were as clear as they ought to have been. Crafton, who 
had run such a close race for the Two Thousand with Paradox, 
was broken-kneed. He is a hard puller, and it was generally 
understood that he had once bolted at exercise, fallen down, and 
chipped his knees. There was not much harm in this, but there 
were critics who took exception to his fore-legs on other grounds, 
and gave it as their opinion that they would be as little surprised 
to see him break down as Melton in the race for the Derby. 
Royal Hampton's soundness was beyond suspicion on the day of 
the race, no long before as far as that goes; yet in the course of 
his two-year-old career there was a time when he was said to 
“make @ noise.” age | was another horse that had been 
voted a screw at one time. He was suddenly reported to be lame, 
without apparent cause, in his fore-legs. Then it was said that he 
had thrown out splints, after which he became sound again. 

Some people take more interest in the owners of the horses that 
run in the Derby than in the horses themselves. Lord Hastings 
owned Melton; Mr. Brodrick Cloete, who has spared no ex- 

nse during his short career on the Turf, had Paradox. Mr. 

erard, who has had the ill-luck to run his horses second 
for the Two Thousand two years successively, ran Crafton; Mr. 
Obildwick was represented by Royal Hampton. M. Lupin, who 
has been long enough on the Turf to have bought horses from 
King William IV., and has won the French Derby half a dozen 
times, owned Xaintrailles. General Pearson had Ruin, and 
Lord Rosebery, who has not been racing with much success of 
Jate, ran the Lynette colt, who, however, could scarcely be called 
a favourite. Sir George Chetwynd’s colours were borne by King- 
wood. The Duke of Westminster, Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, the 
Duke of Portland, Lord Zetland, Mr. Peck, and several other 
large owners of racehorses whose colours generally figure promi- 
nently in great races were unrepresen 

Melton was one of the last of the dozen starters as they went up 
the hill. At the mile-post Royal Hampton was leading, and he 
headed the field down the hill to Tattenham Corner, where he 
seemed to run wide, and allowed several horses to him. Of 
these, Sheraton led for about a hundred yards, and then Red Ruin 
went to the front, but only to be immediately challenged and beaten 
by Xaintrailles. Both Luminary and Paradox were now racing after 

aintrailles and Red Ruin, with Melton about a couple of lengths 
behind them, but Luminary could not long keep up with the 
leaders. Rather more than a quarter of a mile from home Webb 
rode Paradox ahead of the field, but he did not press him until 
reaching the distance, where he saw Archer bringing up Melton. 
A very fine race followed. About a hundred yards from the 
winning-post Melton and Paradox were side by side; then Archer 
madeone resolute cail on Meltonand gained an advantage of a neckina 
stride or so; after that, until the end of the race, Webb seemed to 

in ground steadily with Paradox, but Melton still had his head 
fn front as he passed the winning-post. Royal Hampton was a 
bad third, and Xaintrailles was fourth, so the four horses that 
came in first for the Middle Park Plate came in first for the 
Derby also, and for the first time a winner of the Middle Park 
Plate has won a Derby. This was Archer's fourth Derby, and he 


never rode better. Master Kildare, the sire of Melton, was only 
represented by one other winner last year, and he is advertised to 
serve at the stud for twenty 7 But when we look at his 
igree, it is impossible to deny that Melton is a very well-bred 
orse. Two of the most reno strains of racing blood are those 
of Birdcatcher and Touchstone, and within half a dozen 
tions we find three crosses of each in the family-tree of Melton. He 
is also descended from both Thormanby and Sweetmeat. It is a 
great honour to win a Derby, and it is almost as great an honour 
to have bred the winner of a Derby, Lord Hastings can have the 
satisfaction of feeling that he has done both. 

Now that the race is over, it may be a consolation to backers of 
several of the losers, as well as a satisfaction to backers of the 
winner, to reflect that oa did not choose their champions with- 
out good reasons. Of the excellence of Melton’s public form 
there could be no question. He had only been beaten once, and 
then by a head only, by Luminary. He had won the New 
Stakes at Ascot, the Middle Park Plate, and the Criterion Stakes, 
and this season he had shown himself to be in good form by win- 
ning the Payne Stakes with freedom and ease. A mere glance at 
his performances in the pages of the Racing Calendar made it 
plain to any one that, on paper, his chance was the best. Lumi- 
nary’s form, again, was very high. It was true that, although he 
had beaten Melton by a head, he had himself been beaten by 
horses that had in their turn been beaten by Melton; but he was 
the only conqueror of Melton, and he might beat himagain. He had 
won four races, worth between four and five thousand pounds, and 
on the two occasions when he had been beaten, he had given away 
liberal allowances of weight and yet run into a place. Un- 
doubtedly this was excellent form. Paradox had been beaten in 
his first racee—the Middle Park Plate—but he had run in such a 
raw, coltish fashion that the performance could not be trusted, and 
even then be had run within two lengths of Melton. In his second 
race he had left Xaintrailles a long way behind him, and Xaintrailles 
had been a good second to Melton for the Middle Park Plate. Cer- 
tainly the weights had been in Paradox’s favour, but, making due 
allowance for this, it could be argued that on this form Paradox 
might be at least as good as, and possibly better than, Melton. 
This year Crafton had run Paradox to a head for the Two 
Thousand ; but he had probably improved since last season into 
a racehorse of high class, and he was trained to perfection for the 
Two Thousand. Moreover, it was believed by many people that 
Paradox would beat Crafton far more easily over a longer course 
like that for the Derby than he had beaten him over the Rowley 
Mile. As to Crafton himself, he had been beaten three times last 
season; but how often a horse that runs very moderately as a two- 

ear-old develops into a three-year-old of the highest class, and 
in each of Crafton’s defeats he had been placed. Then he had won 
the Halnaker Stakes at Goodwood very cleverly from nine horses, - 
For the Two Thousand, again, it was the opinion of some fine 
judges of racing that the moment the winning-post had been 
his head had been in front of Paradox’s, and on that form, 
if it were true, he had a fair chance of beating Paradox in the 
Derby. The supporters of Royal Hampton again had a very fair 
case. Taking up the argument of the backers of Luminary, that, 
if Melton was good, Luminary should be better, they went on 
to say that Royal Hampton might be better than even Luminary, 
since he beat him by three-quarters of a length. Royal Hampton 
had had 8 Ibs. the best of the weights, but they maintained that 
he had finished “ ull of running,” as racing men say, and would 
probably have had a little the best of it if the weights had been 
equal. Some of his form had not been so good; but what a 
horse has done once he may do again, and there is a theory that it 
is as fair to argue on a horse’s best form as on his worst. Then even 
on Royal Hampton's losing form, he had run within two lengths 
of Melton for the Middle Park Plate, on which occasion he had 
run a dead heat with Paradox when giving him7 lbs. Xaintrailles 
had won each of the three races for which he had started in France 
this year, and they were valuable stakes, worth in all over 6,000/. 
In none of these races had he been fairly extended. Last year he 
had been somewhat-raw, said his admirers; yet he had won the 
Prendergast Stakes, and had been placed for both the Middle 
Park and Dewhurst Plates, in the first of which races he had 
beaten Paradox, while in the second he had run third to him, but 
there was something to be said in his excise on the last occasion. 

With regard to the ——- of the favourites, Xaintrailles 
had perhaps more length and size than any of them. Crafton 
was also one of the larger competitors. In his height and length 
there is nothing wanting, and his outline is excellent; but some 
judges thought him a plain horse when looked at from behind, and 
te did not show the quality of some of his opponents. Melton 
was about the best looking of all the starters for the Derby. He 
shows great quality, with plenty of muscle and no lumber. 
Paradox, though scarcely so good-looking, has capital fore-legs 
and great muscular development in his quarters and thighs. 

Luminary is a well-shaped and muscular colt. Royal Hampton 
is a fine colt, but he was not the best looking of the field, and 
Red Ruin had many admirers. 

The French Derby, which was run for on Sunday last, was 
rendered more open by the absence of Xaintrailles, who could 
hardly have failed to win the rich stakes, which almost equalled 
those of the English Derby ; in his absence, a very strong favourite 
was made of the Marquis de Bouthillier’s chestnut colt Reluisant, 
whom Xaintrailles had beaten very easily in the French Two 
Thousand. Reluisant now beat the eleven horses that opposed 
him with equal ease. He is by Bagdad out of Kleptomania by 
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Adventurer. Bagdad was by West Australian; so Reluisant is 
descended from Touchstone both through his sire and his dam. 
Asa comparative test of French and English racing form, the 
approaching Grand Prix promises to be a race of great interest; 
but the winner of the English Derby is not entered for it. 


HANDEL’S ORCHESTRA. 


ANDEL Choral Societies, Handel Christmas performances, 
Handel festivals have become part of the institutions, almost 

of the religious observances, of the country. Now the purity 

of an institution and of a ceremonial becomes disfigured by 
formal accretions and meaningless decoration as soon as the spirit 
of the observance is dead, and only the corpse thereof is galvan- 
ized by the inspiration of some novel and foreign sentiment. This 
has long been the case with Handel's music. Few of his works 
have survived—only those, indeed, whose literary character and 
traditions secure consideration on other than purely musical 


rata ds and even of these the right and true appeal has never 


n effectually heard. Something German or something Italian, 
but always something modern; something noisily and sectarianly 
religious ; at best something romantic, many-sided, and dramatic— 
any and all of these have been delivered; but never the reticent 
and polished, yet forcible, utterances of the most stately of 
musicians, The approaching Handel Festival, which coincides 
with the bicentenary of the com ’s birth, seems a right 
monient to begin a revival of his music in its pristine purity. It 
is possible that, played as it was written, it might not be at once 
acceptable to the esthetic emotions of to-day ; but it is, at any rate, 
certain that it would arouse a feeling that is far stronger and more 
general—the feeling of curiosity. Love of novelty it was that led 
to the gradual distigurement of Handel’s work; and to this same 
passion there is every probability of our owing its restoration. 

It is not as though the traditions of the defunct Sacred 
Harmonic Society were to be regarded as the final authority, 
Here and there writers on music have spoken, and conductors 
have conducted (for the most part, it is true, to deaf ears) on 
saner principles. Mr. Rockstro, Mr. Prout, Mr. Cusins, Mr. 
Lamoureux, Mr. Hallé, and many others, have shown the way, 
either practically or theoretically, to the acquirement of a more 
artistic habit, and have still much good counsel to offer. Besides, 
authorities exist which may be consulted and compared; as the 
autographs of Buckingham Palace, the Smith Manuscripts, 
belonging to Mr. Barrett Lennard, the contemporary MSS. to be 
found in various collections, and the early printed editions of 
Walsh, Arnold, and others. The traditions of an age fastidious 
enough in music are warrant for an enthusiastic admiration of 
effects that dillered widely from those we have applauded ; effects 
= by simple and massive means which we have studiously 
earnt to disuse. Accounts of the first Handel Commemoration 
prove the orchestra of 1784 to have been composed of very 
different materials from that of to-day, yet to have been capable 
of peculiar and wonderful results. In those times certain instru- 
ments were so formidable in number that the general orchestral 
tone must have been something entirely unknown to us, and rich 
in effects, climaxes, and gradations of sound, which have dis- 
— from our experience. Moreover, musicians, from Mozart 

own to Sir Michael Costa, have been constantly supplying addi- 
tional parts. Mozart wrote to replace the organ where it was not 
available; others to obtain some sort of effect where the beauties 
of the original had been lost by changes in the composition and 
proportions of the orchestra; others yet to supply the equivalents 
of parts omitted because some instruments were altered in struc- 
ture, or their players so educated as to be no longer able to 
execute certain passages as they were written. 

There has been no consensus of opinion as to what extent some 
alterations are necessary or permissible ; but it is confessed that 
such as have been actually introduced are both injudicious in their 
nature and extreme or unnecessary in their application. Some 
musicians contend with Mr. Rockstro that all additional accompani- 
ments, even Mozart's, are superfluous ; that when an old composer 
accompanied an air with a thorough bass and figures indicating 
chords on the organ or harpsichord, he intended such simplicity to 


‘ contrast with the elaboration of numbers more fully instru- 


mented; and that to find strong contrasts and rich colour in 
Handel's scores, all we have to do is, not to call in the aid of im- 
pertinent ophicleids, trombones, clarinets, and euphoniums; but 
merely to restore the original proportions of his orchestra, and to 
double, as was the custom of his day, the violin parts with oboes, 
and the basses with bassoons. Others think, with Mr. Prout, that, 
though our modern alterations and additions are extreme and 
vulgar, yet the original scores are incomplete and inefficient in 
the absence of supplementary parts. Mr. Prout’s contention is, 
that we have got so thoroughly accustomed to the modern orchestra 
that we could not with pleasure revert to the ancient formation, 
and that we must, therefore, do our best to make up for Handel's 
deficiency with the means inherited from Berlioz and Beethoven. 
Furthermore, he holds that the art of playing on the organ 
from a figured bass is extinct, and that consequently the 
completion of the score should not be left to the “discretion or 
indiscretion” of the organist. In fact, with him “ the question is 
not whether, but how,” additional accompaniments should be 


written. Other musicians, admitting the difficulty of determining 
the employment of the organ, propose to dispense with it alto- 
gether by the use of Mozart’s accompaniments. They were written 
to that end, and by a master near in time to Handel and —_ 
related to him in art; and for these reasons their supporters woul 
reject all subsequent additions, and in every other t conform 
to the original scores. On every side the debate is vigorously 
reasoned, and to decide it is not easy. What is certain is, 
that the simultaneous use of the organ, of Mozart's accompani- 
ments to supersede the organ, of additional parts thrown in for 
novelty’s sake, of a crowd of military instruments, and of such an 
orchestra as is needed for the performance of Liszt and Wagner, 
is a proceeding the reverse of artistic. Let us hope that we have 
seen the last of such atrocities. Handel was a great master of 
orchestration, and on the arrangement—in contrast, in gradation, 
in climax—of his instrumental resources, such as they were, he 
has bestowed too much of time and thought and imagination to 
allow of our treating his music in accordance with the governing 

rinciples of bad Italian opera or the Salvation Army. oever 
ce heard the Messiah in churches, accompanied ow the 
organ, or abroad, with little else than Mozart’s additions, will not. 
hesitate, we take it, to admit that, if certain effects are lost, the 
general result of either system is infinitely clearer and more 
artistic than that confused and overcharged performance to which 
we are commonly subjected. 

Not everybody is aware how sweeping have been the changes in 
the composition of the orchestra since the end of the last century. 
The subject, however much discussed among musicians, has not. 
been brought before the general public. In a programme written 
by Mr. Cusins for a performance of the Messiah in St. James's 

all some years ago, it was pointed out that, besides the intro- 
duction of strange accompaniments and novelties in “ tempi ” in cer- 
tain movements of the Messiah, only two wood wind instruments are 
used where Handel would have employed at least a dozen. Mr. 
Rockstro finds in the Archives of the Foundling Hospital that in 
the year of Handel’s death the orchestra consisted of twenty 
stringed instruments in opposition to four oboes, four bassoons, two 
horns, two trumpets, kettledrums, and an organ. Dr. Burney tells 
us that in the Commemoration Orchestra of 1784 twenty-six 
oboes, twenty-six bassoons, a double bassoon, twelve trumpets, and 
as many horns, co-operated with a hundred and fifty-seven strings. 
Now, in the ordinary modern orchestra, about fifty stri are 
balanced by two oboes and two bassoons ; and even in the Handel 
Festival (1880), where the strings were three hundred strong, 
such contrast as was provided was the work of not more than 
eight oboes, eight bassoons, two double bassoons, six trumpets, 
and twelve horns. It is evident that the true Handelian comple- 
ment to three hundred strings would have been fifty oboes, tifty 
bassoons, twenty-four trumpets, and twenty-four horns; and we 
may be permitted to assume that, with such tremendous and 
sonorous artillery, we could altogether dispense with cymbals, 
ophicleids, and even gratuitous trombones. 

| an —s critical and a country so proud of its Handel 
will no longer be fobbed off with spurious imitations of his music ; 
but, were it only from pride and curiosity, will demand some pre- 
sentation of the real qualities of his art. Let us at least be per- 
mitted to judge for ourselves of the tone of the Handelian 
orchestra, Those who are familiar with the effect of the oboe 
and bassoon will not readily accept in substitution the sound of 
modern brass. The solemn, mellow, and singing qualities of the 
bassoon are universally admitted. The oboe, it is true, has been. 
stigmatized of late as unpleasing, harsh, and rustic; but, at any 
rate, it has been a favourite of all nations and of all musicians, 
Gluck and Beethoven “ ont merveilleusement compris l'emploi de 
cet instrument précieux,” says Berlioz, in his Zraité dinstru- 
mentation ; and, for his own part, he speaks of it as “avant tout 
un instrument mélodique,” and adds, that it has “un caractére 
agreste, plein de teridresse, je dirai presque de timidité.” Mr. 
W. H. Stone, in his accounts of various instruments (in Sir 
George Grove’s Musical Dictionary), speaks of its martial character 
(which Berlioz denies in terms the most positive and explicit), and 
says that the effect of twenty-six oboes, “as in the first Handel. 
celebration, against about forty violins, is difficult to realize.” By 
all means, then, let us have a chance of realizing it. Whether its. 
natural tone be pleasing or the reverse, we may be sure that its. 
effect is admirable in the place and in the proportions assigned to 
it by Handel. What was full of suitable dignity and grandeur 
to him, his contemporaries, and such successors as Mozart’ Haydn, 
and Beethoven, may pass muster with us on its own merits, without 
any infusion of a foreign interest or the “ ” of any modern 
school whatever. For the effects and the beauties of art are 
but relative. The painter and the musician work, the one with 
insignificant sounds, the other with common clays; but, in their 
place in an organized scheme, these vile materials become of vital 
force and import. A square inch of canvas cut from the back of 
the Titian Venus in the National Gallery would seem a dull bit of 
stuff, of no more beauty than a piece of gant de Suéde. Yet a great 
surface of it is rendered exquisite and full of meaning by the arts 
of modelling and contrast. 

The only question is, how is a nearer approach to Handel's in- 
tention to be effected? And, in spite of the organ difficulty and 
the change in the construction of certain instruments, its solution 
is by no means impossible. It is for capable musicians to repro- 
duce, as far as may be, the effect of a performance in Handel's day. 
It is for such musicians to determine whether Handel would have 
used @ piano or an organ, or neither ; to experiment with old and 
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been written on the subject. we demand is that something 
be done ; and that, when we ask for bread, we be no longer put 
off with a stone. 


THE HAYMARKET THEATRE—ST. GEORGE’S HALL, 


‘ATHERINE and Petruchio, “as by David Garrick 
from The Taming of the Shrew,” is a survival from the 
“ palmy days” of the drama, Whether these palms were always 
desirable growths is a question which visitors to the Haymarket 
Theatre can decide for themselves, supposing that the piece runs 
long enough to give the opportunity. Of the good service which 
Garrick did to the stage there is too much evidence to admit 
doubt ; but it is certain that he did some melancholy havoc to 
Shakespeare, The version of The Taming of the Shrew is chiefly 
obtained by piecing together disconnected scenes of the comedy. 
Sly disappears, of course. The humours of Old Sly’s son of Burton 
Heath are too robust for the modern stage. Our complaint is not 
of this, but of the hash that has been made of the pleasant 
comedy, the “kind of history,” “pleasing stuff” which was 
i to frame Sly’s mind to mirth and merriment, to bar a 
thousand harms and lengthen life. -Vincentio, Lucentio, Gremio, 
are all gone; only thescenes of Petruchio’s wooing, wedding, and 
arrival Sede are retained, and they are gone through in a manner 
‘which savours alternately of farce and pantomime. Garrick is 
understood himself to have invented the extravagant method of 
playing here followed; but his great name cannot shield or excuse 
the result. is a — which it 
ight have supposed the careful managers of the Haymarket 
Theatre would me have committed. Mr Forbes Robertson's 
Petruchio is rough; but that is all. He plays crudely, and though 
Mrs. Bernard-Beere’s artistic intelligence keeps her from mistakes, 
it is felt that she is ill employed. A moment of passing diversion 
is provided by Mr. Brookfield as Biondello. A speech set down 
for Gremio falls to him—the description of how the wedding was 
performed—and here his mimicry of the Petruchio’s voice and 
accent is amusingly exact. Nothing can be more welcome than 
adequately interpreted; Shakspeare mutilated and 
‘vulgarized is very much worse than no Shakspeare at all. Such 
as Miss Anderson's Juliet, Mr. Barrett's Hamlet, and 
‘the version of The Taming of the Shrew, injure the noble cause 
of the S ian drama. 


hakspearian 

The revival of Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s Sweethearts, which follows 
Katherine and Petruchio in the present p me, was highly 
judicious. It is an admirable little work in itself, and it affords 
fine opportunities to the ne oy concerned in it. Mrs. Bancroft's 
Jenny Northcott is not to be replaced. One fault it has. The 
actress's laugh is shrill and metallic, and therefore she laughs too 
much ; for rest, it is wonderfully fresh and girlish in manner. 
Spreadbrow is young, diffident, unversed in woman's ways, 
or he would see that, though Jenny teases him and affects in- 
difference, she really returns his affection. The attitude of both is 
conveyed with genuine art by Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft. A dozen 
times Harry's avowals and protestations are checked by some 
frivolous word from her; a dozen times she is on the point of re- 
plying ss he would have her reply, when the spirit of mischief 
Pick is so strong in her intervenes; so at last, hurt and dis- 
not to go and return, as she 
4up and hopes he will do, but to gofor good, Nothing could 
well be more natural than all this, unless. perhaps Jenny's distress 
when she realizes that her lover has gone is a little over- 
‘elaborated. The meeting of the pair thirty years afterwards is no 
less excellent. The ardent lad returns as Sir Henry Spreadbrow, 
# judge, who has only the dimmest recollection of an episode 
which has never slipped from the memory and heart of the girl, 
now a sedate, kindly woman. On that last day he had given her 
a rose which she had carelessly thrown aside, or rather had thrown 
aside with assumed carelessness, He has forgotten, and when she 
reminds him protests that it must have been a camellia. Perhaps 
the finest detail of the second part is when she confirms her words 
> png J him the flower she has cherished. The quivering lip, 
eyes to which tears are so close, the voice with only the 
tlest accent of reproach in it, are very true and touching. 
fis fortunate for Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft that this excellent little 
work is available, This, we presume, will be their last perform- 
ance on the Haymarket stage; and Sweethearts enables them to 
leave behind them pleasant memories and a justitication of the 
high repute they have won. Mr. Elliott plays carefully as Wilcox, 

the 


er. 

In Buckstone’s farce Good for Nothing Mrs. Bancroft and her 
colleagues again do well. It is not very difficult to catch the 
accent of the streets,as the Nan and the Harry Collier—Mr. 
Brookfield—do in this little piece; but there is more than that in 
each performance. There are many clever touches about the Nan, 
ingeniously gives the idea of the dull, 
well-meaning artisan who labours hard to think without definite 

duct. 

PWe must not class St. George’s Hall among the theatres, 
although the distinction between A Night in Wales and the operetta 
of the recognized playhouses is slight. Mr. Herbert Gardner, 
author of Our Bitterest Foe and other neat and well-devised plays, 
has written the book of the piece,and Mr. Corney Grain has 
supplied the music. The trifle merits recognition. As for the 

it shows how a French composer, M. Boum, and a young 


English dramatic author, Roderick Rattleton, occupy between 
them a room in an hotel half-way up Snowdon. They smile ata 
lady who is looking out of a neighbouring window. She recipro- 
cates the silent greeting, and then arises the vexed question, at 
which of the pair her smile was directed? It is all farce, as pro- 
nounced in its way as that of Bor and Cox; but it is good 
fooling, and the humours are well sustained by Mr. Alfred Reed 
as the and North Home as 
setting is tun in itself, and very neatly i 
chooses for the exercise of his musical wit. oat dat 


THE APPREHENSIONS OF THE FRENCH WINE-GROWERS. 


4 y= wine-growers of France are becoming alarmed lest their 
losses through the ravages of the phylloxera should be aggra- 
vated by the effects of over-production. In the old times the 
production of all commercial articles was limited by the cost of 
carriage. It was only in districts well situated as respects water 
communication that the full capacity of the soil could be de- 
veloped. But, when railways were extended in every direction, 
all parts of the civilized world were brought within reach of 
profitable markets, and thereby a great stimulus was applied to 
production, The effects were first felt in the wheat trade, because 
wheat is a necessary of life and in general and strong demand 
throughout the civilized world ; because, also, it is grown in most 
climates; and because, lastly, the adoption of Free-trade in Eng- 
land at the very time that railway construction ~— first directed 
attention to supplying the great demands of the English market. 
But gradually, as railways have been extended more and more, 
other industries have felt the results, and at last there are fears 
that even wine-growing may be overdone. The ravages of the 

hylloxera have helped to increase production in other countries. 
Tn 1875 the production of wine in France amounted to very nearly 
84 millions of hectolitres; in 1879 it fell to 252 millions of 
hectolitres. In the four years, that is, the production of wine 
in France fell off more than two-thirds. This was not solely 
due to the ravages of the phylloxera, extremely bad seasons largely 
contributing ; but, whatever the causes, the result was a strong 
demand in France for wines of other countries. Previously, large 
amounts of French capital had been invested both in Spain and 
Italy in the building of railways, and the commercial communi- 
cations between all three countries had become much larger and 
much closer than formerly. The demand for wine, therefore, 
directed itself mainly to ~ 2 and Italy, and in both these coun- 
tries there was an extraordinary increase in the production; but 
it was by no means limited to those countries. ing the past 
ten years there has been a marked and general augmentation in 
the production of wine in all the wine-growing countries of 
Europe, and also in America, in Africa, and in Australia. Ten 

ears ago the general estimate was that the production of wine in 
Prenee was from one-half to two-thirds of the total production of 
the world ; now, according to the estimates of the best French 
authorities, the production of France varies from a quarter to a 
third of the total production of the world. According to M. 
Tisserand, the Director of Agriculture, the total production of the 
world last year slightly exceeded 113 million hectolitres, of which 
France produced nearly 35 million hectolitres; that is to say, the 
French production, according to M. Tisserand, was nearly a third 
of the whole; but, according to the Annuaire Economique of 
Bordeaux and the Gironde, an authority upon all matters 
relating to viticulture, the total production of the world was 
about 125 million hectolitres. According to this authority, then, 
France produced only about a quarter of the total grown in the 
world, In other words, then, the production of France now is, 
relatively to that of the whole world, only half as much as it was 
ten years ago. 

But it is not alone the increase of wine-growing abroad that is 
alarming the French producers. They regard as still more serious 
the adulterations which have been resorted to since the phylloxera 
became serious. Even ten yearsago the quantity of wine exported 
from France was small. In value no doubt it was very consider- 
able; but in quantity it was a mere fraction of what was consumed 
at home. And the falling off in the four years from 1875 to 1879, 
therefore, left the production entirely inadequate to the home con- 
sumption. The first means of equalizing the supply to the demand 
was naturally to import from neighbouring countries ; but this was 
found insufficient without increasing the price too much, and all 
kinds of adulteration were resorted to. Une means, perhaps the 
least injurious, was the importation of dried fruits from Greece and 
the Levant, which were made into wine by the addition of alcohol 
and other ingredients. This kind of manufacture of spurious wine 
was carried on largely both in France itself and in Germany. Of 
late it would seem that in Hamburg more particularly the 
sale of adulterated wine is assuming very rtions, 
The Bordeaux authority above cited quotes some lists in which 
French wines of high standing are offered by Hamburg houses at 

ices greatly below those at which they can be bought. from 

rench growers themselves. Of course these wines are not French 
at all, but are manufactured in Germany often with a very small 
infusion of the juice of the grape. A third cause that alarms the 
French growers is the enormous increase in the cost of wine- 

rowing since the ravages of the phylloxera became serious. 
Roughly, it would appear that before the phylloxera began the area 
under vines in France was a little under 2} million hectares, and 
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the vineyards on over a million of these hectares have been destroyed. 
As we shall presently see, there has been replanting on a very 
large scale, but this has involved a very large expenditure. The 
enormous losses and serious diminution of the supply by the de- 
struction of over two-fifths of all the vineyards of France naturally 
tended to raise prices, and — would have helped the wine- 
growers over their difficulties had it not been for the extra- 
ordinary increase of production in other countries. The produc- 
tion of other countries has not only of late checked the rise 
in prices, but has caused a very considerable fall; and now the 
wine-growers of France find themselves under the necessity of 
adopting most costly precautions to check the ravages of disease 
and to repair the cmes that have been incurred of late, while 
yet the increase in “ is not so material as to enable them 
to hold their own. It is estimated, for example, that the cost of 
‘cultivating a hectare of vineyard varies annually from 11/. to 

., according to the quality of the wine, and in some cases 
it is even higher than 32/. If this expenditure ensured the 
safety of the vineyards it would perhaps be cheerfully borne; 
‘but, unfortunately, the ravages of disease are still going on, 
and of late other diseases than phylloxera have made their 
ap . The old disease called oidium still lingers, and 
lier: hes recently caused serious losses. To combat these, 


as well as the pbylloxera, and to make head against foreign 


competition, the cost of cultivating vineyards is rapidly rising, 
while yet, as we have said, the price is descending. The result, 
of course, is favourable to the consumer, but it is a serious matter 


- for the French grower. Encountered abroad by a competition 


much fiercer than he had to face in the old times, and obliged at 
-home to incur an expenditure much higher than formerly, he finds 
his profits steadily declining, and he looks forward with alarm to 
a near future in which possibly the profits may disappear alto- 
gether, and the trade may have to pass through a crisis as severe 
as that which has just tried the sugar trade of the world. 
The fear, however, appears to be somewhat exaggerated. In 
the first place, it is to be noted that the phylloxera is now 
ravaging Spain; and, whereas the extension of wine-growing has 


- been larger in Spain than anywhere else, there will in future be no 


doubt a very serious falling off there. It has also broken out in 
Italy and Portugal, and doubtless it will spread to other countries. 
With the extension of the disease in other countries the compe- 
tition of these countries against France will grow weaker and 
the production will annually decline ; while it is natural to sup 

that measures will be taken by the Governments interested to 
check the manufacture of adulterated and spurious wines. At 
any rate, it cannot be beyond the means of the French growers 
and French merchants to make known to the consumer the 
methods by which these unwholesome wines are produced, and to 


up the repute of their own growth; while it can hardly be 
P. 


ted that, if wine does become cheaper, the consumption will 
a very small fraction of the 


increase. As stated above, onl 
rance when the production was 


quantity of the wine grown in 


largest was exported, and doubtless the more the growth of the vine 


extends and the cheaper wine becomes, the more general will the 
consumption of wine also become throughout the world. It is 
-hardly probable, therefore, that the production will increase so 
«rapidly as to bring on a serious crisis in the trade. Still, it is worth 
noting as an interesting evidence of the result of the phylloxera 
in stimulating the growth of wine in neighbouring countries, that 
while last year the production in France was under 35 millions of 
— it was as much as 27} millions in Italy and 22 millions 
in n. 
In the meantime it is satisfactory to find that the efforts of the 
ae in France promise to be successful in checking 
‘the phylloxera. The disease still continues to extend, but its 


_ravages are much less serious than they were some years ago ;' 


and in the meantime the work of repair is making rapid progress. 
Before the phylloxera made its appearance in France, the pm under 
vineyards, according to the Director of Agriculture, was exactly 
2,485;829 hectares, or about 6,140,000 statute acres. About 
1,000,619 hectares, or about 24 million statute acres, have been de- 
stroyed, while 664,511 hectares are attacked, though not yet com- 
tely destroyed. Consequently, of the old vineyards only 821,301 
tares are as yet untouched by the disease, while 664,511 hectares 
-are partially atlected. But, as a matter of fact, the vineyards in 
France at the end of last year covered an area of 2,056,713 hec- 
tares ; from which it follows that 571,503 hectares must have 
been newly planted since the disease be, It is curious that 
only 52,777 hectares have been planted with American vines, which 
are found up to the present completely to resist the attacks of 
the insect, while 520,000 hectares that were formerly applied 
to the production of other crops are now planted with vines. 
The extension of vineyards is chiefly in the south and in the 
centre, while the destruction of vineyards is mainly in the 
Hérault, in which no fewer than 93,000 hectares have been 
-destroyed, the two Charentes, in which 163,000 hectares have been 
destroyed, and the Gard, in which 79,000 hectares have been 
destroyed. The planting of American vines is increasing rapidly, 
though, as shown above, it is still only on a small scale. 
It would appear to be in the Hérault that this planting is 
most resorted to. Already in the present year it is said that 


vabout 20,000 hectares have been planted with them in that 


~department alone, and it is estimated that at the end of the year 


the disease ; and in a few years it appears likely that the vineyards 
will cover a r area than they did before the disease broke 
out. The struggle has been extremely costly, and it has been 
carried on almost entirely by private enterprise; but it would 
seem now as if it would terminate successfully, and that France, 
though exposed to a much fiercer competition than of late, will 
still retain the leading place in the world as a ucer of wine. 
It is, of course, to be borne in mind that we have spoken through- 
out the article only of quantity ; in quality French wines stand so 
inuch higher than those of other countries that there is scarcely 
any comparison to be instituted between them. 


THE BALLET. 


6 bgp are not wanting signs of a revival of popular interest 
in an art which for now many years has seemed to most of us 
to be moribund or at best comatose. The art of stage-dancing, 
the art of the ballet, had once flourished on both sides of the 
English Channel, until it culminated in the most extraordinary 
exhibition of terpsichorean virtuosity ever seen by mortal man— 
the famous and unforgetable pas de quatre. Since then the art of 
dancing has seen dark days. The two greatest dancers who ever 
lived—Marie Taglioni and Fanny Elssler, the one all grace and 
delicacy, the other all fire and passion—left the stage in their 
youth, and no one came forward who was worthy to unlatch 
their slippers. In England the ballet had been an exotic at 
best, and in time it was allowed to shrink and shrivel for 
want of popular support and proper oe, until at last 
even the memory of the true ballet d'action seemed to have 
faded away, and there abode only the lesser and inadequate 
ballet-divertissement. In pantomimes, in operas, in spectacular 
plays of one kind or another, there have never been wanting an 
abundance of dallets-divertissements, mere introduced dances, ex- 
ternal to the action of the play, and as likely as not lugged in 
violently and incongruously. But the true ballet has been seen 
only too seldom—we mean the ballet d'action, with its complete 
plot, as of any other play, —_ and yet adequate, with its ex- 
pressive pantomime, and with its ever-present suggestion of 
etherial and intangible grace and poetry. At the Paris Opera, at 
the Vienna Opera, and at an Italian theatre or two, the effort hes 
been made to keep alive the traditions of this delightful art. In 
Paris this effort has been most successful; for in Vienna, under 
the influence of Herr Taglioni, there has been too strong a ten- 
dency towards the fantastic, both grim and farcical, and therefore 
away from the simply and sensuously beautiful; and in Ital 

there has been an evident inclination to overload the story wi 


y have each a simple 
plot, the development of which can be readily expressed in panto- 
mime, and which lends itself to variety of costumes, scenery, 
and groupi Above all, these have each the touch of fantasy, 
the suggestion of the legendary and the mysterious, which is 
essential to the completeness of a ballet. It is no easy thing to 
write a book for a ballet. To do it well requires an unusual gift 
of imagination and of skill. Heine and Théophile Gautier, poets 
of the past, have not scorned to attempt it, “3 M. ee poet. 
of the present, brought out La Korrigane only two or years 
before he was elected a member of the French Academy. Scribe, 
who, in default of imagination, had a quadruple share of skill and an 
extraordinary faculty of assimilation, was @ master of the art. 
It was Scribe who gave to a dancer a chief part in an opera, 
Fenella in the Muette de Portici ; and it was Scribe, again, who 
invented the opéra-ballet, of which Le Dieu et la Bayadeére remains 
the best —. The librettos of at least two Italian operas— 
the of Bellini and the Martha of Flotow—are taken 
from the plots of French ballets. Of necessity the book of a good 
ballet must contain the elements of a play. Théophile Gautier 
said that the skeleton of a good play is a pantomime, and a ballet 
@ action is neither more nor less than a pantomime, not comic, but 
fanciful, graceful, mystic, and poetic. No med testimony to 
the theatrical skill and the dramatic faculty of the French race 
can be had than the books of the ballets brought out at the Opéra 
in the past sixty or seventy years. The corps de ballet at the 
Opéra takes part in the dballets-divertissements which are intro- 
duced into most modern operas; but the chief dancers reserve © 
themselves for the ballets d'action. It is rarely that Mile. Sangalli 
or Mile. Rosita Mauri is seen even in the ballet in Faust—in the 
act intercalated when M. Gounod’s opera was transferred from 
the Théatre Lyrique to the Opéra, and always omitted in the 
Italian version familiar to English playgoers. The chief dancers 
are to be seen to best advantage when they appear as panto- 


-the area under American vines will be nearly double what it ; mimists as well as dancers. It is a delight to watch the simple, 
‘was at the end of last year. The replanting, as shown above, has ; direct, and dramatic pantomime of Mile. Rosita Mauri in La 


mot yet made up for the damage done; but it is fast overtaking | Korrigane; it is as graceful and as expressive as gesture can be, 
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i. Although in Paris there has been no progress and no great 
| | . originality, there has been no straying from the path. The ballets 
' given at the Opéra may have been good or bad or merely indif- 
ferent ; but they have been one and all built on the proper lines, 
And now and again there have been produced at the Opéra 
; | ballets worthy to rank with the very best of the masterpieces of . 
the past. La Source, for example, planned by M. Nuitter, and 
a composed by M. Leo Délibes, and La Korrigane, planned by M. 
| | Francois Coppée, and composed by M. Widor. These are models 
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Mlle. Rosita Mauri is the only dancer of our times who suggests | the office of the Postmaster-General of the United States of 
the great artists of the past; she has incomparable , skill, | America, Thus Denis Papin is sustained by a panorama of New 
execution, and ease; she is always light graceful ; never | York Bay, with its passing steamships and ferry-boats, and with 

effort; and she is beautiful in face and in It is | a train rushing across the Brooklyn Bridge ae the stage. 
difficult to believe that either Taglioni or Elssler could have united | The story is altogether lacking in the simplicity the symme 
more qualities than Mile. Rosita Mauri. of La Source, or of La Ki or of Giselle, or of the best Fi 


So popular is the ballet at the Opéra that it has been said that on 
the nights when the programme consists of a short opera and of a 
ballet, the opera receives scant attention or none, and on n'entend 

le ballet. Among the many legends in regard to the famous 
Som of Tannhduser at the Opéra, a score — og) is one to 
the effect that the members of the Jockey Club did what they 
could to crush the opera because the ballet was in the first act—a 
most inconvenient position in the bill for those who were wont to 
dine late and to arrive at the theatre when the play was half over. 
And something of the same tendency has been observed in Italy; the 
ballet, which was the younger sister of the opera when it was not 
made to serve as its humble hand-maiden, has been growing in 
favour and elbowing the opera aside. In some respects the 
Italian development of the ballet has been advantageous, Leaving 
the purely poetic to the French, the Italians have sought to 
astonish rather than to charm, and to rely on mass, variety, and 
numbers rather than on simplicity and grace. The Italian 
librettists have enlarged the framework of the ballet to include 
subjects severely tragic or elaborately allegorical; and in some 
respects it seems as though their model was rather the English 
tomime or the French féerie than the true ballet daction. The 
Ttalian composers have followed the tradition of Verdi, and have 
betaken themselves to brass and to bang. The Italian ballet- 
masters have devised more elaborate schemes for the employment 
of immense numbers of dancers and of supernumeraries. Of this 
new school of Italian ballet, two favourable specimens are now 
before the public—Messalina at the Eden Theatre in Paris and 
Excelsior at Her Majesty’s Theatre in London. In point of time, 
Messalina, we believe, is the elder, but it has left Italy only after 
the way had been made straight for it by the success of the 
ounger, Excelsior, which was brought out at the Eden Theatre, 
aris, two years ago, and has since been performed all over the 
United States, and is now to be seen nightly at Her Majesty’s, At 
the Eden Theatre in Paris Excelsior was tollowed by Sieba, and 
Sieba, after an interval, was succeeded by Messalina, which has 
now attained its hundredth night. 

Messalina is called an historical ballet. It is by Signor Danesi, 
and it is founded on the tragedy of Messalina by Signor Cossa. It 
is, in fact, a tragic pantomime, a sort of choregraphic Théodora. 
The chief actors are not dancers; they are masters of grand and 
serious gesture—of the sign-language of the stage, in the main as 
conventional as any other sign-language. There are times when it 
would be difficult to follow understandingly the action of the play 
were it not that an abstract of the scenario is printed in the play- 
bill. We are already familiar with programme-music; Messalina 
is an example of the programme-drama. The story set forth in 
the playbill and on the stage is rather loose-jointed. It is a series 
of episodes in Messalina’s career, and not the well-knit plot of a 
genuine play; but it suffices. We see first the death of Caligula 
and the proclamation of Claudius—this scene is quite useless. 
Then we have a really fine view of the t amphitheatre at 
Rome with the Imperial balcony, from which the Empress smiles 
on the victorious gladiator, Bitto. With much pomp of archwologic 
exactness, and with the aid of hundreds of supernumeraries, we 
have a reproduction, in part accurate and in part fantastic, of a 
Roman popular spectacle. Next we see Messalina’s room, from 
which bitto is dismissed, and in which a troup of Phoenician 
musicians and dancers exhibit before the Empress. After this we 
have an orgy in a sumptuous palace—which takes the place of the 
nameless dens where Messalina dared to descend, according to the 
satirists; and here Bitto discovers Messalina, despite her disguise. 
Then we see the wedding-feast of Messalina and Silius in the 
gardens of Lucullus during the absence of Claudius ; the ceremony 
is interrupted by troops, and Bitto is killed in defending Messalina. 
having in the meanwhile married Agrippina. ly @ tragic pan- 
contin, this, and lugubrious enough it is in the telling ; but in the 
seeing it is a brilliant, lively, glittering spectacle. Enormous 
ue are manceuvred with ease and ——— Costumes are 
exhibited of the utmost richness and variety. t unfortunately 
there is no dancing ; neither of the leading female dancers is 
worthy of the position she holds; nor is the general merit of the 
corps de ballet, of the main body of the dancers, at all note- 
worthy. It is upon the handling of this mass of dancers, in their 
aptly-contrasted costumes, that the ballet-master has relied for 
his effect ; and the average skill of the individual dancer is barely 
adequate te thisend. Asa whole, the performance is inferior to 
the performance of Excelsior at the same house two years ago; it 
is even inferior, distinctly inferior, to the performance of Excelsior 
now at Her Majesty’s, although this is more ragged in execution 
than was the performance in Paris, 

Excelsior is an allegorical ballet as Messalina is an historical 
ballet. It was planned by Signor Manzotti, and composed by 
Signor Marenco. It represents the conflict of light and darkness, 
of progress and superstition, of invention and reaction. We are 
shown a series of scenes in which we see certain of the great dis- 
coveries and inventions thwarted by the spirit of. evil, and then 
comforted by the spirit of light, who sustains them by a prophetic 
future expansion of their germ-like invention. Thus Volta’is 


reguled with a bailet of telegraph messengers in the rotunda of | 


ballets; but it is not deficient in variety and in movement, and 
it affords the most ample scope to the ballet-master and to the 
costumier. In the chief scenes the whole stage is a vast blaze 
and glitter of light and colour and motion. The mass of the 
ballet are divi into squadrons, and they manceuvre and 
charge across the stage and combine together and melt one into 
the other most nom mpi ingeniously, and delightfully, Never 
have so many people on the stage at once been handled more 
skilfully, It isin grand balabiles—the varied and tumultuous 
mingling of a great many dancers, all of fair skill—that the 
Italian ballet of the new school excels. The subordination of 
the soli to the manceuvres of the great wae is the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the Italian style. second character- 
istic is the abundant use of men. most ballets we see only 
women; in Excelsior men are employed freely to give relief, 
to wear the darker costumes, to suggest vigour. The third cha- 
racteristic of the Italian school is persistent effort to get an ok 
parent increase in the height. In the ordinary ballet we see only 
one plane—that of the dancer's body ; but in the Italian ballet this 
plane is doubled, whenever it is possible, by the employment of a 
sharply sloping false stage, or of stools, on which the male 
dancers stand, holding in their hands banners or poles, on which 
revolve highly-burnished globes. The total impression of these 
three new devices and of the precision and variety of the dances 
is marvellous. Excelsior, it remains to be said, is more fortunate 
than Messalina in its leading dancers; for Signora Adelina Rossi 
is really admirable, and the first male dancer, Signor Enrico 
Cecchetti, is singularly gifted. 


UNFAIR BOWLING. 


N°? sensible person is likely to “ presume to be amused” at 
the letter Lord Harris has written to the Committee of the 
Lancashire County Cricket Club, and sent to the daily papers, on 
the still vexed question of unfair bowling. But every one, we 
hope, will be sorry to see a generally decent and right-minded 
journal reducing itself to the level of the law, as defined by Mr. 
Bumble. What ails the Times to sneer at cricket, and at those 
who wish to see it played after the only possible fashion (for it, or 
any game), after that which once was called the pre-eminently 
English fashion of fair play? It is, indeed, clear that the writer 
of the Times article knows next to nothing on the subject on 
which he has expended his clumsy irony. The question is not 
whether throwing shall be allowed to make the chances of the 

me more even; not, as this fearful man has it, whether “ any 
‘ormal step should be taken to deprive those who have learnt a 
difficult delivery of their advantage, which may also be an ad- 
vantage to the game.” Every schoolboy knows that on a good 
wicket the hardest and straightest throwing is perfectly easy to 
play, if the player stand up to it; even ona wicket it is no 
more dangerous than very fast bowling. The question is, whether 
cricket shall continue to be played in accordance with the rules 
prescribed for it by wise men of old, and ratified by succeeding 

nerations; or whether it shall be played by each individual as 

t may suit his convenience; whether, in short, the national 
game of Englishmen shall continue to be a fair and pleasant 

time, meet for all honest folk, gentle and simple, or whether it 
is to become a gratuitous exhibition of human devices, like horse- 
racing or poker? This is really what it comes to. If once the 
rules be relaxed, now for this consideration, now for that, the 
door is at once opened for roguery. There is no use beating about 
the bush; roguery is the word. 

No man is more competent to be heard on this subject than 
Lord Harris. From his youth upwards he has been an in- 
defatigable and an excellent cricketer. Few in his time have 
played the game better themselves. It is not too much to say that 
no man has been more the cause of good play in others. Not only 
in his own county, but all the world over, the noble game of 
cricket has had no more zealous and single-minded champion than 
he. And it is a noble game, the happy and prosperous state 
whereof is one of the few cheering facts in this papier-mdché age 
of lawn-tennis and bicycles. But such its state will not continue 
long, unless this dispute be set at rest; and Lord Harris deserves 
the thanks of all cricketers—past, present, and to come—for what 
he has done, and is doing, to attain that blessed consummation. 

We wish we could feel as certain that Lord Harris will com- 
mand success as we do that he deserves it. It is a very difficult 
question. Many are with him; but many are against him. Some 
are as sure Crossland does not throw as Lord Harris is sure he 
does—does sometimes, that is to say; for the phrase “ is not con- 
sistently fair,” applied to the deliveries of both Crossland and 
Nash, seems to show that, in Lord Harris’s opiniun, both 
bowlers have moments of right reason. As far as the former 
is concerned, the opinion seems to be that his delivery 
is subject to variations, perhaps involuntary ones, With regard 
to Nash, most men seem to think that his delivery lacks the 
saving variety of his colleague's, and that his throws are as “ in- 
evitable” as good poetry. But then he throws less fiercely than 
Crossland, and kas not, therefore, been the themé of so much 
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¢omment. A bowler who only throws on occasions is much like | 
the proverbial bird who can but will not sing. With him who 
ean, or will, do nothing but throw there seems only one course 

n, for those at least not blessed with the triune mind of our 
Prime Minister. Yet with the first the umpire has clearly the 
hardest case, for a series of fair overs is likely to put him off his 
guard, even supposing that he takes the same view of lawful and 
unlawful bowling that Lord Harris takes, It is really most per- 
= Every cricketer would, of course, be loth to take the 

d out of a brother-cricketer’s mouth ; but there is the game ; 
we cannot have our game spoiled for the sake of one or 
two unrighteous men. And who is to decide on their un- 
righteousness? We reject, as pleasing but inconclusive, the 
idea of setting Crossland to bowl on a doubtful wicket, at 
the writer of the Times's article, and taking the latter's 
decision as final. The Committee of the Marylebone Club are, 
it is to be presumed, the judges of appeal in cricket; but 
they do not ow to have the plenary powers ostensibly held 
by the Jockey Club, and it seems doubtful whether their juris- 
diction extends beyond their own ground. There are so many 
conflicting influences at work that a chance of united action seems 
almost impossible. For our own part, we do hereby express our 
most complete and hearty approval of Lord Harris's action, 
which, unlike that of these two Lancashire lads, is, as it always 
has been in this matter, consistently fair. 


SENOR SARASATE. 


M® CUSINS is the coldest of conductors. It is as though he 
recognized no higher inspiration than that of his white gloves ; 
as though his Egeria were the Muse of Tameness. His effect upon 
his orchestra is curious and suggestive. It plays with a certain 
automatic precision, yet with the air of an assemblage sunk in 
sleep; and in listening one is soon lost in speculation as to 
whether it will ever wake again. Of course such metaphysical 
exercises are vastly entertaining to the philosophic mind ; but it 
seems certain that last Suturday’s audience at the St. James's 
Hall had not assembled to consider Mr. Cusins, nor for that matter 
to nod and slumber with the members of his orchestra. They 
listened with a certain drowsy sympathy to a solemn performance 
of Mendelssohn’s “Italian” Symphony, a work (as read by Mr. 
Cusins) remarkable in perhaps the slowest presto in all music ; 
they sat through a set of trumpery ballet movements—“ pas de 
bayadéres,” a“ Lichtertanz,” and so forth—from the Feramorz of 
M. Rubinstein ; they received with prodigious applause a clever 
Symphonie e by M. Edouard o, and a Rhapsodie 
Hongroise by Leopold Auer. But the last two compositions are 
for violin and orchestra, and the solo instrument was in the hands 
of Seiior Sarasate. Him they received with something very like 
enthusiasm. He addressed them in a language they could under- 
stand, and they literally hung upon his words. 

His m is not of the highest, but its delivery is a 
with the essence of a taking and distinguished personality. He 
is not a great musician nor a good interpreter of great music. He 
is too individual in mind, he has far too much of the indefinable 
attribute called temperament, to do justice to any one save 
himself and to anything save his violin. But he has the magnetie 
gift, a touch of genius, the quality of “ devil”; and his interpre- 
tation of whatever is within hi , emotional and intellectual, 
is unequalled. He affects you with the same sense of mingled 
spontaneity and self-consciousness, the combination of artistic with 
nen passion, which is produced by the song of the nightingale. 

ere is the great difference between his talent and Dr. Joachim’s, 
He sings, as it were, for the sake of singing; while with the other 
the great, the dominating principle is that of duty to his music, of 
faithfulness to the masters with whose errand he is charged. The 
one is an artist in rates pve ; the other an artist in interpre- 
tation. To the Spaniard any music is good ; in the worst, indeed, 
he may be more persuasive than in the best. To the Hungarian 
only good music is tolerable; he is better the better itis, and in 
the best he is best of all. 

In technical accomplishment Seftor Sarasate is not, we take it, 
to be es pen He has absolute command of his instrument ; its 
innumerable resources are one and all at his fingers’ ends; and he 
does on it the most difficult feats with an ease, an assurance, a pre- 
cision, not to be overpraised. The facility with which he executes 
a prodigy of double-stopping has the grace and charm of perfect 
athletics; he performs the feat of bowing and playing pizzicato at 
one and the same instant, with a smiling prestance that is almost 
amiable, and so entirely does away with the effect of trick. Again, 
he has the true bow-hand ; his lightest touch has its significance ; 
it is a love-matter between himself and his violin, and the in- 
strument rejoices in his caresses. In force and fire he is nothi 
like the equal of Dr. Joachim; but his tone has an exquisite an 
penetrating sweetness of which he only has the secret. His long 
notes fall in linked lusciousness like (there is really no other com- 
parison) honey from the comb. They are instinct with a sensuous 
property which makes them fairly irresistible. The goality of the 
music in course of performance mes a matter of no moment 
whatever. The artist is gos gan | with his violin to produce 
such sounds as none other can, and while his song continues one 
cares for nothing besides. He touches the nerves and thrills the 
heart; and with him it seems rather an added virtue that, unlike 
Dr. Joachim, he leaves the brain at rest. 


ATHEISTIC SOCIALISM. 


ane like many other abstractions ending in “ ism,” is 
a word of doubtful, if not of double meaning. Everybody 
has been familiar, at least since the appearance of Alton Locke 
more than thirty years ago, with the term “Christian Social- 
ism,” and most people were previously aware of the existence, which 
has since become more obtrusively conspicuous, of a Socialism 
which neither is nor calls itself Christiap, but very much the 
reverse. Mr. Kingsley himself indeed was careful to explain in 
the preface to a new edition of 1862—addressed especially to the 
undergraduates of Cambridge, where he was then a Professor— 
that his view of things had been considerably modified by the 
great change which had meanwhile passed over society “ before 
the influence of religion both Evangelical and Anglican.” And he 
had all along made it plain that, if he spoke in a way which pro- 
voked—not without some reason—the antagonism of a | 
portion of the religious world, he looked at the whole question 
from a religious, not an anti-Christian, standpoint. Clearly, 
therefore, whatever his particular conception of Socialism might 
or might not have to say for itself, it differed widely from the 
Atheistic’ Socialism so rampant rs now in Russia, Germany, 
and other parts of the Continent. It is to the meaning and groun 
of this close connexion of “ Atheism and Socialism ” that a writer 
in the current number of the Contemporary Review calls the atten- 
tion of his readers. Mr. Kaufmann had already ten years ago pub- 
lished a work on Socialism; its Nature, its Dangers, and tts 
Remedies, and, as it appears from Crockford that he has served 
several foreign chaplaincies, he has probably had opportunities of 
observing the practical working of the movement he criticizes on 
thespot. Robespierre’s notion that “‘ Atheism is aristocratic,” and 
therefore that, if there were no God we must invent one, in the in- 
terests of the democracy, is very far from being shared by modern 
democrats. We may demur to the accuracy of a statement, quoted 
from the British Quarterly, that it would be difficult in this day to 
find an assembly of Republicans in which the great majority are not 
Atheists; that rather reminds one of the sweeping assertion of a 
Radical speaker in the Italian Parliament not many years ago, 
that “Italy is a nation of Atheists.” Still it may be feared that 
there is more plausibility in the former statement than in the 
latter. And as all sensible men will agree with Mr. John Morley 
that among the things best worth attending to in history must be 
reckoned “ the forms. of religious thought and ecclesiastical organi- 
zation,” there can be no doubt that the alleged fact, so faras it is a 
fact, is one of very ominous interest and significance. It may be 
too much to say with a German Catholic organ that “ Atheism 
is at the root ot every form of Socialism,” and we suspect it was 
a purel eee coincidence that, - Mr. Kaufmann tells us, 
Darwin's Origin of Species appeared in the same year with a work 
by Karl Marx which he calls the text-book of social democracy. 
But there is unhappily no lack of frank admissions, or rather 
passionate assertions, on the part of leading Socialists of the 
essentially irreligious character of their creed. “Our attitude in 
regard to Atheism,” said one of their spokesmen in the German 
Diet, “is simply that of the scientific materialistic view of the 
universe.” And their leading organ in Germany both emphasizes 
and explains this nece connexion of ideas, “The industrial 
proletariat,” it observes, “is a revolutionary class opposed to all 
other classes of modern society ; hence its natural antagonism to 
the peculiar ideas of those classes which find their most pregnant 
expression in Christianity; but . . . it not only is opposed to 
Christianity, but to every other religious system which could not 
exist without class antagonism (priestcratt), and therefore would 
replace it by irreligion, Atheism, not as a philosophical system, but 
as the express denial of every form of religion.” That is plain 
ut the more interesting inquiry remains behind, as to the grounds 
for this alleged necessary connexion of Socialistic and ‘Atheistic 
views. ‘Two indeed have been already indicated. The speaker in 
the German Reichstag to be sure declared that he and his friends 
“ simply accepted the scientific view of the universe,” which was 
not their own work but “ the product of science during the present 
century.” But this reason is either inadequate or proves too 
much. The “ scientific view,” valeat quantum, has just the same 
claim on the assent of the higher classes as of “the proletariat,” 
and it is notorious that neither do all of those classes nor all 
“scientists ” hold themselves bound to interpret it in an Atheistic 
sense. The second reason, urged by the Social Democrat, has far 
greater practical if not logical cogency. The proletariat, it 
candidly informs us, is revolutionary, and “wants to subvert 
modern society, without at all intending to replace it by any other 
form of society founded on class-rule,” and opposes religion of 
every kind as being identified with class-rule ; or,as Mr. Kaufmann 
phrases it, “ they accept Atheism, because they dislike 
the ruling classes, who ostensibly take religion under their 
shelter.” They think in short not that Atheism, but that religion— 
and especially the Christian religion—“‘is aristocratic,” and therefore, 
inverting the process of the old worshippers of the Etre Supréme, 
they argue that, even if there be a God, we must assume that there 
is none. That is intelligible, if not very convincing, But there is 
a third reason, expounded by a leading French Socialist, M. Malon, 
which is, we suspect, far the strongest of in its working power 
on the parti oyvrier, for whom “ a gospel of material salvation ” is 
sure to possess a winning, if seductive, charm. “To suppress 
religion, which promises an illusory happiness,” says this French 
writer, “is to establish the claims of real happiness, for to de- 
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monstrate the non-existence of these illusions tends to the sup- 


pression of a state of society which requires illusions for 
maintaining it.” jon, according to these 
on the side of the to-do classes, and is their ready pretext for 
defending the oe of earthly conditions by the fictitious 

iness for patient sufferers here. Socialism 


mise of future Pri 

Saanhe to enjoy its heaven in this world, having no belief in 
another, and therefore its religion, unlike the Positivist, “ involves 
no cultus.” So far indeed we are able to agree with the writer in 
Justice, their English organ ; a “ religion ” which acknowledges no 
Deity and no world beyond the grave had clearly better refrain 
from paying at worship. But our English Socialistic journalist 
shall speak for himself :— 

In what sense Socialism is not will be now clear. It utterly 
despises the “ other world ” with all its that is, the pre- 


sent religion. In what | irreligious will be also 
tolerably clear. It brings back ion from heaven to earth, which, as we 
have sought to show, was its original sphere. . .. The devotion of the 
member of the socialized community, like the devotion of all true Socialists 
to-day, will be based on science and involve no cultus. In this last point 
the religion of the Socialist differs from that of the Positivist. The Posi- 
tivist seeks to retain the forms after the beliefs of which they are the ex- 
religion, requires no travesty of Oasistian to aid hima in 
julres 

ing his ideal before him. 

If it is objected that this materialistic Gospel can only serve to 
brutalize the people, and “ turn them into beasts,” they have their 
ig Fey . Science has taught them that man, instead of being 
“a little lower than the angels,” is very little higher than the 
apes ; “the difference between man and other animals is only one 
of degree; therefore the future belongs to Atheism.” 

There is of course a sense in which we may speak of Christian 
Socialism, and even those Christians who dislike the term will at 
once allow, not to say insist, that there is much in Christianity 
rightly understood which meets the want Socialism professes to 
supply ; the selfish egotism whether of individuals or c is con- 
fessedly out of harmony with the true spirit of the Gospel. But 
Renan notes a fundamental difference between what he calls the 
“ Communism ” of the early Church and the programme of modern 
Atheistic Socialism ; “the Christian Communism had a religious 
basis, while modern Socialism has none.” The term Communism 
cannot indeed with strict propriety be applied to it. As Déllinger 
says in his First Age of the Church, “ there was no formal com- 
munity_of Fase and abolition of private property in the first 
Ch at Jerusalem. There was a common purse for supporting 
those in want, and many sold their property and put the proceeds 
intoit. Buteverybody was free to keep his own property, nor was 
the distinction between wealth and poverty altogether removed even 
then. Christians knew well that a thorough community of goods 
‘was on a large scale and for a continuance.” But this 
modified Christian Communism or philanthropy by no means satisfies 
- the aspirations of the modern Socialist pure and simple. In the 
words of their leading German organ, it is “a disgusting muddle 
of ignorance and baseness, of open or disguised deception of the 
th or, as another German writer sums up the discussion, 

Christianity and Socialism are opposed to each other as fire and 
water.” Nor only so; a renunciation of Christianity is an absolute 
sine non of holding any communion with the Socialists, if we 
may judge from a curious anecdote Mr. Kaufmann has reproduced 
from an old number of the Times, concerning the preachments of 
a certain “ female atheist” in Germany, who, if she did not 
exactly talk her audience dead, instructed them very dogmatically 
in the blessed hope of no possible immortality. It appears that 
she discoursed eloquently at a Socialist funeral solemnized in the 
“ Free Church” of Berlin, with the cheerful announcement, 
* There is no hereafter and no meeting again,” inscribed over its 
portals, and shortly afterwards harangued an assemblage of some 
1,200 women of the artisan class in the following strain; we 
have italicized a few passages which contain the gist of her 
allocution :— 

I will just relate how I left the Church and became a Socialist. J 
simply di that my belief gave me never anything to eat. With five 
hungry children about me this argument was conclusive. I am an honest 
woman, and look everybody in the face, and find it easy to do without Bible 
and parson. But, ladies, besides being a mother, I happen to be an aunt, 
and thereby hangs a tale. One of my sisters, who is ill, and whom I as- 
sisted in a small way, has two little children, unchristened of course. One 
day when I visited her, I was dismayed to find two clerical —- in 
the room, with long hair faultlessly parted in the middle. immediately 
insulted them, telling them they had better be off, or I should bring an action 
against them for invading the privacy of family life. As to my sister, I 
told her that if the two girls were baptized, they had seen the last of my cpin, 
Ladies, if you are in need of something stupid to believe in, and some hypo- 
critical teacher to impart it, why not invent some fable of your own, and 
appoint your own men to inculcate the same ? 


In other words a religion to be worth rc pe must keep a stand- 
ing ‘suppl of loaves and fishes for all comers; and moreover 
nobody who presumes to be baptized into a religion which has not 
this provision ought to be allowed to get loaves or fishes at all. 
The aim of Christian Socialism or philanthropy is to level up, of 
Atheistic Socialism to level down. It is true, as Mr. Kaufmann 
suggests, that much may be done by the resolve of Christian em- 
ployers of labour to deal with their men on Christian principles, 
and something perhaps—though that is surely a much more deli- 
cate and difficult question—by “ legislative — to supple- 
ment the deficiencies of private effort.” But to the genuine 
Socialist such remedies are worse than the disease, a mere “ open 


or disguised deception of the people.” 


There is much force again in what Mr. Kaufmann says of the 
fatalistic tendency of the atheistic view of life, one aspect of 
which, he might have added, has been strikingly illustrated 
such modern Lager of pessimistic fatalism as Schopenhauer 
Hartmann, He refers in passing to “the alarming increase of 
suicides oe the Continent”; and feo d us that authori- 
ties so little open to any suspicion of religious parti ip as 
late Mr. Buckle have dwelt on the marked proportion between 
the increase of suicide and scepticism as shown by statistics. That 
is one outcome of the fatalistic pessimism whi “ You 
are rich and I am poor; how can there be a benevolent God? ”— 
which by-the-bye Miss Dorothy Tennant assures us is a method 
of argument the “ London ragamuffin,” who apparently bears 
no ill will to his betters, entirely fails to appreciate—but to 
ruder and fiercer natures the aaten presents itself in quite 
a different shape. Mr. then ac- 
a so questionable a notoriety by his harangues on the 

bankment and in Hyde Park, reminds us with characteristic 
unreserve that “the dynamite of ideas is accompanied in the back- 
ground by the d ite of material force. These modern ex- 
osives may easily prove to capitalism what gunpowder was to 
dalism”; or, as another writer of the same party words it, 
“nitro-glycerine becomes the ultima ratio of an hu- 
manity.” There it must be feared we touch on an irreconcilable 
feud. Between the “ oppressed humanity ” which looks for salva~ 
tion to a gospel of dynamite and explosives and the philan- 
thropist, by whatever name he may prefer to style himself, 
who seeks to redress the wrongs and relieve the sufferings of 
the destitute and outcast on the principles of Christian bene- 
ficence, there is a great gulf fixed. It is true in one sense that 
the efforts of both are directed to a common end, which no 
Christian can sately or consistently ignore, but they pursue it 
methods as radically diverse as are the princi to whi 
respectively they appeal. 


THE RICHTER CONCERTS. 


HE concert given last Monday by Herr Richter was in some 
respects one of the most remarkable of the season. The frag- 

ments given from Liszt’s oratorio Christus were looked forward to 
with much curiosity, and we can safely say that they fulfilled the 
high expectations that had been fo of them. Of the two ex- 
tracts, “ The Singing of the Shepherds at the M ” and “ The 
March of the Three Holy Kings,” we prefer the latter, which is 
decidedly the more original of the two, the first betraying a some- 
what compromising reminiscence of Berlioz. The great love duet 
from the Walkiire was splendidly interpreted as to the orchestral 
part of it; but it has probably never received such bad treatment 
at the hands of singers as that with which it met from Mme. 
Valleria and Mr. Lloyd. Mme. Valleria’s singing was false in in- 
tention and coarse in execution; while the verance with 
which she avoided singing in tune was truly astonishing. Mr. 
Lloyd was cold, antic, and uninteresting. The Namenspeier 
Overture and the Pastoral Symphony were admirably interpreted 
but we must take exception to the extraordinary tempo adop 
by Herr Richter in the first movement, with, we must say, & 
somewhat disastrous result, 


THE PICTURE GALLERIES. 
Iv. 


lage Academy this year abounds in works that are bold bids 
for public sympathy, many of them being examples of cla 

v.: of the kind loved by the simple Briton. r. Goodall’s 
“ Gordon’s Last Messenger ” (432) is suspiciously like an adapta- 
tion to current sentiment, even as No. 165 suggests a flattering 
illustration to popular theology. The vapid pretentiousness of 
the former may ibly arouse the sentimental to an open- 
mouthed delight. Those who look for something better than a 
theatric display will not look twice, or will certainly sutier “the 
yawn of such a venture.” No. 165, with the quotation from Arch- 
deacon Farrar’s Life of Christ, is eee quite in the spirit of 
that work. As a study of a well-nurtured babe, such as Mr, 
Goodall has before excelled in depicting, it might pass; with its 
present pretensions it is an instance of unparalleled bad taste, not 
to speak of its gross materialism and extraordinary lack of imagina- 
tion. Mr. Eyre Crowe continues to honour the traditions of the 
Academy. “ Bairn’s Play” (451) is unsurpassed among a 
multitude of studies of maternity. In mother and child the flesh 
is like abraded red brick of that shocking hue and texture which 
was the chief source of Lord Dundreary’s ludicrous dread of the 
country. Mr. Crowe's “ Honeymoon in Normandy” (780) is 
higher flight of imagination, With a deep sense of the perils of 
prophecy, we doubt if even Mr. Crowe will ever again attain to 
the g and exaltation of this truly Academic work, Mr, 
Calderon’s allegorical figure, “‘ Morning” (774), might be designed 
for the proscenium or curtain of one of the theatres; it has the 
requisite decorative quality, the seductive sweetness, the smooth 
technique that “lights up well.” In “The Woodland Spring” 
(940) hr. Calderon gives usa little study from the nude which bas 
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unaccountably escaped the British Matron. The figure is a bold 
young nymph, and suggests, so the quotation tells us, 


Such sights as youthful poets dream 


dream strange things at times, but such work as 
this sh effectually prevent the recurrence of such dreams, 
falser than ever wo A fathomed or youthful t sang. The 
reflected lights from the foliage on the head shoulders, the 
flesh-tints in the sunlight without sheen or gloss, suggest nothing 
but paint and the atmosphere of the studio. 

Mr. J. W. Waterhouse’s “St. Eulalia” (503) isa fresh and 
original conception, finely imagined, and touched with true and 
tender pathos. Among its commonplace surroundings its noble 
simplicity and dignity of sentiment are most refreshing and con- 
solatory ; detached from these, its distinction and beauty are not 
the less striking. The subject might well tempt a less sincere 
and reverential artist to display and extravagance. The com- 
position is admirably simple. Its force and pathos are concen- 
trated in the body of the saint lying at the foot of the 
cross, with the pitying snow about it. The poetical circum- 
stance of the snow-fall is heightened by the wry fancy of the 
fluttering pigeons that hover around the dead martyr. The 
drawing and modelling of the foreshortened fi are excellent, 
and the subdued and sober harmonies of the painting well accord 
with the impressive sadness of the scene. Our Venetians are not 
to the front this year. Mr. Van Haanen has been judged and found 
wanting by the Academy; Mr. Logsdail is by no means himself; 
Miss Clara Montalba is unrepresented. Mr. Woods contributes a 
number of bright transcripts, rather light and sketchy, but effective 
and pleasing, the best being “ A Water-Seller at San ” (337). 
Mr. Fildes repeats himself in “ Venetians” (559), which is less 
garish in effect and more reposeful than his last year’s work. The 
composition, however, wants the vitality, the happy ease and 
spontaneity of a street scene; the grouping suggests studied pose 
and pre-arr mt. M. de Blaas gives us something more than 
the superficial graces of art, accomplished technique, and the 
cheaper qualities of dexterity and ease. “ Vexation” (1050), and 
its companion “ The Proposal” (1055), are full of charm and 
nature; the former has t vivacity and humour. In military 
subjects Mrs. Butler's “After the Battle” (1081), if less in- 
— and moving than her earlier work, is a vivid presentment 
of the close of the action at Tel-el-Kebir, wrought with stre 
and skill, and has a fine sense of actuality. . Ernest Crofts’s 
“ William III. at the Battle of Landen” (1051) has plenty of 
movement and spirit; and the less picturesque “ Battle of Tamai ” 
— Mr. Douglas Giles is not unimpressive, though it would 

bably gain in force by translation to black and white. Mr. 

. E. Fripp’s “ Isandlhula” (1065) is nothing more than a 
gallant attempt to shine where the late de Neuville 
triumphed. Mr. Seymour Lucas is neither so vigorous nor 
so dramatic as of old in his “From the Field of Sedgmoor” 
(1128). Mr. E. Blair Leighton’s “ The Secret” (1070), a sombre 
and conception, is notable for the graphic intensity of 
the two figures, an old man confessing to a young monk. the 
same gallery is Mr. Macbeth’s “ The Miller and the Maid” (1044), 
which, with the “Ripe October” (1127) in the next room, can 
only be said to mark the painter's decadence. In this last gall 
is Mr. Storey’s inimitable “ Choice of Zeuxis” (1149), in whic 
he competes with Mr. Long and wins with ease. The quotation 
in the Catalogue tells us that the task of Zeuxis was “to extract 
the essence of consummate loveliness” ; and Mr. Storey’s Zeuxis is 
evidently not enamoured of the undertaking. If he could succeed 
in producing a refined extract from Mr. Storey’s material, he were 
more than human. 

Among the sea-pieces there remain for notice Mr. H 
Moore’s noble and spacious presentment of the open Chann 
“The Newhaven Packet ” (5 33); Mr. Brett’s brilliant expanse of 
(i100) sea and sunny islets in “The Norman Archipelago ” 


Youthfal 


1106), and the admirable rendering of dark, tossing sea at early 
awn in “The Lighthouse on Cape Wrath” (844); and Mr. 
Colin Hunter’s “ Salmon Fishers” (1064), with its buoyant sea 
and delightful sense of freshness and atmospheric space ; and the 
not less vigorous sea-coast in “The Girl who Baits the Line” 
(1148). In his Sg scenic representation of “The Rapids of 
Niagara ” (709) Mr. Hunter has not altogether succeeded in giving 
the impression of movement in the mass or of liquescence in the 
curving waves of the tumultuous water. “A Fish Sale on a 
Cornish Beach ” (1093), by Mr. Stanhope Forbes, is a work of 
extraordinary force and accomplishment. Its vital truth and 
strength yield the impression of Nature itself. The marine 
quality is overpowering. The wet, oozy sand, with its sheeny 
surface, infinitely gradated towards the broad stretch of gleam- 
ing shore where the grey sea absorbs it, is rendered with 
wonderful force. The figures, too, are excellent in group- 
ing and character, from the little assembly about the auctioneer 
to the fisherman the lean- 
against the boat in the foreground. utmost that may 
we urged, without carping, against the picture is that :t 
possesses import or suggestiveness beyond the associations 
awakened by its wonderful actuality. It compels admiration of 

thing of the power to communicate iritual significance o 
landscape, Without any ond truth, may be 
detected in Mr. Arthur Lemon's charming little paintings, in 
which landscape is combined with admirable studies of cattle and 


horses. The group of horses in “A Drizzly Day” (311) is 
excellent, and not, as in many similar subjects, a mere of 
animals that may be detached from the sentiment of the 
scape, but essential to its comprehension. The atmospheric 
is rendered with delicate insight, and beyond the ferny fi da 
delightful passage of colour may be noted in the transient gleam 
on @ distant headland, where the grey atmosphere is suffused with 
light. This isa true touch of poetry. Mr. Lemon’s is not the 
only work in the Academy that is inspired in some 
French art, yet English artists and the public have lately been 
scolded by a laborious and learned critic for their invincible 
ignorance of French landscape-art. The critic assumes that the 
ache of English landscape is with them an article of 
ith. Without pretending to his experience of the public, we are 
well assured that there are very few landscape artists who are not 
well aware of the value of French lan Corot and 
Rousseau are still names to conjure with, and the work of their 
successors is not usually as “mechanical, monotonous, 
and dull” by English artists. Among other works that form an 
effective protest against the empty literal quality of Mr. Leader's 
“ Hedge-row Elms” (555) and the like, we may mention Mr. 
Helcké’s “Sunset after Rain” (519), Mr. Lowcock’s “ The 
Signal” (645), Mr. A. Fraser’s “ Spring Morning” (922), and Mr. 
Bryan Hook's clever and vigorous “ Gathering Logs on the Cliffs 
of hans ” (312). Mr. Adrian Stokes’s “ Early Spring at. 
Capri” ( 27) and “ Capri Housetops” (1156) have great 
freshness strength. Mr. John White's replica of his Institute 
drawing, “ Surrey Colts” (1004), is very fine in colour, if less 
alluring in quality than the water-colour. 
At the Grosvenor, portraiture is in the ascendant, with the ex- 
ceptions already noticed of works by Mr. Alma Tadema, Mr. 
atts, Mr. Richmond, and Mr. Mitchell. Mr. Watts’s only con- 
tribution to the Academy, the portrait of “ Miss Laura Gurney ” 
201), is more fascinating than the companion portrait at the 
rosvenor (62), though not more ul and refined. The 
best of Mr. Richmond's many e nt portraits is the v 
individual portrait of Mr. Andrew Lang (191), in which 
pose, expression, and every touch in the handling combine to 
produce a revelation of personality of extraordinary insight and 
character. Mr. Sargent’s “ Portrait of Mrs. Mason” (32) is 
notable for distinction and style, and in point of execution is only 
second to the brilliant and dashing Academy portrait, the “‘ Lady 
Playfair” (586), with its truly Parisian qualities of chic and 
winning attractiveness. Mr. Herkomer exhibits nothing com- 
parable to his Academy portrait of Miss Katherine Grant, in all 


respects his finest work for some time past. Mr. R. B. 
Browning’s portrait of Mr. Robert Browning is all the 
more cruel and severe studied by the side of Mr. Lehmann’s 


smooth and placid rendering ; its harshness and the crudity of 
the draperies verge on caricature, Mr.. Van Haanen’s “ Juliet” 
(194), erroneously styled “The Death of Juliet,” is a sombre and 
Fe somata presentment of the unhappy heroine lying under the 
influence of the sleeping potion. The “ cold and drowsy humour” 
of the trance is finely expressed in the dusky face, and the death- 
like repose and solemnity as of the tomb are well su . Mr. 
W. H. Bartlett’s “ Practising for the Swimming Match” (189) 
and Mr. Napier Hemy'’s “ Homeward” ‘are admirable marine 
studies as well as effective pictures. The life-like vivacious 
figures in the former and the cool translucent water are exceed- 
ingly truthful. In landscape we must note Mr. Leslie Thomson's 

icate little picture “Spring” (119), Mr. Henning’s poetical 
moonlight and vaporous landscape “The Return from School” 
(206), Mr. Lemon’s charming essay in pastoral “In Tuscany” 
(96), and Mr. Clausen’s “ The End of a Winter's Day,” a work of 
imagination and power. Of Mr. Burne Jones’s followers it can 
only be said this year that they follow afar off and with haiting 
steps and defective vision. Even as it is, the Rossettian culture 
displayed by Miss Stillman’s “ Love’s Messenger ” (158), and the 
archaic studies of Mr. Strudwick and the like, are vastly more 

ble than work that should find its place in the Academy, 
such as Mr. Staples’s incredibly vulgar “Cleopatra” (21). The 
subject of Cleopatra is as fatal to as artists as our old friend 
Elaine guarding Lancelot’s shield, hardy perennials at the 
Grosvenor, of which we are heartily weary. The water-colours 
and the sculpture in both exhibitions we reserve for future 
notice, 


THE THEATRES. 


SECOND visit to the Lyceum results in the conclusion that 

the revival of Olivia is due to the merited popularity of 
Miss Ellen Terry’s acting as Olivia. It is inconceivable other- 
wise how Mr. Wills’s thin and artificial play should be deemed 
worthy of resuscitation. Mr. Irving is certainly not seen at his 
best, nor indeed has he the opportunity for distinction in the 
monotonous and feeble of the Vicar. Mr. Wills has cruell 
deformed Goldsmith’s delightful cld parson. He has set himse 
to be-little Goldsmith with a cold-blooded zeal that is eminently 
successful. He has eliminated all Goldsmith’s humour and fancy, 
all his wit and spirituality, and this with a thoroughness that 
would be amazing in the work of the irreverent novice. The 
noble lineaments of Goldsmith's Vicar, so radiant with humanity, 
so full of breadth and donhomie, are effaced; and Mr. Wills has 
substituted a senile and commonplace cleric with a touch 
of dotage, which Mr. Irving's powers alone invest with dignity 
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and render respectable. We have Mr. Burchell, indeed; but Mr. 
Burchell like an old-play chorus, with the wet-blanket influence, 
and so shorn of personality withal as to be utterly unrecognizable. 
And Moses—the lovable, the inimitable Moses—appears in Mr. 
Wills’s version as the most wooden lay-figure that has been fixed 
on the stage these twenty years. He has his exits and his entrances, 
he delivers himself very sparely of certain utterances, but for his 
lot and part in the action he might as well be the mute mask of 
the Greek drama. The end of his being is to help to fill a stage 
that is sadly in want of occupation. Farmer Flamborough and 
his daughter, with other exceedingly minor persons, serve the 
same pur The li quality of Olivia is exactly on a 
level with the dramatic. There are the two or three situations 
which the genius of the chief actors suffices to make effective ; 
when this is admitted, all is ssid that is due. The dialogue, in 
spite of its elucidation by such actors as the Lyceum company, 
well nigh defies classification ; for Mr. Wills shows great facility 
in proving that “prose is verse, verse is merely prose,” as 
Byron said of a greater poet than Mr. Wills. Its sentiment is 
trite and outworn, its diction is ornamented with the dried floral 
emblems and familiar stock-in-trade of the poetaster, its metaphors 
might have earned the approbation of the famous Lord Castlereagh. 
Mr. Wills even glories in his infelicities, and with an insensibility 
to their significance that savours of the solemn and unhumorous 
man. When the Vicar’s daughter compares ner heart to a horse 
that shies at five-barred gates the strained artifice of the speech is 
not permitted to pass unsupported. Her lover takes up the running 
and plays with the poor jest as if he loved it, calls her heart a nag 
with great relish of wit and with no sense of impropriety. This 
sort of thing is well enough from Mr. Wills, but it is terribly 
disenchanting in a version of Goldsmith, The soliloquy of Olivia 
in the second act is another instance of denaturalized utterance, 
but it is needless to cite proofs of the supremely artificial cha- 
racter of Olivia. To Miss Terry’s charming and natural acting it 
owes its very existence and its present sufferance; without that 
interpretation the piece could not be tolerated by an audience 
presumably critical of the drama and lovers of their Goldsmith. 

Olivia is, in truth, nothing but a chamber-drama, and by no 
means a shining example of its class. At the Lyceum its little- 
ness is rather accentuated by the elaborate setting. The chan 
from the vicarage parlour to the winter landscape is particularly 
damaging. The sweet pathos of the dénowement, and its recon- 
ciliation and peace, are rudely disturbed for the sake of a tableau 
and a few lines of lachrymose sentiment. The old parlour is the 
natural and fit scene on which the curtain should fall, and 
no sage of scene-painting can make amends for the discon- 

i ock, the fatal impropriety of this novel arrangement. 
Not much remains to note of the acting. Miss Terry's Olivia 
is as full of grace and charm as ever, has even gained in in- 
tensity in the third act, and in spontaneity in the farewell scene 
of the second. Mr. Irving’s impersonation is a little over-studied 
and deliberate in speech and gesture. [le is admirable in the 
second act in the alternations of violence and weakness, when 
the Vicar having cursed the — staggers to the chimney, 
mounts a chair, and seizes his pistols with the intention of pursuing 
the seducer. The display of sudden passion and physical weakness 
is a fine and moving piece of acting. Mr. Terriss repeats his old 
part of Squire Thornhill with the old excellent qualities of con- 
centration and force. Mr. Wenman makes a dignified Burchell ; 
Miss Payne's Mrs. Primrose is a capital performance ; Miss 
Winifred Emery is unaffected and pleasing as Sophia. Mr. Howe 
has only too few - “aeemnees for his well-recognized powers as 
Farmer Flamborough. 

French opera boute is supplanted just now at the Royalty by 
English comic opera. It must be owned that Mr. Cotsford Dick's 
bright and clever little work Dr. D. possesses not a little of the 
tunefulness and vivacity of modern French opera of the lighter 
kind. Hence the substitution of the native production for the 
exotic, as adapted to our sterner climate, involves no ar gers 
comparisons. If Mr. Cotsford Dick's music occasionally stirs 
eailiealions of Sir Arthur Sullivan and Wagner, it is in a few 
fugitive phrases of instrumentation, or merely in a vocal figure 
or turn. Even MM. Planquette and Audran are not entirely 
innocent, and may be said to add to their own melodious sweets 
quite superfluous and unconscious suggestions of other composers. 

hen this is admitted of the music of Dr. D., together with a 
little formlessness in the orchestration, we may without reserve 
recognize its fair promise as well as its freshness and indivi- 
duality. An amusing and somewhat novel libretto is supplied 
by Mr. C. P. Colnaghi, who has succeeded in elaborating a really 
humorous character in Dr. yon Dosemoffen, familiarly known as 
“Dr. D.” As with most modern comic operas, the libretto offers 
the composer pa of scope for the exhibition of the most 
varied styles of music. The grave, the mock-beroic, the senti- 
mental, and the extravagant are all represented. We have ballads, 
light and romantic, love songs, couplets with a merry refrain, 
aud comic ensembles. In these diverse lines the composer of 
Dr. D. shows great facility, considerable range of expression, and 
a true command of pure melody. Among the more attractive 
numbers may be mentioned the Legend of the Fairy Well in 
Act I., “ In the time of the year,” a dainty and expressive melody, 
admirably sung by Miss Amy Florence as Belladonna. In the 
same act is acharming ballad for the tenor, “ My life was asa silent 
land,’ rendered in good style by Mr. Leumane. In the second 
act the opening !ove duet, notwithstanding its reminiscence.of 
‘Wagner, is very edlective and skilfully written. The pretty air, 


“Tell him breezes of morping,” is another favourable example of 
the composer's powers in vocal composition; and the humorous 
chorus of chairmen, “Chairmen of the Bath are we,” may be 
noted for its comic force and quaintly characterized accompani- 
ment. 

Mr. Henry As enacts the of “Dr. D.,” the head of a 
German with untiring spirit and 
humour. His volubility of speech, his strange expletives drawn 
from the Pharmacopoeia, his admirable pantomime in gesture 
and facial expression, render his impersonation memorable 
among his many droll and whimsical conceptions. The Miss 
Seraphina Lovering of Miss Emily Cross is not less grotesque. 
It is the French caricature of an English Miss, a maiden lady 
of means travelling on the Continent. Miss Cross’s make-up is 
a happy reproduction of Doré’s conception of the English Miss 
in About’s Roi des Montagnes. Ter simpering affectation and 
insular airs and manners are humorously depicted by Miss Cross. 
We will not attempt to unravel the mazy troubles in which 
the Doctor and the English Miss, together with Belladonna and 
Sir Lancelot, are involved through an absurd misunderstanding. 
The imbroglio is ingenious and thoroughly well sustained to the 
finale. Miss Florence and Miss Ethel Pierson, as the Doctor's 
daughters Belladonna and Bryonia, sang with perfect expression ; 
and Mr. Leumane was an eflicient representative of Sir Lancelot, 
the lover-student. 


RECITALS. 


LA= Wednesday at the Prince's Hall Mr. E. Watts-Russell 
recited a varied selection of pieces in prose and verse with 
marked success. Mr, Watts-Russell made his first public appear- 
ance in London last winter. His elocution and style of delivery 
suggest, however, ripe experience and very considerable practice. 
He has remarkable individuality, and in no respect does his recita- 
tion recall the method and style of others. His natural gifts are 
conspicuous ; his voice and his vocal production, his enunciation 
and delivery, are effective. He showed also in humorous and 
—= subjects a fair range of expression. The programme on 

ednesday was well calculated to test the reciter’s versatility. It 
included the “ Courtship of Katherine ” from Shakspeare’s Henry Vy 
Tennyson's “Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington, 
Dickens's “ Boots at the Holly Tree Inn,” Sir F, H. Doyle’s 
“ Doncaster St. Leger.” In the first extract Mr. Watts-Russell 
was scarcely successful in giving light and colour to the dual 
character of the dialogue ; the simulation of the female voice, the 
piquancy of Katherine’s broken English, were realized somewhat 
feebly. In Lord a yt Ode, however, the reciter made a 
powerful impression. His rendering of the pathetic passages of 
this noble poem was profoundly moving, while the dramatic allu- 
sion to Nelson, with the succeeding verses, was given with lo 
exaltation and fire. The humorous selections were recited wi 
subdued energy and with more restricted expression; they dis- 
played occasionally a tendency to drag, and a too deliberate and 
somewhat of utterance. 

Mr. Clitford-Harrison’s second series of Recitals at the Steinway 
Hall proves as attractive and as worthy of attention as the first. 
We are glad to see retained in the me several poems in 
which Mr. Harrison's success has been repeatedly noted. It 
would be hard to conceive anything finer than his recitation of 
Whittier’s “‘ Barbara Frietchie,” of Kossetti’s ballads “The King’s 
Tragedy ” and “ The White Ship,” of Longfellow's “ King Robert 
of Sicily”—to name a few pieces from Mr. ison’s extensive 
anew. The humorous selections have also received some ex- 
cellent additions, It is a very remarkable example of the powers 
of memory that Mr. Harrison is enabled to give two consecutive 
recitals, each with its individual programme, and each programme 
varied to the fullest extent. 

Mile. Blaze de Bury has lately given on more than one occasion 
in London a lecture on Raeine’s Bérénice. The lady, who has 
gained a considerable reputation in Paris for many years past 
under the name of “Jeanne Brown” by her lectures on 
Shakspeare, has a new and interesting method of studying and 
illustrating the t dramatic works of ber country by the social, 
literary, and political aspects of the time in which each author 
lived. Her lecture was full—almost too full—of anecdote and 
allusion, very skilfully introduced to bear upon the subject in 
hand. We trust that her “Cours” for ladies upon the dramatic 
literature of France, which, we understand, are held at No. 5 
Grosvenor Gardens, may meet with the encouragement pe | 
deserve. Too little is known in England even of Racine 
Moliére; while as to Beaumarchais and Marivaux, they require 
still more elucidation, even to many well-educated women. 


THE LAWLESS DUELLO. 


Komaroff.—V ous me dites de pousser. 
M. le Comte de G.—Oui; mais tu me pousses en tierce avant que de 
pous:er en quarte, et tu n’as pas la patience que je pare. 


MASTER of the fence of words! 
Happy, thrice happy nation ours 
That couuts among its champion-swords 
A weapon swift and keen as yours! 
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With patriot pride our bosoms burn 
And Blue Books dull acquire a charm | 
As Russian swordsmen yield in turn 
To our accomplished maitre d'armes. 
De Giers, De Staal, what blades wield they! 
How slow to parry and to pierce! 
How lumbering all their rapier Pay 
Beside your finished carte and tierce! 
If only words left wounds like blows, 
And parried es found their match 
In neat retorts; if England’s foes 
Were weakened by each smart despatch ; 
Tf blood, in short—not ink—were shed 
In these encounters of the wits, 
And by mankind commissionéd 
Some Osric fairly called the hits ; 
And if when called they counted—then, 
Why then, indeed, beyond a doubt, 
In the admission of all men 
Our country would have won the bout. 


But ah! when just about to win, 
Just as you had them on the hip, 
Your Komaroff comes me clanking in, 
A true Nicole of swordsmanship. 


Invited to deliver point— 
Or deeming that he was—by you, 
He straightens out his elbow-joint 
And lets you have it, through and through. 


In brute defiance of the rules 

This wretched swordsman thrusts away, 
Scorns the “ passado ” of the schools, 

“ Punto reverso,” and the “ hay.” 


Redoubles lunge on lunge, and ere 

His breach of manners, the affair 
Is practically at an end. 
Ah Granville! well may you exclaim 
Against opponents such as these, 
Who shock without a touch of shame 
Diplomatist proprieties ; 

Who put their carte behind their tierce, 
Who press irregularly hard, 

And who in their impatience fierce 
Will not allow you time to guard. 


REVIEWS. 


THE REVISED VERSION OF THE HOLY BIBLE.* 


yn attempt to present a new Version of the Old Testament in 
English is (like the previous but smaller attempt to present 
a Revised Version of the New), one which demands examination 
from more than one side. Asin the case of the Revision of the 
New Testament four years ago, we shall treat the Revision of the 
Old Testament now, in the first tee from a general and literary 
oe of view, not of course excluding theological points or points of 

ebrew scholarship altogether from consideration, but reserving 
such points for special treatment at a later period. 

The first thought which is likely to occur to the impartial 
reader, who (disregarding the criticisms somewhat mysteriously 
inserted in daily and other papers within a few hours of the time 
when it was announced that, save the Queen and the Prince of 
Wales, no one had seen a copy of the book) reads the new Bible 
by itself is, that the Revisers have certainly learnt caution by the 
severe, and very justly severe, handling which their travesty 
of the New Testament received from the most competent critics 
four —_ ago. It is quite true that, as is pleaded in the preface, 
the MSS. of the New Testament, which are of very different 
families and recensions, and, despite the ter antiquity of 
the matter of the Old, far more ancient in date, lent them- 
selves more to variety of rendering. But no one who unites 
scholarship with literary practice can fail to see that, if the 
Revisers had issued their Old Testament in the same spirit as 
that in which they issued their New, they might have done an 
immensity of harm. The lesson they received appears to have 
taught them wisdom. There is no passage, from Genesis to 
Malachi, which has been treated in the same spirit of tasteless 
vandalism as the Charity passage of the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians ; and whereas throughout the New Testament it 
appeared to be the ambition of the Revisers to alter as much as 
—_. and for the mere pleasure of altering, throughout the 

id Testament their desire appears to have been exactly the 
other way. Very many—perhaps the majority—of their changes 
consist in importing the old marginal reading into the text and 

ting the old text reading to the margin—a comparatively 
harmless, though, as it seems to the impartial critic, a singularly 
superfluous, proceeding. Whereas in the New Testament it never 
seems to have even occurred to the reverend and right reverend per- 


* The Revised Version of the Holy Bible. Printed for the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. 1885. 


sons concerned in the matter that there are such things as style ' 
and rhythm in prose, or that the authors of the lish Bible - 
were deacons in their craft, they have in the Old Testa- 
ment been exceedingly shy of interfering with the form of their 
predecessors, even where they have interfered with their phrase- 
ology. Once (Micah i. 7) we can even pay them the pron ~marerah 
of saying that, while keeping the words and sense, they have: 
onady improved the style by a slight alteration of order. Natu- 
rally this does not happen often; what is really satisfactory is, 
that the contrary ha scarcely more often, As before, 
even more than before, the Revisers have shown judgment in re- 
sisting the absurd and almost unintelligible demands for modern- 
ization which their colleagues on the other side of the Atlantic 
ferred. Considering the great attention which is now paid to 
iterature in America, we can only suppose that the American 
clergy contrast by no means so favourably with the mass of their 


| countrymen in literary cultivation,as do the English clergy. Not 


only do the American Revisers object to forms and w which 
are undeniably obsolete, but they would cancel phrases which are 
still full of life, and which appear in the commonest and most racy 
of English locutions. They want to substitute “report” for 
“bruit ”; they are shocked at “ fair” in the sense of clean (so that 
it seems that Englishmen are violating American sensibilities 
every time they talk of a “ fair ory ; they cannot away with 
the verb to “ halt” in the sense of “ be lame ” (so that the common 
phrase of “halting speech” must be dropped too) ; will not have 
“ancient ” for “ old” or “old man”; they abominate the verb to 
“order” in the sense “to set in order” (so that the Laureate 
had better not have a careless-ordered garden any more, but 
adjust “carelessly set in order” as best he can to verse and line). 
They are shocked at “ widow-woman,” and by tabooing the word 
“ stuff” very completely frustrate a pleasant jest or more pleasant 
confusion of Christophero Sly’s; and they go on refining between 
“ stink” and “stench” in a surprising manner. They also 
wish to increase the use of the clumsy wool sheol, of which more 

resently, All these are grave mistakes, and, as it seems to us, 

ave no excuse to offer for themselves. On the other hand, some 
objections which the American Revisers make to the capricious 
retention of a few obsolete spellings as distinguished from words 
are much more reasonable; Sone even here they show their 
weakness in lish et yy confusing independent forms 
with mere varieties of orthography. 

The English Revisers have, however, wisely set their face 
against any modernizing for the mere sake of modernizing, and it 
is possible to read even those crucial texts, Job, Ecclesiastes, and 
the Canticles, without being offended by anything like the mixture 
of pedantry in rendering the ancient tongue and crass lack of 
scholarship in using the modern which shocked the reader at every 
turn in the New Testament. ‘There is, of course, a deal of 
the mere crotcheteering which so often passes itself off for scholar- 
ship in modern times, The verses in the prose books are lumped 
into paragraphs, in the poetical books are split into parallelisms. 
The headings of the chapters are omitted on the very insufficient 
plea that they belong to the office of the commentator, not the 
translator. The really valuable italics of the Authorized Version 
indicating auxiliaries, pronouns, and other expletives, are also 
omitted, for no reason that we can see except the necessity of 
differing somehow, and the multiplication of how terms, such 
as the above-mentioned “sheol” for hell, the pit, &c., “ asherah ” 
(a difficult word certainly), “goyim,” and so forth, are peppered 
about the text in a surely unnecessary manner. 

The Old Testament, no doubt, is a very large book, and it has 
been ible, and will be possifie, for controversialists to scra; 

ther quite a sufficient number of instances on which to 

battle with the Revisers. But any one who judges largely and 
justly will acquit them, for the most part, of anything but a 
velleity of naughtiness, They grin at the pilgrims like Giant 
Pope ; but the criticisms of four years since (among which we may 
claim our part) seem to have drawn their teeth and pared theirclaws. 
Still there are evidences of the old Adam. In the account of the 
Creation the famous refrain appears as “‘and there was evening 
and there was morning, one day.” Now, as we have said, we 
do not here criticize this as giving an exact version of the 
Hebrew, or a careful formulation of theologico-philosophical 
theory. But, as critics familiar with English of every age, we do 
most positively assert that, if it means anything, it means the 
same thing, most clumsily put, as the English of the Authorized 
Version means, put naturally and gracefully. No Englishman 
would spontaneously think of using such words; but, if he used 
them, they would mean what the older Version means. This is 
a somewhat extreme, but not a wholly unfair, example of the new 
translators’ method when they shake off their cautiousness and 
feel that they must be doing. ir actually new renderings—that 
is to sy, renderings which imply either a different reading of the 
original, or a conviction that the translators of the Authorized 
Version mistake that original’s meanings—belong rather to future 
than to present discussion. We do not quite share Mr. Tupper’s 
wrath with the caperberry (except that, as he justly points 
out, and as we thought everybody knew, the caper is not a 
berry at all), because the whole is so full of concrete 
metaphors of a similar kind that argument is for rather than agai 

another. But in such a as Job iv. 21 the mania for 
alteration appears very strongly. The Authorized Version has 
“Doth not their excellency which is in them go away?” The 
Revised Version has “Is not their tent-cord removed?” but 
gives the abstract tendering “excellency” in the margin. Now, 
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as “houses of clay” are mentioned just before, an inconsistent 
metaphor is thus dragged into the text, while the consistent 
abstraction is admitted as a possible rendering. If the Revisers 
had kept the old rendering, and added the “ tent-cord” in the 
margin, no one could have found fault with them. Whether in 
xxxi. 4 of the same book “ salt wort” and “roots of broom” are 
an improvement on “ mallows ” and “ juniper root,” it would take 
a botanist, doubled with a Hebrew scholar, and both strongly 
gifted with the power of divination, to tell; but the change is 
pam unimportant enough. Nor in the splendid animal pic- 
tures of the later part of the book do the possible gains of accu- 
racy appear to us to atone for the loss of vigour and art. A 
otograph is in some senses more accurate than a portrait by one 
of the great Italian masters. Yet somehow or other Giovanni 
Bellini and Il Moretto impress one as having reproduced their 
men more faithfully than the deserving sun-artist round the 
corner. 

We must, however, repeat that (contrary to the impression which 
may have been derived by readers of the articles in the daily 
papers, where the changes only in a book filling as much space as 
several library octavos have been chronicled) the actual alterations 
in this second and larger part of the Revised Version are re- 
latively small and may almost be called insignificant. The moral 
of them is thus rather different from the moral of the New Testa- 
ment, though in the agreeable Wessex phrase you may odd the 
‘two till they come even. The changes in the New Testament 
‘were so numerous, so indefensible, and so intolerable in result, 
that they might be dismissed as quite unacceptable. The changes 
in the Old Testament are so few, so slight, and so little out 
of harmony with the older form, that the question naturall 
presents itself whether they are worth accepting, even if ail 
question of their justification from the points of view of eq sa I 
and scholarship be put aside. In many places where the Gree 
scholarship of the Revisers tried to show itself it could be proved, 
or at least argued, to be wrong; and, often where it was not, it 
clothed itself in such execrable English that it could only be 
“turned back.” The Hebrew scholarship of the Revisers is at 
comparatively rare issue with that of their predecessors, and, even 
where it is, they have borrowed so largely in form and manner 
that their changes are inoffensive. It is believed to be as yet un- 
certain what further steps are to be taken in regard to the matter. 
The authoritative substitution of a New Testament which is some- 
times doubtful Greek and frequently intolerable English is, of 
course, out of the question; the authoritative substitution of an 
Old Testament which for the most part reads “ A (or perhaps B)” 
instead of “B (or perhaps A)” seems supererogatory. If some- 
thing must be done to compliment the Revisers, and if we may be 
permitted to offer a suggestion as to the means of doing it, we 
should say that the really sensible thing would be to incorporate a 
certain number of the undisputed corrections of the Revisers in 
the margin of the Authorized Version, and to leave the rest for 
the future consideration and criticism of theological students. Only 
sheer folly would give up or tamper with the most perfect version 
of the Scriptures in any language in order to insert in the text such 
alterations as “‘ And his mother’s name was,” for “His mother’s 
name also was” (2 Chron. xxiv. 1); or “For he hath not 
directed,” for “Now he hath not directed” (Job xxxii. 14); or 
“ The wicked shall not dwell in the land [Mare. or earth),” for 
“The wicked shall not inhabit the earth” (Prov. x. 30). It is, 


indeed, amazing that reverend and right reverend persons who | 


have had a literary education should have stooped to such puerili- 
ties; it would be more amazing if the country should seriously 
adopt them, 


FOUR NOVELS.* 


N Stories Revived Mr. Henry James gives in a collected form 
the short tales which he had written for English and American 
periodicals. He has, he tells us, “ minutely revised and corrected 
them,” and he is confident “ that they have gained, not lost 
freshness, by the process of retouching to which they have been 
subjected.” Had he subjected them to a yet stricter revision, the 
gain would have been still greater. He has left in them a good 
many phrases which may perhaps have a pretty sound, but un- 
fortunately are destitute of any sense. In his earlier days he had 
picked up, as it seemed, the modern fashion of preferring words 
to thoughts. It is true that he has for the most part outgrown 
this foolish habit, and that he now takes care to look for a meaning 
before he looks for words. As an example of his bad earlier style, 
we may take his tale entitled Passionate Pilgrim, which he 
wrote in the year 1871. Itis overdone with words, through which 
we make our way with almost as much difficulty as if we were 
struggling through a copse that had not been lopped for a dozen 
years. The irritation that is caused is all the greater, as the 
obstructions are so intentionally and so laboriously raised in our 
path. But the words are not only far too many, but’are often far 
too unmeaning. How could Mr. James, in his “ process of re- 


3 vols. By Henry James. London: Macmillan & 
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touching,” leave in such a silly line as “'the lurid, animating 
glow ot the western sun”? it he had written, as all young 
authors should write, with a Jehnson’s Dictionary at his elbow, 
he would have learnt that /urid is defined as dismal, gloomy. 
“ Dismal, animating glow”! A page or two furtheron Mr, James 
describes “ the preternatural redness” of a man’s hair and beard. 
He calls it “ a bushy brightness,” and at the same time “ah 
lurid nimbus.” The man’s hair was red; when we were once told 
that there might well have been an end of it, Our rade fathers, 
if they had wished to go further, would, we suppose, have called 
it carroty. But now we must have “ preternatural,” “ bushy 
brightness,” and “a huge lurid nimbus.” It is all very fine and 
very foolish. It is not on this man’s hair only that all the strange 
words are wasted. His eyes “ had a kind of auburn glow, and 
a vulpine keenness and redness,” while *‘ his physiognomy was 
set in motion by a perfunctory, preoccupied smile.” In the same 
story we are told that the hero's “ imagination began to crepitate.” 
Surely it almost approaches to an act of impertinence in an author 
thus to presume on the ignorance of his readers. How can the 
imagination make a small crackling noise? Does Mr. James 
take Dame Quickly, Ancient Pistol, and berry as his models 
of English? “A marshalled wealth of ancient candlesticks” is 
nothing worse than silly. It does convey some kind of a meaning ; 
though, for all we can see, “a marshalled wealth of modern 
pewter-pots,” if used of the empty pots of beer hung up on the 
rails of a suburban tavern, would not have a more foolish sound. 
But what can we make of “ asheer steep hill-side”? If itis sheer, 
how can it be only steep? What, too, is meant by “ recognizing 
the concussion of any especial courtesy of speech”? Sometimes 
the author rises or sinks into rant. A man sees a ghost, and the 
author sees the man. “I beheld,” he writes, “ the human subject 
hot from the spectral presence.” Surely Mr. James has cleverness 
enough of his own not to be forced “ to live on the almsbasket of 
words.” If in his early youth he borrowed largely from the folly 
of brother writers, now that he has come to years of discretion 
he should, by careful and strict revision, have freed himself from 
the reproach of such a loan, We must, however, allow that many 
of these stories, though they are unsatisf: by their slightness, 
have nevertheless a certain kind of cleverness, They are easily 
read, and, we must add, just as easily forgotten. 

The author of Morning Grey carries stupidity far beyond the 
utmost limits that are allowed to poor human nature. She— 
we assume the “she” from internal evidence—is unspeakably dull 
throughout ; dull in her plot, dull in her dialogue, dull in her 
descriptions, and dullest of all in her flippancy. Her first chapter 
must give her, we would fain hope, her finishing stroke. It is 
scarcely possible that any one could read it through, except on 
compulsion. As for a single reader being found to go on and 
finish the three volumes, nothing shall persuade us to think so 
ill of human nature. How we have scrambled through them we 
scarcely know. We can remember little more than the black despair 
that settled down upon us as the dismal line of chapters unfolded 
itself before our eyes. The whole story might have been told in 
a dozen Peees 5 yet it is spread over more than eight hundred of 
them. ‘The heroine, who has the absurd name of Rome St. Just, 
is in love with Arthur Beaumont; but he marries Josephine 

Rome grows thereupon thin, but “ wears thicker 
raiment, and tries to look as fat as she can.” An old uncle dies, 
and leaves her a fortune. We think she begins to fatten a little. 
She has a new lover, a Mr. Warrender, whom she will not marry 
at the end of the second volume, because she had once loved some- 
body else. “I care for you so much,” she says to him, “that I 
will not let you marry a woman whose affection is second-hand, 
if I can help it; it would be like marrying a widow.” Five 

ears go by. Josephine dies, and Arthur thereupon proposes to 
me. By this time she has discovered that she had made @ 
mistake in ever loving him, and at once refuses him. The faith- 
ful Warrender returns from California vid Bordeaux, and is now 
accepted. ‘The marriage takes place, and ‘the story comes to an 
end. How out of such stuff as this three volumes are blown the 
following extract will partly show :— 

A lonely fir tree, tall and straight, rearing its head among the short 
oaks of the strath, its bottle-green foliage contrasting with the 
mahogany trunk, on which is fastened cunningly an old biscuit-box. No 
habitation in sight, and only one individual—that Colonel Farquhar— 
helping himself to his morning letters out of the receptacle originally in- 
tended for the product of Reading industry. 

It is not, however, of silly descriptions such as this one that 
the main part of these volumes i8 composed. The space is filled 
with long pert dialogues, in which there is a constant but ever- 
vain striving after cleverness. 

In Like Lost Sheep we have another instance of that melancholy 
truth that baronets are an abandoned order of men. Knights are 
often foolish, but baronets are always wicked; as wicked, per- 
haps, as earls, who, as a long course of novel-reading has con- 
vinced us, commit more crimes than all the rest of the nobility 
taken together, even if we throw in the bench of bishops. In the 
story before us Sir Garth Gilroy marries the daughter of a lock- 
keeper. After a few months he assures her that their marriage 
was not a legal one, and he deserts her. She exclaims:—* I 
will live—so Heaven help me—for justice and revenge.” She 
gives birth to twins, a boy and a girl, but of them the wicked 
father never hears for many a year. The mother dies, and they 

w up. The boy is too delicate to take any steps to prove 
fis birthright : but his sister has more strength and more spirit. 
She discovers herself to her father, who is now an elderly villain, 
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His “cl hair, cropped in London style, was as grey- 
white as a patriarch’s.” He promises to do her and her brother 
right, but plots to rid himself of them both. Meanwhile he 
= engaged to the daughter of a wealthy miller. The young 

y's mother has “a beef-red band, scintillating with diamonds”; 
while the young lady herself is somewhat too much given to 
drinking brandy. The baronet’s daughter hereupon announces 
her intention of making known to the world her mother’s mar- 
riage. The baronet sends a telegram, in his daughter's name, to 
his son, telling him to go to a certwin old country-house. The 

upg man is accompanied by his adopted aunt. ugged wine 
aon to them at dinner; and, when they are overcome with 
sleep, the house is set on fire. The old lady mee but the son 
is killed. The baronet next sends a man to murder his daughter ; 
but she esca: His villanous career is at last cut short, for he 
himself is killed by the aged lock-keeper, who had gone mad. The 
virtuous daughter marries a virtuous miller, one or two more people 
are killed off, and everything ends very pleasantly and happily. 

In G Donington we find an exception as happy as it is 
unexpected to the rule that we had just laid down as to the general 
wickedness of earls and baronets. We have in it a virtuous earl 
and a no less virtuous baronet, who contrast agreeably with the 
abandoned characters in which the story abounds. The hero, 
George Percival, inherits nothing but a baronetcy on the death of 
his father. His sister is left equally penniless. He changes his 
name, enters a house of business, and is sent off to Russia. She 
becomes a governess to the half-sisters of an earl. One of her 
pupils she saves from the attacks of an infuriated stag, and so 
naturally becomes engaged to his lordship. Why are not 
infuriated stags and mad bulls scattered, as it were, in all 
the pathways of life, along which poor heroines are ever walking ? 
The brother in his turn wins the love of a beautiful and wealthy 
Polish Countess, Unhappily for him her hand is sought by a 
Russian count, who is as wicked as even the most wicked of 
English earls. The unfortunate Englishman is arrested by his 
rival as a Nihilist, and hurried off to the mines of Siberia. The 
countess escapes to Switzerland. The Nihilists hereupon come 
into the story, and by their help he escapes from his prison. The 

earl meanwhile has sailed up the river Amour on his yacht, 
and there fortunately meets his future brother-in-law. 
wicked count is in his turn banished to Siberia. The story is not 
without merit, and some parts are even vigorously written. It 
is sadly spoilt, however, the extravagance of many of the 
incidents with which the last volume is very needlessly crowded, 
and also by the repulsiveness of one of the minor villains. 


FEATHERMAN’S SOCIAL HISTORY OF MANKIND.* 


\ VE may remark to begin with that since the days of Sir 
Walter Raleigh few persons have proposed to themselves a 
work of such magnitude as that which is foreshadowed by Mr. 
Featherman’s title, a work of which we presume this is but a very 
small instalment. For, though it deals with one out of six sections 
into which our author divides his subject, it is concerned with the 
social history of the most uncivilized portion of the human race, 
and cannot, therefore, contain half so many facts as the volumes 
which are to deal with the historic peoples. Yet even this 
book comprises some eight hundred closely-printed pages ; and on 
this scale alone, the whole six would, as we compute, contain 
some two-and-a-half million werds. Such vast projects are rarely 
undertaken on this side of the Atlantic. So that, though Mr. 
Featherman does not date his preface, though his book is printed 
and published in England, and though Jadour and neighbour are 
spelt after the lish fashion, we may assume without much 
hesitation that our author hails from the United States. Indeed, 
there is plenty of other internal evidence. It is only in America 
that writers are able to free themselves as completely as Mr. 
Featherman has done from that accumulated weight of previous 
study and previous discovery which presses so heavily upon us 
seed Europeans. There they have settled the place of “ authority 
matters of opinion” after a trenchant fashion, which it is to be 
feared we are not quite prepared for. The most matured judgment 
of the greatest ex is to them what the homilies are said to be 
- —good for edification, but not binding to faith. Mr. Featherman, 
for example, has apparently decided to his own satisfaction that 
the human race has six—no less and no more—distinct centres 
of growth. The six sections into which he divides his work corre- 
spond, therefore, not merely to six convenient classifications of 
mankind, but to as many distinct species of human being :— 

The unity of the human race [it seems] is simply a theological fiction. 
The same causes n i ce the same effects in any given circum- 
stances. The existence of similar external conditions surrounding the same 
primordial element of inherent power of specific development must 
necessarily [our writer knows all about it evidently] produce similar types 
of organic beings in isothermal regions, though they may be separated by 
immense oceans and inaccessible mountains. Before it can be admitted 
that the Nigritians, the Melanesians, the Maranonians [the name he 
chooses for the Red-Skins], the Turanians, the Aramzans, aud the Iranians 

Indo-Europeans] are all descended from the same ancestral pair, it must 

‘shown that the Rhynchonella cuneata of the Silurian formation of the 
United States and the same species found in the Silurian of Great Britain 
are the offspring of the same ancestral type; that the, &c. &c.— 
through a number of instances which are precisely suited to illus- 
trate the opposite of what Mr. Featherman is arguing. It would 

* Social History of the Races of Mankind. First Division—The Nigri- 
tians. By A. ‘Triibner & Co. 
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be hard to match this piece of arrogant ignorance. But there 
are others which more nearly concern the subject of his book. 
Should Mr. Featherman maintain that in dealing with the “ social - 
history of the races of mankind” he was not bound to study his 
Darwin, he will hardly claim to be excused an acquaintance 
with the writings of Mr. Tylor or Mr. Herbert Spencer. Nobody 
who has read the works of these writers can have failed to become 
more or less familiar with the Zulu god Unkulonkulu. During 
the discussions which have more than once arisen over the Euhe- 
merist theories of Mr, Spencer this divinity has come to the front 
in a rather prominent way. M. Reville, again, in his Religions 
des peuples non-civilisés, has dedicated some pages to Unkulonkulu. 
All this notice, however, does not atlect Nie Featherman, who, 
without any reference or explanation, makes short work of the 
Zulu deity 

Under the inspiration of the missionaries the Zooloos have recently pro- 
duced a mythological fiction which is not even original, for a similar tale 
has been manufactured for some of the Hottentot tribes. It is said that 
they call their supreme being Unkooloonkooloo, who, coming forth from 
the reeds, made all existing things.—P. 610. 

Of course upon reading this passage we turned to see if Bisho 
Callaway’s Religion of the Amazulu was to be found among the 
authorities cited by Mr. Featherman for this section of his book. 
Equally, of course, it was not to be found. Nor for that matter are 
either Mr. Tylor or Mr. Herbert Spencer, nor Waitz nor Bastian, 
nor any of the t authorities on anthropology. 

It may be judged from these extracts that there is not much 
finality about Mr. Featherman’s work. An author who can dog- - 
matize as Mr. Featherman dogmatizes upon subjects with which 
he is unacquainted does not give us encouragement to hope that he 
will know how to deal with disputed points of history when he 
comes to the historic races of the world. Yet it meer irs wrong 
to suppose that the book before us is wholly without worth. The 
author has gone out of his way to make mistakes. But within the 
field which properly belongs to him he is really an industrious 
collector, and his collection of facts is by no means either uninte- 
resting or valueless. Only it must be distinctly understood that 
his sociological studies are og uite different lines from these 
philosophical ones to which Mr. Herbert Spencer has accustomed 
us. If we were to look to Mr. Featherman for information upon 
such a range of facts as those which concern the moral ideas or the 
religion of the African Negritians, we should not get much that 


“would be of use tous. Indeed he pretty well relieves us from all 


doubt as to his dealings with the question of the Negritic religions 
at the very beginning of his book, For while with one breath he 
tells us “In this work religion and superstition are never con- 
founded. A supernatural belief that has not humanitary principles 
and moral refinement for its basis, is not considered as religion but 
as superstition” (Preface, p. xxiii), just fifteen pages further on 
we read that “the religion of the Nigritians is in the main the 
most degraded conception of superstitious credulity that can be 
imagined.” What sort of information we are likely to gather after 
such an outset may be guessed. 

But when we descend from these high matters to such subjects 
as, say, the smelting of iron as practised among the African 
negroes or to their skill in house-building, we are on firmer ground. 
Here we really find a considerable body of information which is 
highly interesting and—what is a great matter—easy of access. 
The widespread and developed knowledge of both these arts is, as 
is well known, one of the remarkable features of African non- 
civilization. With to the first, we find that out of some 
fifty ditferent tribes whose industrial arts are enumerated in Mr. 
Featherman’s book, there are only one or two whose skil] in iron- 
founding is not recorded. In the case of some races the art might 
seem like the relic of a higher civilization, seeing that it is contined 
to certain families of the tribe who are looked upon as a sort of 
magicians by their fellows. On the other hand, there are instances 
which support the belief, tenable on many grounds, that in Africa, 
contrary to the rule which has certainly obtained in Europe and 
Asia, the Iron Age has followed immediately upon the Age of Stone 
without the intervention of an Age of Bronze. Take, for example, 
the case of the Monbuttos, who are described as having acquired 
much skill and experience in the smelting of iron, who have a 
smelting furnace apparently of their own invention, and a ventilating 
apparatus “ consisting of two plantain-leaves rendered flexible by 
being slightly boiled in water.” With all this, “their tools are 
most primitive, and with the exception of anvil and chisel, which 
are of wrought iron, the few other implements they use are of 
stone.” It is by no means inconsistent with this picture to tind 
that “their ornaments are mostly made of copper, and even the 
weapons simply intended for show are of that metal.” 


SPORT.* 


i ig writer on sport has, like Desdemona, and like the trans- 
lator of Homer, a divided duty. He must satisfy at once the 
scholar and the dilettante. If he begin with the alphabet he will 
provoke that numerous class of sportsmen who (Mr. Forster would 
say, like Mr. Leonard Courtney) imagine themselves to possess 
more knowledge than they have; if he pre-suppose too much of 


* Sport: Fox-hunting, Salmon-fishing, Covert-shooting, Deer-stalking. 
By late M.P. for North Warwickshire, Illustrated 
by a Henry Hope Crealock, C.B.,C.M.G. London: Chapman 
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that knowledge, his book will be useless. If he use sporting terms 
too lavishly he will be called vulgar or unintelligible ; if he trans- 
late them into a tongue understanded of the people, he will be 
called finicking, or perhaps pompous. In the present day he has 
also another class to reckon with, the so-called Humanitarians, 
who would away with all kinds of sport oie | the destruction 
of animal life on the ground of its cruelty; though they are 
singularly fertile in excuses for the destroyers of such big game 
as kings. In short, one might feel as convinced as Rasselas that 
no human being could ever be a good writer on sport, were there 
not such as Izaak Walton, Scrope, Colquhoun, Whyte-Melville, 
and Bromley-Davenport to convince us to the contrary. 

Mr. Davenport knew well what troubles lay ahead when he sat 
down to write these papers, most if not all of which have, by 
the way, already been printed in some m ine, though there 
is nothing on the title-page to show it. “No subject,” he says, 
“has of modern days given birth to more ignorant writers than 
shooting, so much so, that to write with any real knowledge or 
understanding of it seems out of place and disrespectful to the 
public.” He need not have limited the fecundity of ignorance to 
shooting, though it would no doubt be hard to match the fol- 
lowing masterpiece, copied verbatim, he vows, from a “ leading 
London journal”: “Sportsmen of tougher calibre and more cap- 
able of exertion, unnerved by misty weather (sic), will seek out 
the ‘rocketer’ for themselves, and will decline to try their skill 
upon him when he is driven past them, ducking, calling, and 

ttering, and as helpless as a young duckling making its way to 
the water.” To the same hand, too, he is inclined to attribute a 
tremendous diatribe against “ partridge-driving,” which is described 
as “‘ hemming the unhappy birds with multitudinous beaters into 
the corner of a field, there to be ‘ butchered’ in a mass, without 
skill on the part of the shooters or chance of escape for the game.” 
These flights are fine certainly, and would be hard to beat. Per- 
haps only “ Ouida” could beat them ; she who conceived that im- 
mortal steeplechase in Under Two Flags, and in some other equally 
brilliant moment drew her hero “taking the ‘croppers’ in his 
stride.” Though on a lower level of fancy than these, there are 
plenty of pretty little tiny kickshaws of wit to be found in our 
— literature. That curious old fossil who, under the style 
of “The Veteran,” canters through the columns of the Daily 
Telegraph, has his humours. But to return to Mr. Davenport. 

This book does not profess primarily to instruct, though there 
is much instruction in its pages, and even the most unidea’d 
tiro would be, or should be, the wiser for reading them. His 
method is the very best of methods, for he teaches by prac- 
tice. He mounts you on a good horse, and shows you a 
real quick thing in the shires; he takes you to Norway, and 
helps you to kill a forty-pound salmon; now, you are by 
his side at a batiwe where keepers and guns alike know their 
business; anon, with Donald and Archie, most cunning, keen, 
and courteous of gillies, you earn immortality by a glorious 
triumph over “ Clubfoot,” a noble beast, ing eleven points on 
its head, round which has gathered a halo of Highland tradition. 
Mr. Davenport does not stun you with his wisdom, nor rate you 
for your lack of it. He has in liberal measure that fine equal 
temper without which no man may rightly wear the name of 

rtsman. Look upon this awful scene, the close of a three hours’ 
wrestle with a mighty monster of Norwegian waters, “a very 
porpoise,” the seventy-pounder of his dreams. Ole, most crafty 
and cool of Norway fishermen, had for once in his life become un- 
nerved as he saw the mighty brute swaying on its side dead-beat 
in a still backwater :— 

And to my horror I see him, after utterly neglecting one or two splendid 
chances, making hurried and feeble pokes at him with the gaff, and regard 
him as my own. He is mine now! he must be! “ Now’s your time, Ole— 
can’t miss him !—now—now!” He does though! and in one instant a 
deadly sickness comes over me as the rod springs straight again and the 
fly dangles useless in the air. The hold has broken! Still the fish is so 
beat that he lies there yet on his side.- He knows not he is free! ‘* Quick, 

ff him as he lies. Quick! do you hear? You can have him still!” 

h, for a Scotch gillie! Alas, for the Norwegian immovable nature! Ole 
looks up at me with lack-lustre eyes, turns an enormous quid in his cheek, 
and does nothing. I cast down the useless rod, and dashing at him wrest 
the aff from his hand ; but it is too late. The kuge fins begin to move 

tly, like a steamer’s first motion of her paddle, and he disappears 
Slowly into the deep! Yes, yes, he is gone! Fora moment | glare at 
Ole with a bitter hatred. I should like to slay him where he stands, but 
have no weapon handy, and also doubt how far Norwegian law would 
justify the proceeding, great as is the provocation. But the fit passes, 
and a sorrow too deep for words gains ion of me, and I throw away 
the gaff and sit down, gazing in blank despair at the water. Is it possible ? 
Is it not a hideous nightmare? But two minutes ago blessed beyond the 
lot of angling man—on the topmost pinnacle of angling fame! The prac- 
tical r of the largest salmon ever taken with a rod! And now, 
deeper than ever plummet sounded in the depths of dejection! Tears might 
relieve me ; but my sorrow is too great, and I am doubtful how Ole might 
take it. I look at him again. The same utterly blank face, save a projec- 
tion of unusual size in his cheek, which makes me conjecture that an addi- 
tional quid has been thrust in to supplement the one already in possession. 
He has said not a word since the catastrophe, but abundant expectoration 
testifies to the deep and tumultuous workings of his soul. I bear in mind 
that I am a man and a Christian, and I mutely offer him my flask. 


Ole has his feelings, too, and declines the flask. But what a 
picture of patience ! after one human moment, is indeed 
the mens @qua tn arduis, And now turn to this picture:— 


A noble lord, a distinguished cavalry officer, and an awful martinet, had 
a large shooting party, when, in spite of sullen loudly-given orders, march- 
ings, and counter-marchings of beaters, everything seemed to go wrong, 
pheasants included. So at the end of a covert in which little had been 
found, and that little not properly “ brought to the gun,” the head keeper 


was summoned, and, all resplendent in 
with abject mien, faltering some trembling excuses to his now almost rabid 
master, who, cutting these sternly short, , “ Shall we find more in the 
next covert?” “I hope so, my lord.” “ Hope, sir!” roared the peer, 
with terrific em on the ve “Do you think I give you rool. a year 
to hope? Now, go and beat that wood way,and I'll post the guns.” 
“ Your lordship means this wood ?” said the terrified ee potnting 
to another. “No, I don’t.” “ But, my lord—— ” expostula the man, 
now more alarmed than ever. “ Not a word, sir; obey orders.” Irresolute 
and evidently much perplexed, the wretched man marched off with his 
army and beat the wood, in which there was absolutely nothing. Terrible, 
then, to see was the wrath of the baffled soldier, till the miserable ——- 
seeing he was about to be dismissed on the spot, cried ey oa ae 


and gold as he was, advanced 


accents, “ It’s not gone wood, my lord. It belongs to 
neighbour) ; “‘and he shot it last Friday !”. All the keepers and beaters 
knew this, yet not one had dared to gainsay Achilles in his ire. 


But it is really more as a humourist and a moralist that Mr. 
Davenport exhibits himself than asa teacher. In the first of these 
capacities it is not necessary to say of the author of Lowerby Hall 
that he is well in the front rank. In the second, he has his times 
of going hard, his bursts. He has spoken “some certain truths” 
about sundry things and people; the Humanitarians aforesaid, and 
those responsible for such freaks of political fancy as the “ Ground 
Game Bill” and the “ Access to Mountains Bill.” On the whole, 
though we are at one with much that he says on these and 
kindred subjects, particularly on pp. 38-40, we think that we like 
him best as a sportsman. But in the field of eport, there he 
is on his own ground, there he has “the natural touch "—the 
touch, not only of the sportsman, but of the man of letters. 

And lest it should be thought the writer sneers at humanity (or 
that we ourselves are echoing the sneer), let us make haste to say 
this is by no means so. He owns, as all men of sense must own, 
that a certain element of cruelty must enter into all sport that 
involves the taking of life. The same element is present at our 
dinner-table, if it comes to that; we kill animals to eat them, 
which is surely cruel if one considers the question very curiously, 
But the actual practical good that results in various degrees to all 
classes of the community from these sports, in Mr. Davenport’s 
opinion counterbalances the occasional cruelty to the ani 
which that sport depends. Nay, he goes farther still :— 

I myself like not the last scene of some hunts, when, his limbs having 
failed him, the poor fox is driven to depend on the resuurces of his vulpine 
brain alone. Often have | turned aside, —s | to witness the litth 
stratagems of his then piteous cunning; nay, more, I confess, when I alone 
have come across the hiding-place of a “* beaten fox” and he has, so to 
speak, confided his secret to me with his upturned and indescribably appeal- 
ing eye, it has been sacred with me; I have retired softly, and re- 
a with huge joy when the huntsman at last called away his baffled 


After all, these things must be matter of sentiment. Those whe 
think fox-hunting and other destructive sports cruel, can keep their 
hands from them. But they need not interfere with others less 
delicately constituted, or spoil, not only the fun, but the livelihood 
of thousands of their fellows for a sentiment nine-tenths of the 
human race cannot understand, and nine-tenths of the remainder 
| serge only for their own purposes, which are human, no doubt, 

ut not always, nor even often, humane. 

A word about the illustrations. They are many, and some are 
excellent. Colonel Crealock’s skill with his pencil is well known, 
~ sepa 4 in presenting the stateliness and symmetry of the stag. 
The weakest part of his work here is in the fox-hunting chapter. 
The horse is always going, and his rider sits him like a workman, 
But the horse is not the writer’s horse, “ a fine-shouldered, strong~ 
——- animal, almost, if not, thoroughbred.” The quarters and 

oulders are good enough, but the breeding is wanting. It is 
something of a clumsy beast, carries its head too high, goes rather 
too much in the “all legs and wings” style—see it, for —— 
going atthe brook. And the rider; is he quite in the Melton mo : 

r. Davenport records an answer once given by Sir Richard Sutton, 
of Leicestershire fame, to a question whether a certain newcomer 
from “the Provinces” could ride. “I don't know; I have not 
seen him go; but I should think he could, for he hangs a good 
boot.” General Crealock’s customer does not hang a very good 
boot. However, there is much spirit and movement in these 
drawings ; the one styled “ Keeping a Tight Hold of His Head” 
is particularly to the point. In the “Shadow of Death” the fox 
is not “draggled” enough. No beaten fox ever carried such a 
coat ; what with mud and sweat the poor beast is by that time 
one half the size, to look at, of what it was when seen half an 
hour before mm | away over the first field with that easy grace 
peculiar to its kind—the very of motion. The stags are, of 
course, all first-rate ; and the shooting views are, we should think 
(for on this score we must 8: with more diffidence), also very 
good. It is not often in of this class that pencil and pen are 
so happily mated, 


DR. ABBOTT’S BACON.* 


R. ABBOTT'S volume on Bacon maintains eS much the 
same view of Bacon's career as Dean Church's more concise 

and also more elegant one. We have already said what we thought 
of it in Dean Church's exposition, Reason from Dr. Abbott's or 
Dean Church’s tacit assumptions, apply to Bacon's political action 
the standards of a modern student of constitutional history who 
has read his Hallam as he should—an advantage which Bacon did 


* Francis Bacon: an Account of his Life and Works. By Edwin A 
Abbott, D.D. London: Macmillan & Co. 1885. ° 
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not possese—and only one result is possible. Bacon will stand 
convicted spaaiedienurtion a tool of tyranny, and all the rest 
of Macaulay's Add an and somewhat 
academical estimate of modern virtue, such as may come naturally 
to deans and head-masters, dealing, in words at least, with human 
conduct as it ought to be rather than as it is; and the censure will 
be adorned with the unction of righteous indignation. It will be 
read with great edification by well-bred young persons who (seeing 
that Mr. Spedding’s vindication of Bacon is somewhat long) will 
‘probably not read Mr. Spedding, and will feel quite entitled to 
fiment that a man of Mr. Spedding’s ability should have com- 
mitted himself to such immoral sophistry. One thing only will be 
wanting to this kind of teaching, but » vital one. It will not 
have the qualities of searching and serious criticism, the power of 
realizing the conditions of a society widely different from one’s 
own, on which depends the difference between a brilliant essay on 
the one side, and industrious commonplacing and ing on 
the other, and history which deserves the name. 
We are far from holding, or expecting others to hold, that Mr. 
Spetting’s opinion of Bacon is to be accepted without reserve. 
was never a more candid advocate, but still he wrote as an 
advocate, not as a judge. But we hold Professor Gardiner’s judg- 
ment, for example, more trustworthy at all points than Dean 
@hurch’s or Dr. Abbott’s in such a controversy. What can we 
say of the historical or political competence of a man who can 
write thus, presumably with the events of the last fifteen years 
more or less in his memory? “It is scarcely credible that in 
uch a crisis the Cecilian and Essexian factions should have 
aimed at utilizing the Irish troubles for mere party aggrandize- 
for urposes in Englan cta simplicitas ! 
when have An 4 rm pa used? It is hard enough to judge 
Bacon, in some things, by the working political morality of our 
own time; but Dr. Abbott, writing in the temper of which this is 
8 specimen, goes about to judge Bacon the politician according to 
the laws made for the New Atlantis by Bacon the philosopher. 
The part of his remarks on Bacon's part in defending the 
8 prerogative involve the assumption that, in the first quarter 
of the seventeenth century, no honest and capable man could be a 
Royalist. That is to say, Bacon was either a very perverse or a 
wery wicked man for not having read Hallam. It was a shift 
‘worthy of the meanest of mankind to be born two centuries before 
the modern legal theory of the Constitution was formulated as an 
accepted doctrine by Blackstone, and to die more than two cen- 
turies before the still more modern political theory was worked 
out in the Reform Bill period. The truth, for those who will 
perceive it, is that in Bacon’s time the English Constitution was 
still plastic. A wise or a discreet king might, by himself or his 
<ounsellors, have taken a peoving in moulding it. Such, 
andeed, was the natural office of the Crown at that juncture, 
Bacon saw this, and acted upon it as far as he could; he went 
much further, indeed, than a man of anything like Bacon’s ability, 
dent whey or chiefly on his own personal advantage, would have 
thought of going. : 
ee ag I, was the worst possible bing for the time. 
His worser and his better qualities conspired to make him prepare 
‘the way for a civil war. He had the fatal union of good inten- 
tions, moderate ability, and a great opinion of himself. With 
more wisdom, he might have taken mn for his chief coun- 
gellor, and trusted him fully. With less industry and con- 
weit, he might have been humoured into suffering Bacon to 
him, if only as the least troublesome course. But his 
includi 


worked on in hope 
Bacon's means of knowledge, might have seen that no hope was 
left in that direction, and that the course of true service and self- 
respect was renunciation. This was an error, it may be granted, 
but it was not the fault of a mean ora little mind. But the suc- 
‘eves of Bacon's policy, it will be said, would have been @ mis- 
fortune to the liberties of England. We are by no means sure 
that it would. His aim was not to make the king absolute, but to 
avoid by honourable means a positive decision against the Crown 
i i ae was at issue with the House 


English Constitution. The Sovereign’s lawful powers at this 
far exceed the bounds of what any Minister would dare 
to advise; the right of refusing assent to a Bill that has 
hoth Houses is the most familiar example. It is, 
haps, better worth remark that it has been found con- 

in modern times to create anew by the authority of 
many powers not unlike those which Parliament 


condemned in the seventeenth century. The Crown does not 
regulate building or commerce by its general prerogative; but a 
considerable part of the details of government, both legislative 
and executive, is disposed of by the servants of the Crown in the 
way of Orders in Council, d ntal rules, and the like, The 
Board of Trade is almost a little empire; and the majority of 
English citizens neither know nor care under what authority these 
things are done. The House of Commons itself is now ready 
enough to grasp the handle of executive power; it was anxious to 
blunt the point only so long as it could be turned with effect 
against the Commons. The Bill of Rights declared a dispensing 

wer to be illegal; yet the safi ing clauses of the Catholic 
tated Act have never been enforced, Continuous and 
conservative as reform has, on the whole, been in England, it 
might well have been more so. Two centuries and three-quarters 
ago there was nothing foolish or absurd in hoping for a peaceful 
issue, nothing unpatriotic in standing on the king's side in the 
negotiation which might have led thither. 

We shall not discuss over again the thrice-discussed question of 
Bacon’s moral character. It is certain that the course he took 
was often the last which a man anxious for his own popular repu- 
tation would have chosen. A course which may be thus descri 
need not, however, be the worst in itself, nor even a wrong one at 
all. An unscrupulously selfish man in Bacon's place would have 
taken much more trouble to make his actions plausible (Bacon, as 
a rule, did not take any), and would probably have succeeded. 
Bacon was ambitious, and ambitious for great and unselfish 
ends. He saw no harm in using for those ends the same 
kind of means that were commonly used without reproof to 
gain ends infinitely less worthy; or it seemed, at most, a 
necessary evil. Both to others and to himself he acknow- 
ledged the necessity of such means, and dwelt on the art and 
yy of them, with more frankness than is often met with, 

t it is not the fact—it is not even seriously arguable—that 
Bacon did use them more freely or less fairly than his contempo- 
raries, Meanwhile his high aims (often wholly misunderstood) 
made him divers sorts of enemies, who seized on the opportunities 
which his confidence and carelessness gave them. Being no worse 
than other men, he was punished for not being better, and posterity 
has ratified the sentence. In and out of office he amended some 
things; he strove to amend more; some, by inadvertence or dis- 
dain, he took as he found them, though they were not less amiss, 
We might say something about the Chancellorship. We might 

int out that no positive proof is extant of Bacon having perverted 
justice in any single case; in one, and only one, of which Dr. 
Abbott makes the most, there is matter of uncleared suspicion. 
Many of Bacon’s critics, we might add, do not seem to know in 
what fashion the scales of justice were then systematically held 
(and by Bacon’s great opponent Coke as much as any one) when- 
ever the Crown was concerned. But we forbear. We do not 
think fit cauponare bellum, to drive a dialectic bargain over every 

int of extenuation. A man of Bacon’s calibre is not justified in 

ving abuses as he finds them; with such an one, to extenuate is 
to censure ; and later ages, taking Bacon at his own estimate, may 
well him short of to his 
own worth. As for the pedagogic style o ing ju nt on 
Bacon, it will never us. We are and 
believe that Dr. Abbott is an excellent schoolmaster; but among 
all points of view that are at all ible to an instructed man, 
the schoolmaster’s is perhaps the least helpful towards the right 
understanding of Bacon’s life and work. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BLOGRAPHY—VOL. IL.* 


HE second volume of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s Dicti if 
National Biography has followed the first with 
punctuality and despatch, and has carried the roll of notables from 
Alexander Annesley, writer on law and politics, to Dr. William 
Baird, physician and zoologist. Most people, if asked to name the 
most important personage within these alphabetical limits, would 
probably pitch upon Francis Bacon; and as such he has been 
treated, being allowed over thirty pages, the work of two contri- 
butors, Professors S, R. Gardiner and Fowler, the former under- 
taking the biography of the man himself, and the latter the 
history and criticism of his works. Professor Gardiner’s account 
of Bacon is in the main an apology, though he admits that there 
are symptoms of “ poverty of moral feeling” in Bacon's behaviour 
towards his benefactor the Earl of Essex, and lays stress upon 
“the extraordinarily unemotional character ” of his subject's mind, 
“ the breadth of his intellect” leaving “ little room for any strength 
of emotional nature.” Elsewhere he says that Bacon “ had learned 
early and too well the Jesson that it was only by personal flattery 
and petty hypocrisies that he could hope to accomplish his ends. 
All this amounts to admitting that Bacon was what a great 
many people would call heartless and mean—to say with Pope the 
“ meanest of mankind ” is going too far. The controversy, in short, 
between the admirers and the assailants of Bacon is one of feeling 
rather than of fact, and depends upon the various degrees of 
repugnance which the Machiavellian side of his nature—this is 
perhaps as accurate an epithet as can be found—excites in different 
minds. It is interesting to compare the article before us with the 
recent sketch of Bacon’s life by Dean Church, who evidently feels 


* Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Leslie Stephen. 
Vol IL. Baird. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1885. 
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) ‘that led to the most perverse result. Bacon's political life was 
i passed in giving excellent advice which, even when it was received —“C:iwsSCSC‘C‘CtéCiés 
it ‘with cold respect, never had a fair trial in practice. It may be said 
1) that he persisted overlong in this course. A prouder or a less | 
ht sanguine man would have thrown it up in disgust, or so it seems | 
to us in this age; but it is difficult to make the full allowance 

| justly due for the relations which then existed between kings, | 

ver weak, and statesmen, however able. At worst Bacon's | 

\ fault was that he over-estimated his chances of doing good, and | 

§ ommons, and, having set open the way for conciliation, to | 

leave the rest to time and the wisdom of posterity. Proclamations, | 

{ impositions, and other invidious and controverted points — 

i Togative, were not to be abolished, but painlessly relegated to 

b the limbo of supposed rights which are never exercised. That 

such a thing was conceivable and possible is shown by things | 
which have in the of the modern 
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this moral repugnance. Not that Professor Gardiner attempts to 
make his subject appear throughout admirable. But his tendency 
is to treat Bacon’s errors rather as the defects belonging to his 
qualities than as indicating peculiar moral perversity. He is, at 
any rate, successful in showing how great Bacon is when taken 
on his nobler side; and there is force in his contention that 
Bacon’s early Parliamentary oe (which Dean Church dis- 
misses as “some very slight show of independence”) proves that 
he was no mere sycophant. The comparison between the position 
in politics of Bacon and that of Burke is striking ; and altogether 
the article is most valuable; though, at the risk of being thought 
ungrateful, we must suggest a doubt whether it is not rather too 
much of a critical essay, and somewhat deficient in concentration 
and terseness, for the purposes of a book of reference. Professor 
Fowler’s ten pages, c and describing Bacon's literary 
works, form an admirable supplement. Anthony Bacon, the elder 
brother of Francis, is treated of by Mr. 8S. L. Lee; and their 
stern mother, Lady Bacon, finds a friendly biographer in Dr. 
Grosart. Professor Adamson supplies the account of the life and 
works of Roger Bacon, the wizard Friar of popular tradition, 
whose true scientific eminence was not to be appreciated until 
many centuries after his death; while Mr. Archer deals with the 
Dominican Friar Robert Bacon, who has so often got mixed up 
with the Franciscan Roger. 

Each reader, according to his tastes and studies, will decide for 
himself upon the person entitled to rank next in importance to 
Francis Bacon. For ourselves, we turn to the article upon St. 
Anselm, by Canon Stephens, who proceeds on the lines laid down 
by Dean Church and Mr. Freeman, ard makes good use of the 
latter's researches. Mr. Rule’s recent investigations into Anselm's 
family history and child-life have also been laid under contribu- 
tion ; and due attention is given to the Saint’s theological and 
philosophical works, about which readers who have only looked 
upon Anselm as a figure in English history usually know little or 
nothing. Dean Hook’s somewhat hostile biography is not even 
mentioned in the list of authorities—an omission from which it 
oe be inferred that the Canon considers its position untenable. 

indeed, we believe that Dean Hook himself eventually abandoned 
or modified it. Yet, while recognizing that when an Anselm and a 
Rufus fall out, it is on the whole safe to side with the saint against 


. the sinner, still in one point we confess to a leaning towards Dean 


Hook's first opinion. If that contingent of knights which Anselm 
furnished for the Welsh campaign was as unfit for service as 
Rufus represented—and in such a matter he was doubtless a good 
judge—we think that asa king and a soldier he had a right to 
complain without being called “petulant.” Perhaps us’s 
biographer will give us the other side of the question. In the 
meanwhile the Anselm article is well worth reading, though here 
again we doubt whether it is quite what is wanted in a 
dictionary, where all subjects should be treated in broad outline. 
There is a tendency to ditfuseness and to excess of detail, which, 
in a work like this, should be held in check. It would not be fair 
to compare this article with that of Professor Creighton on St. 
Augustine, where the material is more scanty and the subject 
inferior; for, as the Professor truly says, Augustine cannot be 
ranked “higher than a capable official of the Roman church.” 
But, without any comparisons, we may say that the Augustine 
article is clear, well written, and not overlong. Mr. Hunt does 
his best with the meagre and confused history of Archbishop 
Athelm, and further on finds less unrewarding subjects in the 
Aymers de Valence, ecclesiastical and lay. Before leaving the 
churchmen, we must call attention to Mr. Gairdner’s biography of 
Archbishop Arundel, and that of Aylmer, Bishop of London, by 


Mr. Bass Mullinger; and, coming down to later times, Canon’ 


Overton’s able and sympathetic article on Bishop Atterbury, and 
Mr. Walrond’s upon Dr. Arnold. 

King Arthur is the subject of critical examination by Mr. 
Keary, who necessarily believes in that hero to a certain, or an 
uncertain, extent, because, as he justly observes, it is only upon the 
supposition of an historical existeuce “ that Arthur can be entitled 
to a place in this Dictionary.” In the bibliographical note he 
might have added a reference to that Life of St. Gildas which 
contains what critics seem agreed to consider an early and re- 
markable form of the Arthur-legend, and also to Professor Rhys's 
Celtic Britain, and to M. A. de la Borderie’s recent researches into 
the date and origin of the histories of Nennius and Geoffrey. A 
more solid personage, King Aithelstan (brought into this 
volume under the spelling Athelstan), is treated of by Mr. Grant 
Allen, whom one hardly expected to find in sympathy with a 
West-Saxon hero. Strictly speaking, the doubtful story about 
A&thelstan’s murder of his brother Eadwine should have been attri- 
buted, not directly to Simeon of Durham, but to the earlier writer 
whose work Simeon has preserved. It seems a little sweeping to 
tax Henry of Huntingdon with amplifying the narrative of the 
Chronicle “ after his usual groundless fashion,” for there is no proof 
that it is “ groundless,” Henry being generally —— to have 
been acquainted with early traditions otherwise unknown to us. 

The editor's article on Jane Austen is somewhat disappointing. 
Of course much could not be made of her personal history ; but in 
the way of criticism Mr. Stephen might have been expected to do 
something better than cite the _ of Sir Walter Scott, Lord 
Macaulay, G. H. Lewes, &c. &c., in a fashion suggestive of a 
string of testimonials. Altogether, it is cold and dry; and the 
way in which oe of “the admiration, even to fanaticism, 
of innumerable ers” implies that his own admiration is not 
over-enthusiastic. He is much more himself in dealing with 


Frances Burney (Mme. D’Arblay), who, it is true, affords better 
material to work upon. Joanna Baillie, a star whose lustre has 
grown somewhat dim, receives appreciative treatment from Mr. 
Barnett Smith—though here again there is too much of the 
testimonial style; and Canon Overton gives an account of poor 
Mrs. Astell, a learned lady of the seventeenth century, whose pro- 
ject for founding a sort of High-Church college for women was 
nipped in the bud by Bishop Burnet. More fortunate in her cent 
was Matilda Chaplin Ayrton, M.D., “one of those medi 
students to whose energy Englishwomen are indebted for their 
existing opportunities of studying and practising medicine,” as her 
biographer Mr. S. L. Lee writes. Anne Askew, the Protestant 
martyr, is the subject of one of Mr. Gairdner’s able articles. Amo 
military and naval biographies, of which there are a number 
more than usual interest, we especially remark those of that 
rather ill-used hero, Sir David Baird (by Mr. H. M. Stephens) 
and of Lord Anson (by Mr. Laughton), It is sad to learn from 
the latter that the lion figure-h of Anson's Centurion, 
“after standing for many years in the Anson ward of 
Greenwich Hospital, was in 1870 transferred to the playground of 
the hospital school, and fell to pieces from decay in 1873.” Surely 
some care might have been taken to keep it together. Glancing 
over the article on Sir Robert Arbuthnot, we notice that the 
name of the Spanish-French defender of Buenos Ayres is misspelt 
Linieres, Mr. Stephens, in his notice of Auchmuty, gives the 
correct spelling, Liniers, Among medisval warriors, a few lines 
— ee been bestowed upon the Giles of Argentine who fell 
at Bannockburn, A man who was a “ flower of chivalry” in his 
own day, and who has supplied a character to Sir Walter Scott, 
may fairly claim a modest + in a biographical dictionary. 
nedict Arnold, who some will perhaps say might have been 
left for American Dictionaries, receives a fair and judicious notice 
from the biographer of André, Mr. Garnett. But the most inte- 
resting of this writer’s articles is that on another scamp, Eugene 
Aram. As Mr, Lewis, in his Causes célébres de [ Angleterre, has 
treated Aram’s scholarly genius as legendary, it is noteworthy 
that it is highly rated by Mr. Garnett:—“ His [Aram’s] peculiar 
distinction is to have lighted upon a truth of the greatest 
moment, unrecognised in his day by any scholar—the affinity 
of the Celtic to the other European languages. , . . It is hardly 
too much to say that had he enjoyed wealth and leisure he 
might have advanced the study of comparative philology by fifty 
ears.” The romantic story of the claimant James Annesley 
is told by the editor, who writes tersely and sharply, as when 
he tells us that, in “order to make things pleasant, the 
uncle ——— to kidnap the nephew.” But he and his col- 
laborator Mr. J. M. Rigg, who es the biography of the 
claimant's nefarious uncle the Earl of Anglesey, fail between them 
to make the legal proceedings clear. Though there is no n 
inconsistency in the statements, still ers will be puzzled by 
finding in one article that the claimant got a verdict in his favour, 
and in the other that he failed to establish his claim. Next to the 
wicked Earl of Anglesey comes the Puritan Samuel Annesley, 
one of the many Puritan or Dissenting ministers assigned to Dr. 
Grosart, who, speaking of Annesley’s troubles for “ keeping a con- 
venticle,” says, That ‘conventicle’ was the meeting-house in 
Little St. Helen’s.” A glance at the Act of Charles II. against 
“ seditious Conventicles” would have shown him that the con- 
venticle is not the meeting-house, but the meeting, be it in house 
or field. Annesley, in days more fortunate for him, preached 
before the House of Commons a sermon which, says Dr. Grosart,. 
“ Anthony & Wood vehemently attacks.” We have referred to 
the passages of Bliss’s edition of Wood as here cited, and have 
failed to find this vehement attack. Wood gives what he pro- 
fesses to be the substance of the sermon without note or com- 
ment; having once said that the preacher “persuaded them to 
do justice upon the king,” he Fe es thought comment needless. 
What he does make strong reflections upon, is Annesley’s degree of 
Doctor of Laws, obtained, as Wood avers, without any ceaim to it, 
— that of favour with the party in power. Dr. Grosart 
merely states the fact of the degree without noticing Wood's 
strictures, Next to the Puritan Annesley comes the Deist Peter 
Annet, who, as we learn from Mr. Leslie = disputes with 
one John Noorthook the authorship of that “ History of the Man 
after God’s own Heart” which suggested one of Voltaire’s most 
ide, in whi page containing the “ Methodist ditty,” though 
highly relished by worldlings such as Horace Walpole, “ was 
sometimes pasted down by the scrupulous”—so says the bio- 
her, Mr. Austin Dobson, following Anstey’s own statement 
in his second edition, But we may add that this mild form 
of protest fell far short of the reprobation with which the 
Methodists visited Anstey’s mockery of what he deemed to be 
their pernicious hypocrisy, One who grew up among them has 
recorded as a reminiscence of his youth that the author of the 
Guide was held to rank chief among the few unhappy men of 
the time who were guilty of the unpardonable sin. 

Having descended to forgotten wits like Anstey and obscure 
blasphemers like Annet, — passed by many men better 
worth notice, it is time to stop before we lose ourselves among 
the crowd of minor celebrities, It only remains for us to 
congratulate Mr. Leslie Stephen on the fair promise these two 
volumes give of his great undertaking, which seems likely to be 
carried through both quickly and successfully, and to reflect credit 
upon English historical and critical scabolansiip, 
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TWO LITTLE WARS.* 


France ant Tenghing would bave hese bettes 
the author had been in a position to take more trouble. 
This modification of a much-derided but most sensible critical 
formula is not used with the intention of vilgenting Mr. Scott's 
work, but is simply a statement of fact. is last book is a 
collection of arti written, as he confesses, “ very hurriedly” 
and “in the hottest time of the year in China.” As far as the 
individual chapters are concerned, these unfavourable conditions 
of time and weather have not left any traces. Mr. Scott writes 
with all his old vivacity, and may be believed on his word when 
he says that “ no care has been spared to make the book as trust- 
worthy as possible.” The defects of his work are such as are 
inherent in the method on which it has been made. It is a sad 
truth, though the Special Correspondent will not believe it, that 
a collection of articles stitched together do not make a book. 
Now Mr. Scott’s France and Tongking is a collection of articles 
written at different times and in different places. Consequently 
there is a certain want of coherence about them when os come to 
be gathered together, which diminishes our pleasure in ing them 
asawhole. This defect is the more to be lamented because so little 
would have been needed to fuse these twenty-four articles together. 
It would have been enough to retrench three or four paragraphs, 
to insert half a dozen others to act as links, and to rearrange the 
chapters so as to bring kindred subjects closer. But time and 
space cannot be annihilated to make reviewers happy. Mr. Scott 
is, or was in September last, at Hong Kong, and his book had to 
appear in London—hence the slightly erratic course of his narra- 
lve. 

When, however, the chapters are taken by themselves there is 
no call for anything but praise. They have, to begir with, all the 
life and colour which is only to be found in the reports of an eye- 
avitness who is thoroughly competent to estimate all he sees at its 
right value. Mr. Scott's knowledge of Indo-China is probably 
unparalleled, and he has lost none of his old humour. He has had 
age to see. The first stage of the French conquest of Tongking 

we adhere to his spelling) was a very pretty subject in itself’; 
but he has by no means confined himself to that. The last third 
or so of his volume is devoted to a series of articles on Annam, 
Saigon, Camboja, Hainan, the proposed Kra Canal, and the Indo- 
Chinese Empire—under which title the author discusses the pro- 
spects of a French advance towards Burmah and the best way 
of opposing it. Variety, therefore, is not wanting. The mili- 
tary part of Mr. Scott’s book is likely to be most read, but it 
is by no means the most valuable. He does not, for one thing, 
carry the story of the French campaigns further than the 
affair of Bas Lé and the breaking of the treaty of Tien Tsin. 
Now a very considerable number of events have happened since 
then which have modified the situation. There is much to 
attract the reader in the details of military operations; but, 
after all, one cannot help wishing that the story could have been 
a little better wound up. The value of what Mr. Scott has to 
say as to the military character of the French does not depend on 
the date of the fighting he saw. On this subject his judgment is 
obviously that our neighbours have lost nothing of either their 
good or their bad qualities as soldiers. The disasters of the great 


war of 1870 and the bad behaviour of the half-drilled Mobiles’ 


have led to a general belief that the French soldier has per- 
manently degenerated. Mr. Scott, however, seems to think that 
they are the same men as of old. They can still march wonder- 
fully under heavy loads; they are still easy to feed, gay as long as 
things are going fairly, and when properly led and smartly drilled 
can fight with dash. He speaks highly of many of the officers, 
and has an obvious admiration for General Négrier—whom the 
Annamese call General Mao-Lem, “ Be quick” or “ Look sharp.” 
But the bad has survived ag as vigorously as the good. The 
French soldier in Tongking has shown the old readiness to colla 
under the wae of defeat, the old slovenliness in the smaller 
matters of discipline, the old dissolute conduct to an extent which 
defies description in decent language, and tbe old callous brutality 
which has distinguished him at all periods of his history. On this 
last point Mr. Scott has one story to tell which may be quoted as 
unique. Three Annamese notables were taken prisoners at Thai- 
Nguyen and sentenced to be shot. They were led bound to 
execution, when this scene ensued :— 


The three had their arms tied all together with a silk sash and were 
marched out of the citadel, the ‘Tuan-Phu shrieking piteously and trying 
to grovel before his guard in a way which would have been heartbreaking 
if it had not been hopeless, and therefore dastardly. A box of explosive 
bullets had been found somewhere in the citadel. Explosive bullets were 
somewhat uncommon, and one of the officers gave his revolver to a French 
sergeant, and asked him to try their effect on the prisoners. Just when 
the party had got into the suburbs the sergeant, while the men were still 
walking, put the revolver behind the Doctor’s ear and fired. Three- 
quarters of his head were blown away. ‘The other two, in a last rate 
struggle, burst the silk scarf which bound them to the corpse and ran. 
The Tuan-Phu was brought down with a bullet between the shoulders, and 
fell, gurgling up blood from the mouth and nose. But the Court emissary, 
who had been calmly scornful all this time, ducked to the first shots and 
bolted round a corner down to the river. There were a dozen men after 
him, firing shot after shot, but he was too active, and zigzagged like a 
snipe. Unfortunately, the river was before him, and the bank was some 
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feet high where he struck it. He paused for a second before he leaped, and 
a French soldier who had counted on this brought him down. Another 
shet in the water finished him. Then they went back to where the Tuan- 
Phu, still alive, was struggling convulsively in the road. It required five 
more shots to kill him. Five minutes later an orderly came from the 
General's quarters saying that he wanted to see the prisoners again to 
question them. 
It is characteristic of the French army that this slovenly and 
butcherly piece of cruelty was done at the instigation of an officer. 
Now that the French are firmly established in Tongking, they 
will find themselves under the necessity of organizing an efficient 
colonial army. The makeshifts which have hitherto served their 
turn will not be sufficient any longer. On this subject Mr. Scott 
has a chapter which may be recommended to the attention of the 
exalted persons who are responsible for the safety of the Burmese | 
frontier. He has convinced himself, after direct observation of 
the forces in the field in Tongking, that the French have the 
materials of an efficient sepoy army under their hand in their 
possessions, The Tirailleurs Annamites have already done good 
service, though the men are drawn from an unwarlike population. 
In the future this and similar forces can be recruited from races 
which are robust and fairly warlike. Neither is the field on which 
they may be employed wanting. French agents have already been 
busy in Siam and among the Mois. In Saigon the French officials 
have for some time been in the habit of talking of a conquest of 
Siam as a matter of course, and talk of that kind, as experience 
shows, frequently leads to action. We have dwelt most on the 
military and political portions of Mr. Scott's book; but they do 
not form the greater part of it, and for some readers they may be 
the least interesting. It is, therefore, only fair to him to _ 
out that, whoever cares not for drum and trumpet, but does like to 
read of the manners and customs of strange peoples, will find 
abundant material in his pages. He describes the Tongkingese, 
the Annamese, the Cambojians, the French garrisons, and the 
ubiquitous Chinese traders with the knowledge and picturesque 
igour to be expected from the author of The Burman. 
he history of the last Transvaal War, “edited” by Lady 
Bellairs, is in one way soothing to read. The editor—or editress, 
if such a word be allowed—takes a philosophic view of that 
struggle. She has so much of the military spirit as to be able to 
praise both parties to a fight, even though one was a victorious 
enemy. y Bellairs is manifestly inclined to think that the 
Boers were very fine fellows to fight for their own way, and that 
our garrisons in the Transvaal were equally fine fellows to fight to 
prevent them getting it. There is a healthy artistic impartiality 
in this way of looking at war to which we, for our part, have no 
sort of objection, At times, however, the military tone of the 
gallant lady’s book becomes a trifle professional, and then it is in- 
finitely less pleasant, Every now and then we hear, as it were, 
the echo of regimental and professional grievances. In more pe 
sages than one we find sneers at this or the other officer, which 
are soon after explained by a foot-note pointing out that the un- 
worthy one was very far down in the list of colonels, and 
therefore junior to an officer whom Lady Bellairs is ay 
bound to honour, but that he nevertheless received local ran 
to entitle him to command his senior. These things are sad 
grievances to the naval and military mind; but Lady Bellairs 
should not have forgotten that there is something by no means 
pleasing to the world at large in the jealousies of quarter- 
deck and the mess-room. As a narrative of the war the book 
may be divided sharply into two parts. One contains the ac- 
count of the defence of Pretoria, and is plainly a record of per- 
sonal experience. The other is given up to the smaller sieges, 
and is taken at second hand from official reports and magazine 
articles. This is not, in itself, any reason why the second part 
should not be valuable, since the Gibbon of the future will have 
to go to magazine articles and official reports for his facts; but, 
for our part, we like Lady Bellairs’s work best when she is writing 
or editing by the light of personal experience. The siege of Pre- 
toria is, for the rest, a very sufficient subject. It fell to the lot of 
Colonel Bellairs to command the inadequate force set to hold the 
Transvaal before the Boer rising, and consequently he had to face 
the dreary task of conducting a hopeless fight in the midst of the 
rebellion. How hopeless it had been made by the folly and blind- 
ness of the Imperial Government was tolerably well known 
alieady, and is made plainer than ever in this book. Lady Bellairs 
is inclined to think better of the Boers than most of the English 
who have met them. Here and there she shows, as it were, a 
flash of the spirit of Dalgetty, notably in her brief matter-of-fact 
account of the proceedings of Aylward ; but in the main her par- 
tiality for them, or rather her impartiality as between them and 
her countrymen, seems due to the fact that she has formed a 
better opinion of their courage and also of their humanity than 
most of those who have written of the war. On both these points 
she gives chapter and verse for her belief. Still, her narrative 
none the less proves clearly that vigorous measures would soon 
have brought them to reason, At the siege of Pretoria even their 
famous shooting was occasionally at fault, More than once they 
met their match even among English soldiers, and, allowing them 
credit for courage, it must not be forgotten that they are a small 
ple of farmers and cannot afford to lose many men. However, 
it was never put to the test. It pleased the great Ministry which 
rules us to patch up a peace, and all we can do now is to console 
ourselves as best we can by reflecting that the handfuls of English 
soldiers scattered in the Transvaal supported the honour of the 
. Lady Bellairs is perhaps inclined to make the most of their 
feats, particularly at Pretoria; but as she is so good-natured to 
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the enemy, that is in her case at least a fault on the right side. 


As she hopes the day will come when the bust of Joubert will 
take the P between the busts of Washington and Cromwell, 
she can do no less in common fairness than be kind to Thomas 
‘Athi 


RECENT RECORD OFFICE PUBLICATIONS.* - 


F the three volumes before us, one completes, and another 

continues, works of which parts have already been published ; 
while the remaining volume begins a new undertaking. This is 
the collection of Chronicles of the Retgns of Stephen, Henry IL, 
and Richard I., edited by Mr. Howlett, which is to include the 
Historia Rerum Anglicarum of William of Newburgh, together 
with several minor chronicles and historical treatises of the twelfth 
century. The present volume contains the first four books, 
covering the period from the Conquest to a.p. 1194, of William 
of Newburgh’s Historia. Of this work there have been four 
previous editions, but none altogether satisfactory; and, besides 
the gain of an accurate text, we are promised hereafter a yet un- 
printed continuation. In his preface Mr. Howlett tells us all that 
can be made out about the personal history of William of New- 
burgh, who “ was born at Bridlington in 1136, was brought u 
from boyhood in Newburgh Priory, and died probably in oe 
not in 1208, as is usually asserted.” His work undergoes a care- 
ful examination by the editor, who pronounces it to be in the 
main a compilation from other writers, with additions from oral 
information. On the whole, the result of the analysis shows 
William of Newburgh as more of a compiler—though one who 
re-cast his borrowed material—and less of an original composer 
than has hitherto been sup He seems at any rate to have 
used good authorities, his account of King Richard's adventures 
on his homeward journey being, as Mr. Howlett surmises, derived 
from the lost narrative which is known to have been penned 
by one of the King’s companions in peril, the royal chaplain 
Anselm. Sometimes William of Newburgh lets us see the source 
of his information, as when he sets before us Wimund, the 
blinded monk of Byland, once Bishop of the Isles, claimant 
of the Earldom of Moray, and a thorn in the side of the Scottish 
king, telling of his strange career of adventure and bloodshed, 
with its termination in the tearing out of his eyes by the 
people over whom he had tyrannized. If he could but regain 
so much as “the eye of a sparrow,” he was wont to say, his 
enemies should have no cause to exult over him. Another strange 
personage, about whom, or rather abuut whose disciples, William 
of Newburgh had some special source of information, was Kun de 
Stella, or Kon de l'Etoile, a crazy Breton heretic, who founded 
his pretensions as a prophet partly upon a confusion of his name 
Eun with “ Eum qui venturus est judicare vivos et mortuos, et 
seculum per ignem”—words taken from the form of exorcism. 
Perhaps one of the most curious things about this lunatic is that 
he was claimed as a kinsman by the epicene Chevalier d'Eon, 


' who, doing his best for the credit of the family, hinted an opinion 


that Eon de l'Etoile was a maligned victim of ecclesiastical 
tyranny. This we obtain from Captain Telfer’s recent life of the 

hevalier, not, we need hardly say, from William of Newburgh. 
To return to the Historia, among other odd things in it are 
the account of the “Green Children” found in Suffolk, about 
whom William was at first disposed to be sceptical, though he 
finally yielded to the weight of evidence; of the two live dogs in 
a block of stone; of the toad with a gold chain round its neck, 
found ina similar situation; and of the Yorkshire rustic who had 
the luck to carry off a cup from a midnight banquet of ghosts or 
some uncanny kind of folk. Incidentally this last tale brings in a 
mention of the intermittent springs near Bridlington, “ quas vulgo 
Gipse vocant ”—as they are called to this day. Further on, there 
is the history of another rustic, Ketell, whose horse one day 
tumbled’ down with him, pitching him off—probably upon his 
head, for when he got up he saw two little blackamoors (‘ duos 

uasi Athiopes parvulos”) sitting in the road laughing. After this 
Ketell became subtle in the discerning of demons, and used to see 
them lying in wait to trip up horses, and laughing with glee if the 


* Chronicles of the Reigns of Stephen, Henry 1I., and Richard I. 
Vol. I., containing the First Four Books of the Historia Rerum Anglicarum 
of William of Newburgh. Edited from Manuscripts by Richard Howlett, of 
the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Published by the Authority of the 
Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, under the Direction of the 
Master of the Rolls. London: Longmans & Co.; Triibner & Co. ; also 
by Parker & Co., Oxford; and Macmillan & Co, Cambridge; A. & C. 
Black, and Messrs. Douglas & Foulis, Edinburgh, and A. Thom, 
Dublin. 

Vetus _ +> Sarisberiense alias dictum Registrum S. Osmundi 
Episcopi. The Register of S. Osmund. Edited by W. H. Rich Jones, 
M.A., F.S.A., Canon of Sarum, and Vicar of Bradford-on-Avon. Vol. Il. 
Published by the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
Treasury, under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls. London: 
Longmans & Co.; Triibner & Co.; also by Parker & Co., Oxford ; and 
Macmillan & Co., Cambridge; A. & C. Black, and Douglas & Foulis, 
Edinburgh ; and A. Thom & Co., Limited, Dublin. 

Recueil des Croniques et Anchiennes Istories de la Grant Bretaigne, a 

resent nomme Engleterre. Par Jehan de Waurin, Seigneur du Forestel, 
Praited by Sir William Hardy, Knt., F.S.A., Deputy Keeper of the Public 
Records; and Edward L. C. P. Hardy, F.S.A., of Lincolu’s Inn, Barrister- 
at-Law. Published by the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury, under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls. From 
A.D. 1431 to A.D. 1447. London: Longmans & Co ; Triibner & Co. ; also 
Parker & Co., Oxford; and Macmillan & Co., Cambridge; A. & C. 
k, and Douglas & Foulis, Edinburgh ; and A. Thom & Co., Limited, 
Dublin. 1885. 


rider cursed or dug in the spurs. If, on the contrary, he ejacu- 
lated the name of the Saviour, they fled away sorrowing. i 

mixture of diablerie and horseflesh is quite what might be looked 
for in a pious Yorkshireman. With so much that is edifying and 
amusing, we really think that Mr. Howlett is unreasonable in 
complaining that bis author has not told us anything about 
“Rosamond Clifford ”—is it ascertained, by the way, that her 
name was Clifford ? 

We have been led, we confess, to age over what is least im- 
portant in the work of William of Newburgh; but, as students are 
already acquainted with it, this frivolity may be pardoned. As a 
more serious topic, however, we will call attention to the editor's 
interesting account of the state of Yorkshire after the great harry- 
ing by the Conqueror, and of the rise of Newburgh Priory. 

aving the North for the South, we turn to the second and 

concluding volume of the “ Register of St. Osmund,” edited by 
Canon W. H. Rich Jones, whose name is well known in connexion 
with that of the “ecclesiola” of St. Laurence, which he may 
be almost said to have discovered, at Bradford-on-Avon, This 
volume is, like its predecessur, a valuable contribution to ecclesi- 
astical and ritualist history. The first, it will be remembered, 
contained, inter alia, the “ Consuetudinary of St. Osmund,” other- 
wise De Offciis Ecclesiasticis Tractatus, the authorized exposition 
of the famous “ Use of Sarum.” In the second volume we havea 
history of the translation of the cathedral church of the Blessed 
Mary from Old to New Sarum, an account which in some parts is 
manifestly contemporary ; and imbedded in this are charters and 
other documents, often valuable as throwing light upon church 
organization and the position of the clergy. Then there is an in- 
ventory—“ Ornamenta Ecclesiz Sarum, inventa in Thesauraria III° 
Kalendas Aprilis” (March 30), 1214, the inventory, however, 
as it stands, being made out in 1222. This, together with the 
Visitatio Evclesiarum Prebendalium in the previous volume, will 
bea mine of delights for people with a taste for church furviture, 
Here are chalices, and crosses, and banners, and dossells, and 
jewels:—*“ Textus unus aureus magnus continens saphiros xx., 
et smaragdos vi., et thopasios viil., et alemandinas xviii., et 
gernettas viii., et perlas xii."—and chasubles, copes, and dalmatics 
of sendal and samite, red, white, and green, “ fit to appear 
"fore our father the Pope,” as the ballad says, Curious entries 
are those of fans, to keep off the, flies from the celebrant at 
mass, as the editor explains:—“ Item flavellum unum argent. 
dominus episcopus contulit ecclesie—fractum.” —“ Duo 

abella de fusto et perzameno” (of fustian and parchment). 
Some other documents follow; and a gl , & chronologi 
abstract, and an index conclude the work. e ought to have 
begun, instead of ending, by noticing Canon Rich Jones's “ Intro- 
duction,” in which he gives a sketch of the history of the 
episcopate in the West of England, down to the decree of 1075 
which caused the removal of the united sees of Sherborne 
Ramsbury to Old Sarum. From this point he goes on with 
the history of Old Saram and its Bishops, especially of Saint 
Osmund, on whom he dwells with the reverence that befits a 
Canon of Salisbury. When, however, he names Osmund as the 
one English bishop to answer the King’s summons to the great 
Gemét at Salisbury in 1086, we think that it must be a slip of 
the pen. It is manifest that by “ English bishop” is here meant 
one who was a native of England; and Osmund was a Norman. 
Wulfstan of Worcester is probably the bishop intended. From 
the saintly Osmund the editor passes on to the worldly Bishop 
Roger, and thence to succeeding prelates. He enters into a dis- 
quisition upon the surname Poore or Poer, which was borne by 
two brothers who in succession filled the episcopal throne of 
Sarum. Though in Latin the name appears as “ Pauper,” Canon 
Jones doubts whether this is really its meaning—especially as the 
brothers Herbert and Richard Poore seem to have been men of 
wealth—and he is inclined to refer it to the Latin puer, which, 
like CAild in English ballads, was an appellation given to cadets of 

ntle families. Richard Poore is notable in Salisbury history as 
nies removed the see from Old Sarum to the site of the present 
Salisbury, as is here described at length. With his death the editor 
ends his review of the episcopate of Salisbury and of English history 
as connected therewith; but he adds an interesting abstract of the 
information on the state of the clergy, on the parochial system, 
and on the condition of the churches and chapels of the diocese, 
which is afforded by the Osmund Register. His remarks on the 
toleration of pete marriages are noteworthy ; and the Register 
(vol. i. p. 359) supplies him with the case of the chapel of 
Wokiogham, which, with its glebe-land, passed from “ Aluredus 
presbyter” to sons and grandsons who are described as diaconi— 
“ Presbyteri et Diaconi uxorati” is added in a marginal note in 
the MS, There is some useful information as to the relative 
position of parish churches, dependent chapels, and oratories, and 
of the ministers who served them, and some curious instances of 
the poverty and a gree of many of the smaller churches, 
The whole is evidently written with real liking for and interest 
in the subject, and is pervaded by a pleasant tone of what we may 
call ecclesiastical patriotism. 

The new volume, edited by Sir William and Mr. Edward 
Hardy, of the Recueil des Croniques of Jehan de Waurin, Seigneur 
du Forestel, carries the history of the French wars from 1431 
—the year of the coronation of our Henry VI. at Paris—to 
1443 or 1447, the chronology being here somewhat confused, so 
that the editors have to clear it up by means of foot-notes.. 
Indeed the volume throughout seems to be fully and carefully 


annotated. Of preface, or “ prefatory note,” there is little more. 
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than a in which a description of two of the MSS. is given, 
and also the date of the Burgundian Chronicler’s birth, This, in 
the first volume, is conjecturally assigned to about 1394; but now, 
on the authority of Waurin’s own statement as to his age at the 
time of Azincourt, is advanced to 1399-400. The present volume, 
though valuable as a minute account of the military een of 
the period, is not of striking interest, dealing with what we may 
call the fag-end of the Hundred Years’ War—a story, 
as far as the English side is concerned, of decadence and humilia- 
tion. Perhaps the most remarkable is the account of the 
> ome sent from the Duke of Burgundy to King Henry and his 
Council on the occasion of the Duke’s reconciliation with the 
French King Charles—a ‘heavy blow to the English cause. The 
scene in the Council on the reading of the Duke's letters—no 
longer addressed as formerly to his “ souverain ‘seigneur ”—is 
vividly portrayed. The young King Henry burst into tears, and 
even reproached some of “his most privy counsellors ” with their 
mismanagement, thereby showing more interest in the affairs of his 
realm than one would have expected of him. 'The Cardinal (Beaufort) 
and the Duke of Gloucester departed “ tous confus et troublez,” 
and the Council broke up without coming to any conclusion 
“ save that of getting together in groups,” says Waurin, with a 
touch of sarcasm, “ and uttering one to another many invectives 
and reproaches against the said Duke of Burgundy.” Then they 
had another Council, and some were for straightway making war 
upon the Duke, and some thought it would be better to try the 
ect of letters; and then there came fresh and worse details of 
the arrangements between him and the French King—* sicques 
allant de mal en pis les Anglois furent de beaucop plus courouchies 
ue devant "—and finally they told the Duke's envoys that King 
enry was very much astonished at their master’s conduct, “ as 
to which it was his intention to take order when it should 
re God.” After all, times are not much changed with us. 
his is exactly the sort of thing we should expect to find in the 
newest Blue-Book on the affairs of Afghanistan. 


BOOKS ON DIVINITY.* 


[RE Messages of the Books is (what its title hardly suggests) @ 
volume of sermons on the Books of the New Testament, a 
sermon toa Book. It is intended as an attempt at a wider study 
of Scripture, and as a protest against the abuse of isolated texts. 
No one who knows anything of the disastrous results of the use of 
these Scripture pellets will deny that some antidote was necessary, 
and that the only remedy is to be found in knowledge of the con- 
text, which ought to include the intention of the Book as a whole, 
and the age and the circumstances in which it was written. The 
wonder is, as Dr. Farrar says, that from the time of the Fathers 
until now the attempt has never been made; but his book supplies 
the reason. Any Book of the Bible, even one so short as the 
Epistle to Philemon (which, from its subject and style, shows the 
Archdeacon at his best), is too big a sahject for a sermon to a 


mixed congregation. It implies the use of too much reading, the 


meution of too many facts, too much crowding, too many allusions, | 


inferences, and quotations to be digested by the people to whom, 
and in the time in which, it must be discussed. So these sermons 
are rather lectures, which might profitably be addressed to hearers, 
who, by a process of natural selection, would come to them pencil 
and note-book in hand, and they have the merits and defects of 


the Archdeacon’s manner. They are full of knowledge and bright 
with sympathy and picturesque imaginativeness; but the writer 
cannot suppress anything that he knows, nor control anything he 
feels, and the consequence is that a too popular style and redun- 
dant a are apt to blind the reader to the really wide 
reading and accurate knowledge (sometimes of obscure details) 
which the volume contains, 

Dr. Edersheim’s contribution to the evidences of Christianit 
contained in the Warburton Lectures from 1880-1884 is mark 
quite as much by breadth of treatment as by accuracy of know- 
] The maxim “ Novum Testamentum in Vetere latet” is the 
key to his argument; for, besides ific prophecies, the whole 
— of Israel is prophetic. All throughout it there is the for- 
ward look, the unexpressed conviction that words and events pre- 
sent have a larger scope in the future, the assurance of a good time 
coming. This hope has survived eighteen centuries of disappoint- 
ment; and, though disowned by “the nerveless rationalism of 
modern Jews,” kindles up in every service at the synagogue, as a 
confirmation of the Christian argument from prophecy, all the 
stronger as coming from those who reject the Christian belief about 
its fulfilment. A hope so widespread and enduring cannot be the 
product of a single period or of late growth ; it must be the mean- 
ing of their history, the expression of the Law and the Prophets. 
The objection, for instance, that the Messianic hope is post- 
exilian falls to the ground when it is remembered that the de- 
scendants of David's line, from whom the ideal King was to spring, 
had by that time fallen into insignificance, and were lost among 
the masses of the people. Dr. Edersheim’s treatment of prophecy, 
strictly so called, gives it a life and reality (as the mouthpiece 
of this hope) of which former and hardly obsolete methods of 
application robbed it. The reading with which the author illus- 
trates his work is as wide as the enlightened spirit in which he 
conceives it; and readers whose faith needs no fortifying, and 
those whose incredulity no proofs could convince, will be inte- 
rested in his study of ee ome and divination, Jewish and 
heathen, in his examination of recent criticisms of the Pentateuch, 
and of the Messianic teaching in the Apocrypha and in the less- 
known Pseudepigraphic literature, 

Among the works of Richard Rolle of Hampole is a transla- 
tion of the Psalter, with “a terse mystical paraphrase,” as Dr. 
Littledale calls it, of which there are several MSS. in existence. 
Mr. Bramley has selected the one in possession of his old college, 
University, and, after collation of a Cambridge, a Newcastle, and 
a Bodleian text, has produced a volume worthy, from its careful 
editing and beautiful type, of an Englishman who in his way and 
in his day was great, and of the press from which it is issued. The 
interest of such a book is, of course, rather antiquarian than 
religious, and its value literary rather than intellectual or prac- 
tical. It is one more contribution towards the preservation, not 
merely of the memory of the writer, but of the dialect in which 
he wrote. Students of this branch of literature are familiar with 
the Yorkshire dialect from Hampole’s (as he is called) Pricke of 
Conscience, edited by Dr. Morris in 1863; and the differences 
between the Northern and Southern dialects set forth in the 
preface to that work will enable them without difficulty to read 
the Psalter and the Paraphrase. . 

Mach sympathy was felt and expressed with Archbishop Barry’s 
loss of his luggage, and “of the books, but especially the * ser- 
mons, on his voyage to Sydney, but he has set himself speedily 
to repair what, to his clerical friends at all events, probably 
8 d the unkindest loss of all. The destruction of old sermons, 


* The Messages of the Books. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Arch- 
deacon and Canon of Westminster. London: Macmillan & Co. 

Prephecy and History in Relation to the Messiah. The Warburton 
Lectures for 1880-84. By Alfred Edersheim, M.A., D.D., &c. London : 
Longmans & Co. 1885. 

The Psalter. Translated by Richard Rolle, of Hampole. Edited from 
MSS. by Rev. H. R. Bramley, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Oxford; Clarendon Press. 

First Words in Australia. By Alfred Barry, D.D., D.C.L., Lord 
Bishop of Sydney, &c. London: Macmillan & Co. 

The Self-Revealing Jehovah of the Old Testament the Christ of the New 
Testament. By 8S. M. Barclay. London: Nisbet & Co. 1885. 

The Continuity of Christian Thought. By Alexander V. G. Allen, Pro- 
fessor in the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge (Mass.). London : 
Ward, Lock, & Co. 
ae Sermons. By George Macdonald. London : Longmans & Co. 

5. 


A_ Year's Ministry. Second Series. By Alexander Maclaren, D.D. 
London : Office of “ ‘The Christian Commonwealth.” 

The Sunday Home Service. By the Rev. Donald Macleod, D.D. London: 
W. Isbister, Limited. 1885. 

What Set Him Right. By the Author of “The Recreations of a Country 
Parson.” London: W. Isbister, Limited. 1885. 

Helps to the Study of the Bible. Oxford: Printed at the University 


The Apostolic Fathers. Translated by Charles H. Hoole, M.A., Student 
of Christ Church, Oxford. London: Rivingtons. 1885. 

Balaam : an Exposition and a Study. By Samuel Cox, D.D. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. ‘ 

Agnosticism, and other Sermons. By the Rev. A. W. Momerie, M.A., 
D.Sc. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood & Sons. 

Catholic = and Modern Unbelief. By the Right Rev. J. D. 

i D.D. Second Edition. New York, Cincinnati, and St. Louis: 
Benziger Brothers. 

Short Practical Sermons. By the Rev. F. Case, M.A., British Chaplain 
at Stockholm. London and Edinburgh: Williams & Norgate. 


The Church of England Continuous Sunday Service Bovk for the Year 
of our Lord, 1885 (Morning Service). London: Henry Frowde. 


however, may be either loss or gain. The gain to a man passing 
from the Headship of King’s College to the Primacy of Australia 
is obvious enough. The loss under such circumstances is less 
probable, but that it is not impossible is shown by First Words 
wn Australia. The first words express the first impressions of 
the Archbishop's new surroundings, and the old theological rozos 
which lie on the top of every preacher’s mind, The sermons which 
lie at the bottom of the British Channel, the product of his 
leisure, would probably have furnished him better “stock.” 

The motive ot The Self-revealing Jehovah of the Ola Testament 
the Christ of the New Testament is to vindicate the Unity of the 
Bible as a whole ; to show that the doctrine of the Trinity, often 
supposed to be the special announcements of the Gospels and 
Epistles, is something more than foreshadowed in the Pentateuch, 
the Histories, and the Prophets. The familiar arguments from the 
plural form Elohim, and from Gen. i. 2 and 26, and similar 
passages, are again employed, and the declaration that “no man 

ath seen God at any time” is explained by saying that the 
Divine manifestations to patriarchs, prophets, and heroes were of 
the Second Person in the ‘Trinity “who hath declared Him.” The 
author has enriched his volume with quotations from many modern 
divines of all schools. of thought, and he quotes the authority of 
Joseph John aay for his (more limited) use of the Fathers, 
He has enlarged it by his habit of giving quotations from the Old 
Testament, instead of references, which seems to show that he 
intends it for general readers and not for students of the Bible; an 
estimate of it in which we are bound to concur. 

Professor Allen brings to bear upon the large and difficult 
subject which he has taken up a grasp of mind and an intimate 
knowledge of theological literature from the first to the nineteenth 
Christian century, which is a credit to the American Church, 
In The Continuity of Christian Thought his endeavour is to show 
that it is a record of a development moving onward in accordance 
with a Divine law to a remoter consummation; and his main thesis 
(which is all that we have space to notice) is that the present 
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~ of religious thought and feeling Christians is a 
velopment from the Greek and not from the Latin belief. He 

fesses to deal only with a few fundamental differences, and the 
broad centrast which he emphasizes between the positions of the 
two Churches does not profess to be exhaustive, or wholly to ex- 
clude in either Church the feature which is the special character- 
istic of the other. To tha Greek Fathers he says that the 
“ immanence ” of God was the underlying thought in all their 
——s and hence the Incarnation became the dominant 
idea of their Church ; whereas the Latin Theology rests on the 
belief in the “transcendence” of God, arising from the sense of 
need of an external authority, and naturally expressed itself in the 
sense of sin, and in the overshadowing importance of the doctrine 
of the Atonement. To Augustine, as the author of this view of 
the Redemption, he ascribes the rise of the Papacy; and the 
survival of Augustinian theology and of the Papacy he regards as 
evidence that there are still those who need a religion based upon 
external authority and a morality whose sanction is fear of the con- 
sequences of sin in the future world, It is evidently much more 
easy, from the author's point of view, to reconcile modern religious 
ideas and the discovery of science that the powers which control 
life are immanent in nature, with the belief in the immanence of 
God in nature, and in the Incarnation as the expression of re- 
conciliation, than with the dogmas which he identifies with 
Augustinian theology, or, which is the same thing to him, with 
the teaching of the Latin’ Church. But both to those who agree 
and to those who differ from his principles and conclusions, to 
those who think the Latin Church a blessing and to those who 
think it a disaster, this book will, we believe, be an interesting 
study, as it is certainly an able delineation of the collision of these 
twin ideas and of the results of their conflict, as well as of their 
— on modern Belief, on modern Inquiry, and on modern 

ity. 

Unspoken Sermons have the great advantage of not having been 
written to be preached; the writer is free from the preacher's 
temptations to exaggeration and insincerity, and Mr. George 
Macdonald’s sermons not only have this merit, but, to our mind, 
the further one of being unsuitable for preaching. They are 
evidently the results of leisure and thought; the utterances of a 
man who, standing outside of all Christian Churches and sects, 
bas pondered on the abstractions of the Divine nature and the 
mutual relations of God and man. To see, to know, to be absorbed 
into God, will into will, this is man’s salvation; to reveal the 
antiring love of God and His persistent of man’s salva- 
tion, this is the object of the Incarnation, the Theophany, which 
had as its main purpose, o owing all sccon aims, to 
show man what God was and what man might be. It is easy 
to see that a mind with these ideas would tend to 
mysticism, and the spirit of the mystic pervades the volume ; but 
it is saved from dreaminess by frequent minute practical inferences 
from the sublimest doctrines, and by occasional resort to an 
oa ad hominem, the only trace of the pulpit orator in 

It seems only the other day that we noticed A Year's Ministry, 
by Dr. Maclaren, and here is another, undistinguishable from the 
last by anything but the information that it is the Second Series, 
Considering that a year’s ministry appears to mean only twenty-six 
sermons—+.e. a fortnight for the composition of each—we think they 
might have contained something more solid and more worthy of 
the permanent form in which they now appear. As we said 
before, they are good sermons of the popular type—good, that is, 
for the middle-class co ion to which, we assume, they were 
addressed ; but, we had almost said, for that reason, unsuitable for 
publication ; certainly not demanding it. 

It is characteristic of the difference between ~— and Scotch 
religious feeling that Family Devotions should longer than 
usual north of the Tweed and shorter than usual south of it. 
English sensitive fear of straining religious sentiment has cur- 
tailed or abolished family _ on Sunday evening, even in 
serious households; but in Scotland (at all events where the public 
worship is in the afternoon and not in the evening) the habit of a 
kind of family service is preserved — people who profess to be 
devout. To meet the need thus created, Dr. Macleod has pub- 
lished a volume containing services for every Sunday in the year, 
consisting, each of them, of a portion of two chapters from the 
Bible, a sermon of about a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes, 
an original prever, followed invariably by a Collect from the English 
Liturgy, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Benediction. We entirely 
agree with him that his volume may be very welcome to travellers 
and residents in India, the Colonies, and anywhere where there is 
no public worship ; but we cannot think it as well adapted for 
family use. As we hinted, the services are to our minds too long 
—perhaps that is because we are “ wicked Episcopalians "—and the 
sermons, though far from being commonplace or unpractical, are 
in too many i both in thought and language, above the 
heads of servants and children, the classes to whom Family 
Prayers ought to be adapted. It isa good deal to be able to say 


” of or any modern prayers that there is very little in them to 
offend. 


In spite of its somewhat catchpenny title emblazoned on the 
cover, What Set Him Right disposes us to think charitably 
of A. K. H. B. The work seems more genuine than The Recrea- 


. tions of a Country Parson, and, if these are fair specimens of his 


sermons, a village congregation ought to get some good from his 
ministry. They have some little tricks of style in the way of 
stops and capital letters, and an occasional familiar! ity of description 


which is distasteful, as when he says, “ Let me tell you Heaven 
a kind of place; you might not have the least 
liking for the kind of thing”; & wearisome iteration of the 
adverb “just,” but on the whole they are sim earnest, 
affectionate, and direct addresses of a very decided evangelical 
type. The author, of course, exbibits his invariable tendency to 
pass off his commonplaces as counsels of wisdom; but the habit 
seems less out of place to a village audience, and it is only doing 
him bare justice to say that his sermons can be read, though they 
"new “7 of the Study of the Bible 
t is unnecessary to say more of Helps to v7) 
than that it is a brief and Sabcceadie summary of the Dictionary 
of the Bible. It contains in the concisest form all that a junior 
student or a Sunday-school teacher need want to know about the 
authority, the Canon, and the versions of the Books of the Old and 
New Testament, a gazetteer, a biography, an account of the 
fauna, flora, and precious stones, and much other useful in- 
formation which we have not space to detail, but of which the 
headings py Amy 2 five pages of the table of contents. It is 
essentially a handy book, and its full index will save many a 
minute even to those who are familiar with the use of original 
authorities. 

The Apostolic Fathers gives us translations of Clement of 
Rome, Barnabas, Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, Polycarp, Bishop of 
Smyrna ; the works of Dionysius, the Areopagite, are not included, 
because later criticism has condemned them as spurious; Papias 
is not mentioned in the volume after the first two pages of the 
Introduction, as he only survives in a few fragments. Even of the 
relics of the others, the most that can be said is thet they are at 
all events the writings of men who conversed with the a 
but, even so, their value can hardly be over-estimated, for they 
preserve the apostolic traditions and the personal recollections of 
men who had seen Christ. Untainted by the controversial spiri 
which so quickly followed primitive times, they nt the New 
Testament view pure and simple, J no en- 
couragement to accretions, but representing episco) vern= 
ment and the separation of clergy and laity as already tatablished. 
— Hoole shows a good deal of taste and scholarship in his trans- 

tion. 

In Dr, Cox’s in ing monograph on the character of Balaam 
he makes two claims for his method of studying it. First, that he 
has collected together all the Scriptures which relate to Balaam, 
and, secondly, that for the first time the com tive method has 
been applied by him to the elucidation of the Prophet’s nature and 
conduct. The chronicle of Balaam inserted in the Book of 
Numbers, and probably procured from the Prophet himself, who, 
the author thinks, was taken prisoner and judicially executed, 
not killed in battle, shows us Balaam on his best side; while the 
other references to him in the Old and New Testaments reveal his 
baser elements, and taken in combination with his admitted 
nobler qualities make him the puzzle that he is. But, compari 
him with other imperfect characters like Jonah, Jacob, Saul, and 
Solomon, Dr. Cox contends that he is not a puzzle or an ex- 
ception, but belongs to a well-marked class of men whose high 
aspirations and rare gifts are in perpetual conflict with base 
instincts. 

It is difficult in a short notice to give an adequate impression of 
a volume of sermons compounded of such diverse elements as Dr, 
Momerie’s, Opinions may differ as to the oe of preaching 
sermons on Agnosticism, but granting “ the culture reo 
of a con tion such as that which assembles at St. Peter's, 

Gardens, the author's ents, based as they are mainly, 
but not wholly, on the facts of consciousness, have just eno 
both of clearness and obscurity to arrest the attention and pique 
the curiosity of such listeners, The second series of sermons on 
Ecclesiastes are noticeable for the new view taken of the book as a 
whole, and not only of the last part of it. In the third series on 
Common Duties the author escapes the opposite eo of de- 
generating into mere moralities and sagacities, and o pm | 
an impossible perfection ; and this is in some the 
attractive portion of his book. To readers who do not demand 
that “the scheme of salvation in its fulness” should be enunciated 
in every sermon, this volume, which is happily free from rhetoric, 
and for the most — any ostentation of the reading which 
it indicates, will be interesting from its acuteness, learning, and 
insight. It is a pity that it should be closed by what we cannot 
help calling such an offence against good taste as “ The Preacher's 
Farewell to his Congregation.” 

Dr. Ricards is.a Roman Catholic Bishop in South Africa, and 
he appears to have been meditating for the greater part of his life 
on the evils of the age in which it is his misfortune to live and on 
their remedy. The evils are “the ‘logical consequences of the 
revolt against legitimate authority ”"—in other words, of the Re- 
formation; the remedy is, of course, to accept the ing of the 
Catholic Church, Freethought is his bugbear, and yet he is in- 
cessantly urging people to think, as if it were ible to think 
without freedom of thinking. Protestants and thinkers, he 
says, are altogether mistaken about the attitude and doctrines of 
“ CatholicChristianity”; if they understood them better, they would 
not be so estranged from and hostile to them as they are; his 
P is, therefore, to remove the false impressions of the believer 
in Christianity, and to encounter the denials of the sceptic, 
Though he has to some extent kept himself abreast of the anti- 
Christian thought of the day by reading and occasional conversa- 
tion, he a to have brooded over its evils, magnified by dise 
tance, until they have assumed proportions truly gi 
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picture of London (in which the Irish Roman Catholic element is 
about the most helpless and degraded) is nothing short of appalling. 
It is impossible not to sympathize with the ardour and simplicity of 
a man of some evident power and cultivation ; but it is a question 
whether an exhibition of the evil results of the religion of some at 
least of the leading races of the world is likely to be a help to 
Christianity, whatever increase of strength it may bring to the 
Roman Church. 

This unpretending little volume of twelve Short Practical Ser- 
mons, seemingly preached in England, though the author is chap- 
ain at Stockholm, will be useful to beginners in the art of preaching. 
It shows how sermons can be plain and practical without being 
prosy, terse without being abrupt, and candid to opponents with- 
out being Jax. The evident truthfulness and spirituality of the 
author's mind save him from the danger lurking in homely illus- 
trations, and raise him above the necessity of denying the “ soul 
of ness” in things and men, indifferent and evil. 

here is no need to say more about The Church of England 
Continuous Sunday Service Book for the Year of Our Lord 1885 
(Morning Service) than to wish its publishers a sale. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


M COMBES (1), who is Professor of History in the Faculty of 
e Letters at Bordeaux, has had an idea which we can only 
call an idea of genius, and which makes us think that the historical 
students of the Claret City are lucky persons. He does not do his 
own idea quite justice in describing it, whether owing to true or 
false modesty we cannot say. What it is really may be briefly 
put. M. Combes has in effect looked up the references in the 
admirable Grands écrivains index to Mme. de Sévigné, has corrected 
and added, where necessary, from the Lettres inédites of M. Capmas, 
and has d the whole in chapters. The result is that the 
reader who does not feel himself equal to sixteen volumes has in one 
a connected account of what the most charming of all letter-writers 
says of Retz, of La Rochefoucauld, of La Grande Mademoiselle, of 
that too early advocate of advanced ideas on love and marriage, the 
Marquise de Brinvilliers, of almost everybody of interest and 
importance that Mme. de Sévigné mentions. There may be 
persons who, proud in their own familiarity with the sixteen 
volumes, scorn the lazy reader, and describe him as a feble chose, 
just as French dramatists in their beginnings, many centuries ago, 
used to describe the most adorable of sexes. e, though our- 
selves rejoicing in our sixteen volumes, are not disposed to take 
this high ground. It is better that Mme. de Sévigné should be 
read as she wrote; it is not ill that she should be read as 
M. Combes writes. And it may very possibly be that some 
quite honest readers will, now that the contexts are pieced 
together, find pleasant things that they missed before when 
they were scattered about among the infinite somethings and 
nothings of that wonderful correspondence. At any rate, whether 
it be so or not, we, being a of purity and reputa- 
tion, do solemnly extend the right hand of fellowship to M. 
. Combes. There are indeed counsels of imperfection in him. Like 
nearly all Frenchmen under their present miraculous political 

i tion, he totally misunderstands the Fronde, e says 
sarcastically that “ce beau temps de la Fronde sans eux [les 
a) eut peut-étre enfanté la liberté.” Now the setgneurs, 
very little respectable as they may have been personally, were 
collectively the champions of liberty through both Frondes, and, if 
they had won, France might conceivably have become a con- 
stitutional country. But never mind; M. Combes shall have his 

on for this blunder, which, like everything else of the same 
ind, must be set down to the “ principles of ’89,” whose account 
on the wrong side is quite heavy enough to bear this slight addi- 
tion. The book before us has no political pu , and we have 
hardly seen elsewhere in it a statement much coloured by political 
colour-blindness. What is really curious is the exaggerated 
respect which M. Combes seems to have for Louis XIV.; though 
it must be admitted that this respect, however little Republican 
it may be, explains the blunder about the setgneurs. 

Buckhardt’s History of the Italian Renaissance (2) has been 
translated, and well translated, into English; but present 
French translation deserves notice because it includes the large 
and valuable annotations of Herr Geiger. 

Two other translations (3, 4) hefore us have from their subject 
a special connexion with French, and therefore we record them. 
But we do not quite think with M. Lang that Prince Bismarck, 

t man as he undoubtedly is, “ dispute 4 Machiavel la palme 

V’écrivain.” 

M. E. Monteil has spoilt his Grand Village (5), as he has 
spoilt other industriously written books, by thrusting in political 
propagandist theories, It is somewhat surprising that the simple 
principle of keeping the leading article and the novel te 
Should, be so hard of acceptance; but apparently hard it is. M. 
Decret’s Amoureuse (6) is amorous after a very fearless old fashion. 


(1) Madame de Sévigné historien. Par F. Combes. Paris: Didier. 
{2 fe civilisation en Itulie au temps de la renaissance. Par J 
Burckhardt. Traduction M. Schmidt. Paris: Plon. 
Lettres politiques confidentielles de M. de Bismarck. Traduction 
park. Paris: Dentu. 
(4) Traduction A. O. Munro. 


(5) Le grand village. Par E. Monteil. Paris: Charpentier. 
(6) Amoureuse. Par Edouard Decret. Paris: Ollendorff. 


She makes outrageous love to her husband's brother before the 
husband’s paralytic “a she transfers her affections to ar enticing 
doctor who fortunately resists them, she tries to poison her —_ 
daughter, and she finishes up in the only way possible for 
such an inflammable lady. ere are touches of half-uncon- 
scious humour in the book, as when a frisky but really guiltless 
young matron comes in a tumult of consternation to consult the 
outwardly demure heroine about a difficulty into which she has 
got. M. Decret may save his soul by developing this humour; but 
in the present state of French novel-writing we fear the chances 
are against him. Hortense Maillot (7) tells the story of a woman 
bound to a worthless husband. M. Ary Ecilaw (8) has pitched his 
pipe too high, and there is something more ludicrous than affect- 
ing in the idea of his hero “ going for” his erring papa at a Berlia 
club in order to revenge the misfortunes of his less erring mamma. 
It is hard to be good in these high passicns. As for Mme. la 
Comtesse de Castellane-Acquaviva (9), she has taken an English 
subject, and has not shown herself more ignorant of English laws, 
manners, &c., than many English novelists. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


Mot patriotic Americans think that the cession by purchase 
of the Russian territory now known as Alaska was an ex- 
cellent stroke of business on the part of President Johnson and 
Mr. Seward. At the present time the rental of two islands and 
the taxation on seal-skins alone yield a sum equivalent to more 
than four per cent. annually on the original purchase money. The 
resources of the country are very considerable, particularly in 
fisheries and minerals, and the discovery of abundant coal is all 
that is wanting to make its rapid development certain. Mr. 
Ruhamah Scidmore’s Alaska (Boston: Lothrop) is a in- 
teresting and readable little book, principally compiled from the 
author's letters to St. Louis and New York papers in 1883-4. Mr. 
Scidmore gives a glowing record of his summer excursions in the 
Sitkan Archipelago, of the wonderful Muir glacier, and of the 
magnificent scenery of the Mount Elias range. He has nothing 
but praise of the climate generally, and commends its soothing 
influence, its “ mustard-poultice quality,” as Professor Muir puts 
it, somewhat quaintly. Altogether the book should seduce 
aay salmon-fishers, and summer tourists to this little- 
own and remote land. The illustrations are fairly good, but the 
“> badly printed and on a ridiculous scale. 
Ellen E. Dickinson's New Light on Mormonism (New York : 
Funk & Wagnalls) is likely to attract attention in America, but 
we cannot say it presents the Latter-day Saints in any new aspect. 
In a pithy introduction Mr. Thurlow Weed testifies to his belief 
that the book contains original material, though his ill-health did 
not permit him to read it. Its interest lies in Mrs. Dickinson’s 
attempt to elucidate the great Spaulding question, and it must be 
admitted that the author, who is a descendant of Solomon 
Spaulding, has collected a vast amount of tolerably convincing 
evidence. She makes out a strong primd facie case that the Golden 
Tablets fraud and the Mormon Bible were based on Spaulding’s 
lost biblical romance, The Manuscript Found. Her statement of 
the case against Smith and Rigdon is clearly put, and will be read 
with interest. 

Readers of Mr. Froude's biography of Carlyle may read with 
profit Professor Masson’s two inburgh lectures, Carlyle, 
Personally and in his Writings (Macmillan & Co.) There is 
much force in the author’s remarks on Mr. Froude’s views of 
Carlyle’s domestic life and much truth in his opinion that the 
biographer’s presentation of the married life of the Uarlyles is too 
serious, too insistently tragic. Apart from this question, these 
lectures should be read‘by all admirers of Carlyle. 

The retired life of a Lancashire butcher is a strange theme for 
the poet, yet it is invested with becoming dignity in Mr. Austin 
Doherty's Nathan Barlow (Manchester: Heywood). The hero, 
having saved money, buys a freehold and builds him a house in 
the country to live at his ease. The butcher's rural life is told in 
a number of sketches of Lancashire life and manners, bright and 
natural in nay and full of humour and character. 

Mr. Andrew Tuer's London Cries (Field & Tuer) in its 
shilling ing neat marbled very 
ular. Its “ heaps of quaint cuts,” and its pleasant chatty tex 
up a delightful little book. 
Except in the case of invalids, people who desire change of 
scene do not usually consult medical men, or indeed any authority 
but their own inclinations. Dr. Ski:.oer’s pamphlet, The Science 
of Change of Air (Tinsley Brothers), shows how reckless people 
may be in their choice of seaside resorts, and how important it is 
to discti iminate in this matter. He gives some useful hints, as 
=a none physiological survey of the question, in his sensible 

ittle 

Chatterton is probably less read, and is certainly less popular, 
than any of the foremost English poets. Good cheap editions of: 
the poet have long been a want. The shilling edition of Mr. 
Richmond, forming one of “The Canterbury Poets” (Walter 
Scott), supplies the deficiency in some manner, and should be 
welcome. The editor has made good use of Professor Skeat’s 


(7) Hortense Maillot. Par Edouard Cadol. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
(8) Riland. Var Ary Ecilaw. Paris: Lemerre. 

Le iage de Lady Constance. Par la Comtesse de 
(9) de Lady ar la Castellane- 
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essay on the Rowley Poems, which bas done more to demolish the 
incredible theories of Maitland and Dean Milles than any other 
contributions to the controversy. The memoir in the present edi- 
tion is eye | based on Professor Wilson’s biography ; so the 
reader is sure of an enlightened estimate of “ the wondrous boy.” 

Mr. J. G. Hubbard, M.P., under the superscription “ Gladstone 
on the Income-tax,” reprints the Discussion on the Income-tax in 
the House of Commons, 25th April, 1884 (Stanford), with the 
addition of a proposed Bill to amend the administration of the 
tax. Few people are inclined to differ from Mr. Hubbard’s views, 
except those who, unlike him, are opposed to the Income-tax itself, 
and not merely its present administration. 

_ Among our reprints is Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman 

Empire (Ward, Lock, & Co.), with Dean Milman’s notes. The 
edition is in two bulky volumes of inconvenient form, with illus- 
trations that do not adorn the text and can only mislead the 
youthful student. 

The art of flower-painting is now so extensively practised in 
schools and by ladies that handbooks and practical guides to the 
subject are abundantly multiplied. The latest addition forms one 
ef Vere Foster's series of Drawing-books, and is entitled Advanced 
Studies of Flower-Painting in Water-Colours (Blackie & Son), 
with twelve designs in colour, by Miss Ada Hanbury and other 
artists, the text by Miss Blanche Hanbury. A number of draw- 
ings in outline further enhance the value of the book. The 
descriptive text leaves nothing to be desired on the score of 
accuracy and fulness, though the study of botany by the young 
flower-painter is somewhat needlessly insisted upon. A know- 
tedge of floral form may be acquired by the artist without any 
prolonged study of botany. Of the coloured plates many are 
excellent in drawing and colour, in arrangement, and in light and 
shade; others are so distinctly failures that it is unnecessary to 
indicate them. They are, of course, studied arrangements; the 


true lover of flowers—not the painter—will tind much in them, as 
in all modern representations of flowers in colour, to make him 
recall the wonderful colour and veracity of the drawings in the © 
old volumes of the Botanical Magazine. 

To the Girls of Old Enyland (Elliot Stock) is a choice moral 
epistle, full of well-worn formula and excellent precept, addressed 
by “Grandpéire Edmond” to his girl grandchildren. It may 
profit other people's children, but of this we are doubtful. 

A third edition, in one volume, of Mr. Beresford Hope’s The 
Brandreths (Hurst & Blackett) is before us. The author has pre- 
fixed a short explanatory preface showing the connexion of the 
book with Strictly Tied Up and the alteration of mood and pur- 
pose which affected the treatment of the subject. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


The ADVERTISEMENT DepaRTMENT has been Removed from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Joun Hant, 
33 Sournampton Srreet, Strand, Lonpon, W.C. 
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BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


TUESDAY, THURSDAY, AND FRIDAY, 
UGUST 25, », 26, 27, AND 28, 


TUESDAY MORNING, “ELIJAH.” 


TUESDAY EVENING, 
NEW CANTATA, by Mr. Freprric Cowes, entitled 
BEAUTY,” 
‘omposed for this Festival. 

Anda including SYMPHONY 
by Epusxzen Puovr, and OVERTURE by Wacxen. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, “MORS ET VITA,” 
Composed expressly for this Festival by Monsieur CoARLEs GouNoD. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, 
NEW CANTATA, by Mr. THOMAS ANDERTOS, entitled 
“ YULE-TIDE,” 
And a VIOLIN CONCERTO, composed by Mr, ALEXANDER C. MACKENZIB. 
THURSDAY MORNING, “ MESSIAH.” 


THURSDAY EVENING. 
A NEW CANTATA. 
THE. SPECTRE’S BRIDE,” 
By Herr AXTON DvoORAK (composed expressly for this Festival) ; 
Mr. GLApsToNxsE's Latin Translation of 
“ROCK OF AGES,” 
Composed by Dr. BRipGE, Organist of Westminster Abbey. 
FRIDAY MORNING, NEW ORATORIO, 
THREE HOLY CHILDKEN,” 
Composed for this Festival by Dr. VILLigRS STANFORD. 
BEETHOVEN’S “CHORAL SYMPHONY.” 


FRIDAY EVENING, “1 “MORS ET VITA.” 


Prixcrpat VoOCALIsTs :—Madame Albani, Mrs. Miss Anna Williams, 


. sng, Mr. in nor F. 

SARASATE. 


Detailed Programmes will be ready on July 1. 


ROBERT L. IMPEY, Secretary 


_ 38 Waterloo Stréet, Birmingham. 
MARRIAGE LAW DEFENCE UNION, 
* he Archbishop of CANTERBURY. 
The Archbishop of ARMAGH. 


President. 
The Duke of NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Vice- Presidents. 
The Earl of SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of LONDON, 
The Lord COLERIDGE, Chief Justice of England. 


Chairman of Committees. 
The Right Hon. A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE, M.P. 


Amongst the Committee are}: 
The Rev. Dr. G. R. Badenoch. Sir James M. M » MP. 
The Marquess of Bath. Coleridge J 
The Right Hon. Sir M. Hicks-Beach, Bart., | The = Kev. Canon McMullen. 
‘ Tr Mil axwell 
Calvert, Q.C. Arthur Mills, Esq 
J A. Campbell, .» M.P. Rev. Muir, D.D. 
he Lord Ciinton. uke Norfolk, E.M. 
Very Rev. Lord Alwyne Compton, | T. Gambier ? , Esq. 
The Canon Cook. The Kev. KM. Phin, D.D 
v. Canon F.C, in, D.D. 
Octavius Coope, E: M.P. Dr. Porter, President, Queen's 
The Viscount Cranbroo G.8.1. lest. 


lege, Be 
‘ne Right Hon. G. Cubitt, The Rak ht Hon. Cecil Raikes, M.P. 
The Principal D.D., Free ane Earl ale. 


hard Roberts, Ci Road, 
ne Right Rev. the Lord Bisho of Durham. Chapel. v 
The Bight Kev. he Bishop of Emmaus. ' K. 4. 
The th, M.A. ohn yor 0 
The Rev, Ganon Garbett, The Hen We il. 
H, Gi G.A. 
he Hight eve the Lord Bishop of Glou- | ‘the Kev. \ ener M. White, LL.D. 
Vv. - 
Bristol. The Rev. Daniel Wilson. 
Ear! of Lanesborough. 


Col Glas; 


Treasurers. 
Sir WALTER FARQUHAR, Bart., 18 King Street, St. James's, 8. W. 
Sir CHARLES MILLS, Bart., M.P., Camelford House, Oxtord Street, W. 


ankers. 
Messrs. HERRIES, FARQUHAR, & CO., 16 St. James's Street, S.W. 
Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, & CO., Lombard Street, &.C. 


This Union is formed to maintain the ancient marriage law of the land, and in particular 
to resist the legalisation of marriage with a sister. 
The whole principle on which the pe Shartings Law oF this land is based is involved in the 
acceptance or rejection of the Deceased Wife's Sister Bl! ‘n all countries where the 
arriage Law m relaxed in this one par » oher rel L have, a some 
lapee of time, been adopted; in some countries not only way & woman Lay A er sister's 
husband, and a man marry his brother's wife, and his wite’s nicce, or, as in the State of New 
York, his wife’s daughter, but in others a man is freely pe: mitted to mane be 


The deliberate opinion of those who have given attention ps this question may be ascer- 
ained the in the 


overw change recorded b: by the 

in the various Diocesan Conferences. The ceaseless of those whose relations 

d b; of the Jaw of ma.risxe demand from those who are 

satisfied with the present law that they should signify their disapproval of the agitation 
which has been pertinaciously carried on. 


Just out, 64. 
MARRIAGE LAWS in the UNITED STATES and their 


Information on the quion and Form of Pton maybe had 


GEO. J.M Secretary, 


THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER.—The 
LECTURESHIP in FRENCH will besome ' vacant at the end of the current Session 
through the election of Mr. Lallemand to the Professorshi» of French in University College, 


London 
Candidates for intment are invited to forword applications and 
a ~\ of the College, under cover to the Kezistrar, not later than Monday, 
une 15 ne 


A of ofthe of the o'lice will be forwarded on applica- 
tion RE 
HENRY WM, HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


ee COLLEGE (for Ladies only), 43 and 45 Harley 


treet. W. 
PROFESSORSHBIPS of LATIN and A ha MUSIC will be shortly Vacant. 
ie duties ofthe of Candidat be a 
bee ore concerning work and 
ts of the Professorships from the S® RETARY, 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, OXFORD. 
Master—The Rev. H.C, OGLE, Fellow and Jate Tutor of Magdalen College, 


New Boys still be received for the present term. ‘This term is particularly suitable for 
the admission of young Boys. 
The work of every Boy is under the direct supervision of the Master. Particular attention 
fe given to young Haye, sad thave is apecial preparation for ech ami 
Among the successes recently gained are :—Three Open Classical Scholarships 
matica! irst Class in Classical M two Firs 
Moderations ; Accessit to Junior M ti 
Terms in the school house for board, tuition in 
tions, Sixty-nine Guineas per annum. 


informati lati 
latesmation to Bubibitions, and he Day Scholars, apply 


RINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND (in the Perthshire 


Highlands).—Classical and Modern Sices—the latter » practical 
for BOYS entering early upon for the Civil Service, 


Army, and other Examinaiivns. O SCHOLARKSHIPs of £30 a year will be offered for 
competition in August. Home the Holidays for Indian and Colonial Bovs.— 
For particulars, prospectus, ac., apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Glenalmond, by Perth, N.b 


Bee COLLEGE.—SIX JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 


INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

the Colonies, STUDENTS will be sdmitied in September Fer 
Fifteen Appointments in the indian Public Works 

ment. and Two in the Indian Te Department. — For particulars, apply to the 

SECRETARY, at the College. 


BRAD: ADFIELD COLLEGE, near READING. G.— Incorporated 
Royal Charter 1862. FOUR FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS (free 

tuition ONE EXHIBITION, value £50 per annum, and THREE EXHIBITIONS, value 

Thirty Guineas per annum, will be canaaed fer on’ June 3). Candidates must ve between 

in Classics and Mathematics. 

of Clergymen and Gentleinen are 


poe end Sixteen op the date na 
arate Papers for boys over and under “Thirteen. 
—Avply to to the Rev. the 


Ren OSSALL SCHOOL._TWELVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 


SHIPS, value from 70 to Il be fo: J 30, and foll 
under 15j, and 16j._Apply to the Kev. the Hgap-MasT. 


HIGHGATE SCHOOL. — NINE SCHOLARSHIPS for 
ition, viz.:— 
FOUR FOUNDATION. cach £24 open to Hoye already in the School. 
THREE F UNDA | ION EN TRA CE, each £24 a year, open only to Boys not already in 
the School. "VO vi ‘these wisi be raised to £50 for Boys who would be Boarders. 
ONE HOUSE SCI Boarders. 


OL . RS!‘ IP, £50, 
ONE GLA DeTONS SCHOLARSHIP, £25 a year, for Boys, whether already in the Schoo} 


or not, but limited to Bourders. 
The Examination tor Bor 8 not in the School a’ will be July 29 and 30. 


Application to Rev. C MacbOWALL, D.D., School House, Highgate, N. 


GIR GEORGE MONOUX’S ENDOWED SCHOOL, 
Walthamstow, Essex.—The the above invite applications for the 
of HEAD-MASTER. Appli some Univeraity in the United 


ingdom. 

The ciice will be held under'the conditions stated in the Scheme of the Charity Commis- 
September 9, 1884 

The be £100 per annum, with such capitation fee as may be fixed by the 
. Candidates are requested to apply by letter, enclosing testimonials, to the undersigned. 


WM. HOUGHTON, Clerk to the Monoux School Governors, 
Town Hall, Walthamstow. 


ty SCHOOL.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least 
will be offered for COMPETITION in laa further apply to the Rev. 
the Heav-MasTER, School House, Sherborn: 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SOIENCE, of the 

ue of £ and £0, are esereed annually in October, at ST. THOMAS'S 
HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOUL, Albert Embankment, S.E.—For particulars apply to 
RENDLE, Medica! Secretary. 


W. M. ORD, Dean. 
LAUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the 


Norwich High School, offers to elder GIRLS a comfortable home, with great advan- 
tages for sendy of Modern Languages, Music, ond Terms, for board an 
tury, Norwich ; and to the Francis e, H.M.I., the Chan 

St. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland. Miss Will during the monih 
Letters may be addressed Park Cottage, Abbot. 


ERMANY.—A limited number of YOUNG GENTLEMEN 

desirous of LEARNING GERMAN taken intoa HANOVERIAN FAMILY. Home 

Boating, and Lawn-Tennis.—Apply to Major Wetzlar, Nassau. Refer- 
ences given. 


(THE VICAR of HIGH LEIGH, Knutsford, Scholar and 
(Oxford), prepares a few YOUNG BOYS for hay Public Schools. Healihy 
good teaching. Station Lymm.— Address, Kev. H. SURRIDGE, Leigh, 


YRANSLATOR—Aa ENGLISH LADY, well versed in the 
French, Italian, and German Languages, DESIRES OCCUPATION as above.— 
Address, by ietter, Y. Casnberwell Grove, Londen. 
HOSPITAL 


CHARING CROSS 
Annual Income, including Annual Subscriptions .......... £4,000 
Annua Expenditure . £12,000 


THE COUNLIL » | fur HELP to meet this deficit, and ~ eee reduce it, either 
Donations and Subscriptions, ot Legacies : w 


(THE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— On the verge of the 
at separate tables from six te Hicht Large Swimming Baths ales 
Private Bathe. Aadress, MANAGER, Tifracombe, N North Devon. 


E LECTRICAL ENGINE ERING, including ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ENGINEERING.—VACANCIES for "GENTLEMEN: S$ SONS at the West 

London Schools of Electrical 101 Uxb: W.—Apply poGe SECRETARY 

for rticulars of reduced premiums. Schools th ar 

of Electrical Engi and C 


THE LITERARY MACHINE, for Holding a Book in any 
Position over an Easy Delicious luxuries. Prices from 2s. 
Street,Portland Piace, 


r Sofa. 
Descriptive pamphlet post tree. CTStiN'C CARTER, 6a New Cavendish 


wi 
one month on trial. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 

ROUGHOUT on The original, best, and most 
liberal Founded 1863. Cush Prices; p for time given. Large, useful 
Sto°k to select from. Illustrated priced with Terms, post free.—248, 249, and 250 
Tottenham Court Road, and 19, 20,and 21) Morwell Street, W. Established 1s67. 


D MEDAL, PARIS, 
OSEPH GILLOTT'S. STEEL PENS. Sold by all Stationers 


throughout the World. 


MOFFA AT HYDROPATHIO and PENSION, Dumfriesshire. 
HYDROPATHIC and PENSION, one the largest and best 
pare of the kind in the kingdom, is beautifully’ situated amidst magnificent 
mountain scenery, and is on ¥ main line of railway from 
ae attention is paid to the Cuisine. (Wises aay be used at table, or not, at visitor's 
scretior 
For T to Mr. FARQUHARSON, Resident Manager and Secretary. 
Nore. The Train from Euston Station, London, reaches Moffat ai 6.47, in time for 
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Capital, £1,600,000, Paid-up and Invested, £700,000, Total 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION: 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
ACCUMULATED FUND ......++ 14,000,000, 


PROFITS DECLARED, £3,400,008. 
Working Expenses about 6 per cent. of the Income. 
Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 
LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 


Established by Royal Charter, a.p. 1729. 
7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., amp & PA 585 PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W. 


Marine, Fire, and Life Assurances have been granted by the Corporation for more than « 
“Funds in hand exceed £3,300,008. 


COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society's Conditions include the following ; 

Immediate payment of Death-Claims : 

Special protection against omission to pay premiums: 

World-wide residence after one year in 0 cases: 

Guarantee of Surrender-value : 

Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds Millions, Policies indisputable. 
Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The 

next division will be made as at December 31, 1886. 
Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE AND LIFE. AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
LONDON~—1 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. ABERDEEN~3 KING STREET. 
INCOME and FUNDS (1883). 


Fire Premiums ......-.....+ 

Life Premi' 184.000 

Interest ... 124,000 ; 
Accumulateo Funds £2,890,000 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 

Invested Funds, over £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, Genera! Manager. — 


THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE CO. Est, 1825.— 


Invested Funds, Half Millions stg. Liberal Terms of Assurance.— London, 
38 King William Street, E.C., and 3 Pal! Mall East, 8.W.; Dublin,66 Upper Sackville Street. 


PHENtIxX FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON. — Established 1782. 
rances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in ell parts of the World. 
claims arranged with promptitude and liberality. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD j Jit Secretaries. 


CONSOLS and COLONIAL GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
FAVOURABLE OPPORTUNITY FOR INVESTORS. 
HOME RAILWAY ORDINARY OF IMPROVING LINES. 
PREFERENCE AND GUARANTEED STOCKS TABLE OF FLUCTUATIONS. 
PROBABLE FUTURE. 
AMERICAN RAILS._WHAT TO AVOID. WHAT TO BUY, 
CANADIAN AND FOREIGN RAILS PRESENT POSITION. FUTURE 


‘RO! 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES.—A8 MEANS OF INVESTMENT. 
TRUSTS AND OTHER SECURITIES LECTION OF INVESTMENTS, 
GUARANTEED DIVIDENDS. 


MONTHLY CIRCUL: AR, No. 441, now being issued, contains 
special information regarding the above and "other Securities, which we recommend 
to the careful consideration of Investors and Capitalists. Complete copy of Circular will be 
forwarded post free on application 
ABBOTT, PAGE, & STOCKBROKERS, 42 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

ct the usual practice ofother Bankers, and Interest allowed 
on the minimum monthly cee he when not drawn below £50. No Cn charged for 
accounts. Money received on Deposit at 3 per cent. on dema: 

k undertakes, free of charge, the custody o! Writings, and other Securities 
and Valuables; the Collec tion of Bills of Exchange, Diineeas: and Coupons; and the purchase 
and sale of Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. Pamphlet on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

CONTRACTORS and OTHERS.—The STREETS COM- 

MITTEE of the COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS of the City of London will meet in 

Che cit ou Friday, June 12. ot te Two precisely, t to 
‘Tenders aking an Addition to the the URINAL 

and to be seen at the Office of the Engineer to the Com the 


be sealed, endorsed on the outside “ Tender to Urinal,” and 
bedelivered Ti me addressed to the undersigned before Two o'clock on the ay. 
e Parties ments — must attend ened or by a duly authorised agent at Two 
‘elock on the 
Security will ‘be required for the due performance the Contract. 
The Commissioners do not pledge themselves to one lowest or any tender. 


Sewers’ Office, Guildhall HENRY 
1885. : Principal Cl 


HEAL & SON. 


BEDSTEADS. 
3ft. IRON FRENCH, from 10s.6d. | — 3ft. BRASS FRENCH, from 48s. 
BEDDING, 


ft., from 11 
ANEW SPRING MATTRESS, warranted good and serviceable. at a very moderate 
Mattress (3 ft., 20s.) makes a most comfortable Bed, 


d at 

Ss MIER ELS ELAS! PORTATIF, of which have been sold, 
the best Spring Mattress yet invented. 3ft., 40s. This, with a French Mattress, makes 

most luxurious bed. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


, from £3. DECORATED SUITES, from £8 10s. SUITES OF WHITE 
DW. 


suitable for Bedrooms, 
WRITING TABLES, from 258. OCCASIONAL TABLES, from 10s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST. 


195 to 108 TOTTENHAM COUBT ROAD. 


CHARING CROSS 
TURKISH BATHS. 


J. & H. NEVILL, 
NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, 
Pronounced to be the FINEST IN EUROPE. 


Admission, 9 a.m. to7 p.at. 38. 6d. | 7 to9 p.m. 2s, 
Sundays, 10 a.m, till 1 3s. 6d. 


Chiropodist in attendance and 
Room attached. 


SEPARATE BATH for LADIES, open all day. 
Also at LONDON BRIDGE and ALDGATE, 
Prospectus post free on application. 


SILVER MEDAL, 
HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1884, 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuable article.""—Standard, 


FRY’S 
COCOA. | Frv’s COCOA EXTRACT. 


easily assimilated.” 
STODDART, Ana yst for Bristol, 


TWENTY-ONE PRIZE MEDALS. 


APOLLINARIS. 


HIGHEST AWARD, LONDON, 1884. 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


ANNUAL SALE. TEN MILLIONS. 


FRIEDRICHSHALL. 


THE WELL-KNOWN APERIENT MINERAL WATER. 


“ Most suitable for PROLONGED use.”—Professor SEEGEN. 
“ Most efficacious ; to know it is to appreciate its high value.” 
Baron Justus von Lrenic. 
“The LONGER Friedrichshall is taken the SMALLER is the quantity 
necessary to effect the purpose.”—Sir Henry THompson. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND MINERAL WATER DEALERS. 


Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 
pleasing fragrance to the breath. It is the best 
TOOTH POWDER, 
and contains no acid or gritty substances. 
Ask anywhere for 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the only genuine. 


PEARS’ SOAP. 
PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO. 


Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of 
Surgeons of England, writes: “ PEARS’ SOAP is of the nicest 
and most careful manufacture, and the most refreshing and 
agreeable of balms for the skin.” 


PEARS’ SOAP. PEARS’ SOAP. 


DOGS. 
The late Mr. Bockianp 
Land and 


the following opinion in 
‘ater upon 
NALDIRE’S MEDICATED DOG SOAP. 
“ Natpree’s Soap is harmless to Dogs, but fatal to Fleas.”— Frank BUCKLAND. 
Sold by all Chemists, Perfumers, and Stores, price Is. 
N.B_SEE THAT YOU GET “NALDIRE’S” SOAP. 


TONGA, the SPECIFIC for NEURALGIA. 
ite r2, putation in the treatment of Neu a." Lancet. 
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BY PARCELS POST. 
Never sold in England before at the price. 


tHE PICK or THIS SEASON’S GROWTH. 
BARBER & COMPANY'S RICH SIRUPY ONFA CONGO, 


1s. 6d. per pound. A TEA ABOUNDING IN STRENGTH AND QUALITY. 

6 Ibs. sent free per Parcels Post for 10s., or 2} Ibs. for 4s. 3d., to any post town in the United 
Kingdom. Postal Orders from 18. 6d. to'l .6d. may now be’ had irom all Post-Oifices for ld. 
Compare this with that advertised at 2s., or 6 lbs, for 12s. 6d. 

BARBER & COMPANY, 274 wd CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W. 
61 Richnogets Street, E.C. The Bo: h, London Bridge. | Manchester—93 Market St. 
os urne Grove, W. Brighton— 47 North Sweet, Bristol—_38 Corn 


Cross irmingham—Qu n- Fi 
4: Titchfield Street, W. | Liverpool—1 Church Street. 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT AND BLINDNESS 


yea caused by the pod sgeuttabhn 6 Spectacles. The Rev. R. H. Baynes, Hon, Canon, 
chew Cathedral, esare all I could desire, and my eyes feel strong 
ady; Tony regret that I did ty now ow of your exceeding skill years ago." Testimonials 
from Lindsay, Sir Benedict, cliffe, Consulting 
Hos; ital; .£. J. Mefnt; rey .C., M.P.; F. D. Esq., M.P., 
Mr. H. |. AURANCE, ss. ist "Optician, ia OLD BOND STREET, 
adapts his .mproved Spectac to assist and strengthen the weakest sight. Pamphlet con- 
taining suggestions for the iT, of sight free. Birmingham Branch, 5 Corporation St. 


UNIVERSALLY PRESCRIBED BY THER FACULTY. 
A Laxative and Refreshing Fruit Lozenge. 
TAMAR 


For CONSTIPATION, 
Hemorrhoids, Bile, Headache, 
Loss of Appetite, Cerebral Congestion. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Chemist of the Paris Faculty, 69 Queen Street, City, London. 
(GG RILLON. Tamar, unlike Pills and the usual Purgatives, is 
agieeable to take, and never produces irritation, nor interferes with business 
or pleasure. Sold by all Chemists and Druggists, 2s. 6d. a box, stamp incl 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGING. 


CHEAPER THAN A PAINTED WALL AND MORE DURABLE. 
May be scrubbed with Soap and Water without injury. 
Manufactured by THE EMBOSSED TAPESTRY COMPANY. 
Loypox Depot: 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C, 
Patterns, Prices, and Particulars on receipt of Six Stamps. 


NOTICE—JOHN MORTLOCK & CO. 
Manufacturers of Artistic Porcelain and Glass 
DINNER SERVICES DESSERT SERVICES TEA SERVICES 
LUNCHEON SERVICES BREAKFAST SERVICES TOILET SERVICES. 
Patterns Carriage Paid to any part of the United Kingdom. 
Designs and Estimates free, Discount 15 per cent. for Cash, 


, 468, ann 470 OXFORD STREET 
Bore Aporesses: { ORCHARD STREET PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


For the safe and orderly. keeping of all 
LETTERS and PAPERS, manuscript 


STONES’ PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with Illustrated Catalogue of all Sizes and 
Prices, sent by PARCELS POST to any address in 
the United Kingdom on the receipt of 2s. 6d. 
in Stamps or Postal Order, payable to 


HENRY STONE & SON, Manufacturers and Patentees, BANBURY. 


SHERRY AND BITTERS.—USE KHOOSH BITTERS, 


the King of Bitters, rapidly superseding Orange and all other kinds. 
Can be taken with advantage in all liquids. Marvellous appetizer. 
THE ONLY BITTERS that really promote digestion. 


KHOOSH TONIC BITTERS have succeeded 


when every other preparation has failed. These Bitters area certain | 


cure for all Liver and kindred complaints. Gentlemen of the Medical 
Profession are invited to test the truth of this statement by applying 
for a Bottle, which will be sent gratis. 


BORD’S PIANOS 


HAYE obtained the Highest Awards at all the great Exhibi- 
tions, and are admitted by the best judges to be the perfection of touch and 
tone. The largest assortment in London of selected Instruments for Sale or Hire, 
and on the three years’ system, at the Agency, 
CHAS. STILES & CO., 42 Southampton Row, Holborn, London, W.C. 
Secondhand Pianos, on the three years’ system, from 10s. 6d. per month. 
PIANOS EXCHANGED. Illustrated Lists free. 


BRINSMEADS’ PIANO. 


ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION THROUGH- 
OUT. The Patent Tuning Apparatus supersedes the old 
wooden wrest plank and its clumsy old pegs, with the consequent 
grave defect of quickly getting out of tune; ease, perfection, and 
durability of tuning being thus attained. 

JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, & 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
Descriptive Pamphlets and Illustrated Priced Catalogues petites, = free. 


BOOKS, &c. 


se SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 


annum, paid in advance: 


per 
Any part of the United Kingdom ...... 8 2 
Other British Colonics, Europe, Egypt, and America........ i lo 6 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, S.W. 


NEW SERIES.—Just published, 8vo. 18s. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad, for 
the Year 1884. 


LONDON: RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE, 
AND THE OTHER PROPRIETORS. 


Just published, crown 8vo. sewed, 23, 
POSITIVISM AND MR. FREDERIC HARRISON; 
Being the FIRST PART of 
RELIGION WITHOUT GOD AND GOD WITHOUT 
RELIGION. 
By WILLIAM ARTHOR, 
Author of “ The Tongue of Fire” &c. 


LONDON; BEMROSE & SONS, 23 OLD BAILEY; AND DERBY. 


Just published, demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


CIVILIZATION of the EASTERN IRANIANS 


in ANCIENT TIMES; wich an Introduction on the Avesta Religion. By 
Dr. WILHELM GEIGER, Author of “A Manual of the Aves a Laneuage, 

** Aogemadatcha,” &c. Translated from the German, with a Preiace, Noes. 
and a Biography of the Author by DARAB DASTUR PESHOTAN SANJANA, B.A., 
Member of the German Oriental Society,and of the Bombay Brauch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Sir Jamshedjee Fellow (Avesta and Pahlavi) of the 
Sir Jam shedjee Jijibhai Zarthoshti Madressa. 


Vol. I. ETHNOGRAPHY AND SOCIAL LIFE, 


LONDON: HENRY FROWDE, AMEN CORNER, 


blished, crown S8vo. 400 pp. cloth. 
A REGULAR PIOKLE. By Henry W. Nesrretp, Author 
of * A Chequered Career.” 1 vol. 6s, 
Grorce Repway, York Street, Covent Garden. 


“ A REGULAR PICKLE,” by H. W. Nesrretp, is “the 
career of a hero who is born with an eer ies for speaking the truth, coupled with 
a phenomenal facility for everything that is vicious an ved." —Suciety. 
GEORGE Repway, York Street, Covent Garden. 


« A REGULAR PICKLE,” by H. W. Nesrretp, is “as 
smart and brisk as it is possible to be.” —Whitehall Review. 
Gronrce Repway, York Street, Covent Garden. 


« A REGULAR PICKLE.” By Henry W. NeEsFIELD. 

“ The only possible theory to explain the production of such a curious history is a. 
desire upon the part of the author to show how innately depraved it is possibie for a human 
being tv be. Such studics may have some moral value, but it is ditticult to discuss it.” —socicty 


GerorGE Repway, York Street, Covent Garden. 


“ AD ‘REGULAR PICKLE.” Henry W. Nesrietp. “ It 


is a recognized fact that on taking up m4 a written by him the reader is in fora 
delighttel half-hour, during which his risible and us faculties will be pleasantly 
ulated.” — Whitehali Leview. 


Gronce Repway, York Street, Covent Garden. 


THE CHIEF DATES of, "HISTORY, selected and arranged 
tor Use in Schools. By B. B. Le TALL, M.A. » Lond. 
London : HAMILTON, ADAMS, & Co., 32 Paternoster Row. 
York: WILLIAM Sessrows, 15 and 16 Low Ousegate, 
Also, of the Author, 20 Bootham, York. 


Sixteenth Edition, 40th Thousand, 7s. 
N ATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL WORLD. By Prof. 
Heyry Drummond, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 
“Mr. Drummond with singular ot convincing force works out the continuity of law from 
the natural into the spiritual wort .”—Spectator, 
London : & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 6s. 
Te at FOUR-SCORE and EARLIER: a Medley. 
Histo” Zueuss Coorer, Author of “The Purgatory of Suicides,” “The Bridge of 


—" Pe very interesting book. Mr. Cooper always writes well.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
London: HODDER & STOUGHTOS, 27 Paternoster Row. 


Second Edition, cloth, 4s 
NATURE and THOUGHT. By Prof. Be. GroncE Mrvarr. 


* The complete command of the subject, the wide green, the ety, the readiness 
of illustration. the grace of style, seateine to render this one of the mest Madanivete books of 
its class.""— Briti-h Quarterly Revie 

“ We have nothing but praise ona thanks for a book tong § will prove of equal use to the 
preacher, the theologian, the man of the world.” —Dublin Review. 
"BuRss & OATES, 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Fourth Edition, 1s. 
BATILE of the STANDARD: a Legend of Love and War. 
and ing.""—Saturday Review. 
pen fine record of gallant deeds."—_Standurd. 


“ A stirring story admirably told.""—Morning Post. 
RyDAL & Co., Paternoster Row. 


KGS COLLEGE CHAPEL, ABERDEEN; Measured 


Drawings ont Details.—See BUILDER for this week ; also Buildings, 


Bright hap College 1 G srotesques from Notre Dame, Paris ; Sculpture at the Royal Academy, 


* Piay,” by Mr. Herbert Fry ; Badges and Bearings of Interest and Fame ; Pumps tor Con- 
ual Subscription, 1¥s.—46 all Newsmen. 


Ready in June. 


NEW, FAsy LATIN PRIMER. Early application for for free 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW,—The following NU MBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 64 we sven, via.e 
13, 75, and 99 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 uthampton Street, Strand, 


PD scounT, 3d. in the 187 Piccadilly, 
London. All the New and Standard Books. Bibles, Prayers Church Services, xe- 
Post Orders promptly executed. Libraries arranged and 


J) OHN BUMPUS, Bookseller to Her Majesty the Queen, 


Street, W. the Largest Selection in London of GIP T-BOUKS of every 
Catalogues 0: for cash, 


772 


nm application. 25 per cent. discount 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For JUNE 1885, 2s, 6d. 


INE AS A MINISTER. By the Rev. J. Gcixness RoGErs. 
T R. the Right Hon. Sir KR. AssHETON Cross, M.P. 
AND INSARITY. By JAMES SULLY. 
H P T 1782. By HENRY JEPHSON. 
By G. BARNETT SMITH. 


: A REJOI NDE y the Ri MWELL. 
4 Fa. VATE SULDIER IN EGYPT. By SAUNDERS, 
TION. ‘A. SHAM. By J. M. Foster (Working Miner). 
NF RANCHISEMENT. By Hexry BROADHURSY, BLP. 
Lit CRIMES ACT. By the Right Hon. Lord MonTEAGLE. 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCIIL, & CO. 


BLACKWOOD'S JUNE 


MAGAZINE for 1885. 


No. DCCCXXXVI. 2s. 6d. 


CONTESTS : 
THE TORPEDO SCARE. 


FORTUNE'S WHEEL, Part IIT. 

NEW VIEWS OF SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS: THE “OTHER POET” 
IDENTIFIED. II. Resemblances. 

THE WATERS OF HERCULES. Part XI. 

THE RUSSIAN MILITARY MANCUVRES, 1884, 

GLADSTONE’S SAGACITY UNFOLDING. 

IRISH FEELING —18%5. 

THE LOSING GAME, 

GORDON, WOLSELEY, AND SIR CHARLES WILSON. 


INDEX. 
WILLIAM BLAcK Woop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Conrents For JUNE: 


THE PROCEDURE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. By L. L. Dituwyy, M.P. 
THE MUSE OF HISTORY. By AvGusTINeE 
TRE URGENT NEEDS OF THE VOLUNTEER FORCE. By C. E. Howarp 
INCENT. 
SHAKESPEARE AND THE STRATFORD COMMON FIELDS. By J. 8. Srvart- 
NNIE. 


TRADE DEPRESSION AND LOW PRICES. By Ropent Girrey. 
SOCIALISM AND ATHEISM. By the Rev. M. KavrMayn, 
THE ORIGIN OF THE HIGHER ANIMALS. By Professor W. K. Parker. 
CANON LIDDON’S THEORY OF THE EPISCOPATE. By Evwix Harcn, D.D. 
PEASANT PROPRIETORS IN IRELAND. By Sir ROWLAND BLENNERUASSETT, MP. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE IN THE UNITED STATES. By ProiessorC. K. ADAus, 
CONTEMPORARY RE‘ ORDS :— 

1. NEW TESTAMENT EXEGESIS. By Archdeacon Farrar. 

2. SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. By Joun Rag. 

3. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


IsBISTER & Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Price 4s. 6d. 
PROCEEDINGS of the SOCIETY for PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCH. Part VIII. MAY 1885. 
CONTENTS : 


1. Automatic Writing. By Frederic W. H. Myers. 

2. Opening the Thirteenth General Meeting. By Professor Balfour 

3. Notes on the Evidence, collected by the Society, for Phantasms of the Dead. By 
Mrs, Il. Sidgwick. 


4. Hallucinations. By Edmund Gurney. 
5. The Calculus of Probabilities applied to Psychical Research. By F. Y. Edgeworth. 
London : : TRUDSER & Co., Ludgate Hill. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY, No. 2. 
NEW THREEPENNY MAGAZINE, 
The Bookseller says: “* Its sixty-four pages of close, clear type contain about as 


much reading matter as pleuty of three-volume novels.” 
In a Coloured Wrapper, price 3d., pust free 4d., the 


MAGAZINE OF FICTION for JURE, 


Containing 


A COMPLETE NOVEL, 


UCHESS HETTY, 
By the Author of “ Lily's Confession,” “ Married in Black,” &c, 


Al 
COMPLETE NEW NOVELETTE, 


N THE MOORS, 
By the Author of “A Doubting Love,” “Stainless,” &c, 
EW THREEPENNY MAGAZINE, No. 2. 
Each Number complete in itself. 
London: W. Srrvess, 421 Strand. And atall Booksellers’, &c. 


Entitled 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE.—PRICE SIXPENCE. 
THE SCOTTISH CHURCH. An Organ of Church Opinion 


and Policy, and of Literature, Science, and Art. 

Amongst those who have already undertaken to give their assistance are :EvsTace 
Ba.roun, Taowas Bayye, A. K.H. B.. Dr. CUNNINGHAM, Professor LAURIR, Pro- 
fessor “Neruer Loc Mrs, OLIPHANT, “ SHIRLEY," Rowerr Louis 
STEVENSON, J. H. SToppaRrt. Hkepert STORY, Proiessor M. C. TayLon, Principal 
TULLOLM, ‘the ‘Author of Halitax 

THE FIRST NUMBER JUNE) JUST PUBLISHED. 

CoyxTests oF No. I. Aims—Liberationist Figmests and Church Statisties_An 
Day in, of Chapt. the kirk Bogles: The 
owments Ac a Youn: e. a — Hight 
Question Dick Peddie’ Bill_Notes of the Meath.” — 


Printed and Published for bar Scorrien Limited, by R. & R. Clark, 
anover Street, Edinburg 


& Co., Edinbu 
SUMIPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. ph and 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF 
THE HIBBERT LECTURES. 


THE REV. CHARLES BEARD.—Lectures on the Re- 


M. ERNEST RENAN.—On the Influence of the Institutions, 
Thought, and Culture of Re Christianity, and th 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 4 IIRNRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, LONDON; 
aNb 20 SOUTU FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C08 LIST. 


The WORKS of THOMAS HILL GREEN, 


late Fellow of Balliol College, and ba 's Professor of Moral Philosophy na 
the University of Oxford. Edited by R. L. Nerriesnip, Fellow of Balliol 
Oxford. (Ia Three Volumes.) Vou. 1.—Philosophical Works. 8vo. 
price 1 
CONTENTS :— 

Introduction to Humr’s “ Treatise of Human Nature.” 

Mr. Hersent SPENCER and Mr. G. H. Lewes; their application of the Doctrine 
of Evolution to Thought. 


I. Mr. Spencer on the relation of Sub- | III. Mr. Lewes’s Account of Experience. 


ject and Object. IV. Mr. Lewes's Account of the “ Social 
Il, Mr. — on the Independence Medium 
of v. An Answer to Mr. Hod son. 


The ESSENTIALS of HISTOLOGY, Descrip- 


tive and Practical. For the Use of Students. By E. A. Scndrrr, F.R.S. 
Jodrell Professor of Physiolugy in University College, London; Editor of the 
Histological Portion of Quain’s “Anatomy.” Wich 281 Illustrations on 
Wood, 8vo. 6s ; or lit rleaved with Drawing Paper for the convenicnce of 
Students, price 8s. 6d. 


The PHAINOMENA, or “ Heavenly Display” 

of Aratos, done into Kng ish By Ropert Browy, ,,Jan. F.S.A. Author 

of “ The Great Diony+iak Myth,” “The Myth of Kirké,” &c, With 68 Ilins- 
trations engraved on Wood. ‘4to. 10s. 6d, sewed. 


A MANUAL of HEALTH SCIENCE. 
Adapted for Use in Schools and Colleges, and suited to the Requireme.ts of 
Students preparing for the Examinations in Hygiene of the Science and Art. 
Department, &c By ANDREw WILSON, F.R.S.E. F.L.S. &c. Combe Lecturer 
on Physiology and H.alth, Editor of Health, &c. With 74 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


HARD KNOTS in SHAKESPEARE. By 


Sir Pexrine, Bart. formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambrid.e. 


Svo. 7s. 6d. 
TOWARDS the TRUTH. Poems. By Sir 


Joux CROKER Barrow, Bart. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


MADAM: a Novel. By Mrs. Oxrrnanr. 
Cheap Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“The heroine of this book is a very nobie figure—fit to stard in the same 
gallery with the patient Griselda........Mrs. Oliphant tells this wom n'ss oy 
with a strength and pathes hat no living writer could excel. The most practi~ d 
of novel readers must be startled into sudden admiration by the fears of sh a 
oe skill which are again und again achieved in these pages, and achicved with 

a grace and ease that remove all appearance of effort.” Vanity Pata, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


“ One of the most entertaining books of the year.”—Standard 


NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION of 
the “LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND” 
will be ready on Monday next. Large crown 
8vo. with a Portrait, 12s. 6d. : 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 


Now ready, Svo. 12s, 6d. 


VOL. II. OF A NEW TRANSLATION IN FOUR VOLS. OF 
“DON QUIXOTE.” 


THE INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, DON 


QUIXOTE of LA MANCHA. a MIGUEL DE CeRVANTES SAAVEDRA. A 
‘Translation, with Introduction Notes, by Joux Oxmspy, Translator of 
“ The Poem of the Cid.” 

*,* The subsequent Volumes will be published at intervals of one month. 


“Of Mr. Ormsby's version we may say that, judging from the two volames already 4 


us, it excels all previous versions in a certain union of accuracy and sobricty........... 
book as a book is a very handsome one without being unwieldy. It has an Yexceliont ineve- 
duction, bibliographical, biographical, and critical......... His notes are excellent, short, to 


the point, and present at every occasion where the reader can justly demand them.’ 
Lali Mali Gazette. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE SINS of the FATHERS. By Heyry 


CRESSWELL, Author of “A Modern Greek Heroine” &c. 3 vols. 


MADAME DE PRESNEL. By E. Frances 


Poynter, Author of “ My Little Lady” &c. 2 vols, 


THE RECOLLECTIONS of a COUNTRY 


DOCTOR. Edited by Mrs. Joun Srexper. 3 vols, 


LAZARUS in LONDON. By F. W. Rosisoy, 


Author of “ Grandmother's Money” &c. 3 vols, 


IN the GOLDEN DAYS. By Epwya Lyatt, 


Author of “Donovan” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 
BURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH 3 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A DRAWN GAME” &c, 


A COQUETTE’S CONQUEST. By Baan 


Author of “ Love the Debt” &c. 3 vols. 


MRS. KEITH’S CRIME. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


ATHENAUM. 
We have *y this time said enoug!: to indicate that in “ Mrs. Keith’s Crime” there 
exists a ¢ mbination of excellences, pathos, humour, subtle characterization, and 
brilliant dialogue, any one of which would have sufficed to lift it far above the 


level of ordivary 
MORNING POST. 


The autiior has drawn several life-like portraits, the best of them being that of 
Frederick Cohen, ‘the sardine,” an excellent specimen of the Jew of to-day. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FOOLS OF FORTUNE.” 
x GOOD HATER. By Frepericx Boytz, 
Author of “The Golden Prime” &c. 3 vols. 
THE SPECTATOR. 
There is much more in this book than the good plot and lively dialogue. 
DAILY NEWS, 
‘The novel is one of romantic and exciting interest from end to end, 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


ANTHONY FAIRFAX. 3 vols.: 


JOHN BULL. 


A work of great promise and of no little performance, standing out with a 
marked ‘ndividuality from among the ordinary novels of the day. The story is 
artistical'y worked out, and the various c’ are well marked, so that we shall 
took forward with no little ex to another novel by the same pen. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HESTER KIRTON.” 


LOUISA. By Mrs. K. S. Macquomn, Author 
of “ Miriam’s Marriage” &c. 3 vols. 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 

‘Whether Louisa, the aunt, or Francesca, the niece, be the more skilful portrait, 
the more interesting study, is a question which few men would undertake to 
answer ; women aloe can be expected to speak with authority rpon a point which 
seems to lie within their province more particularly. That the story is coloured 
Italian is a fact to note and to’be thankful for; inasmuch as the writer appears to 
be peculiar]. qualified to deal with what is in itself a thing of beauty, and that 
és Italian colouring. 


With numerous Illustrations. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth 
and Marvels. By Rev. RicHaArpD HARRIS BARHAM. 

+ The ILLUSTRATED EDITION, with by Cruikshan 
Leech, and Tenniel, bevelled boards, gilt , 2ls.; or boundin the = 
pattern. same price ; also in white cloth, in tne Ely pattern, for presentation 
copies, 223. 6d. 

The CARMINE EDITION, with 20 Illustrations on Steel by Cruikshank 
and Leech, with gilt edges and bevelled boards, 10s. 6d. 

The EDINBURGH EDITION, in large type, with 50 Illustrations by 
Cruikshank, Leech, Tenniel, Barham, and Du Maurier, red cloth, 6s. 

“ Abundant in humour, observation, fancy ; in extensive knowledge of books and 
men; in palpable hits of character, exquisite grave irony, and the most whimsical 
indulgence in point of epigram. We cannot open a page that is not sparkling with 
its wit and humour, that is not ringing with its strokes of pleasantry and satire.” 


4 vols. 14s. ; or separately, 3s. 6d, 


CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HISTORY. 
By Frank BUCKLAND. Popular Edition, with Illustrations, 

First Series.—Rats, Serpents, Fishes, Frogs, Monkeys, &c. Small 8vo. 3s, 6d. 
Second Series. — Fossils, Bears, Wolves, Cats, Eagles, Hedgehogs, Ee!s, Herrings, 

‘Whales. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

— » Lions, Tigers, Foxes, Porpoises. Small 8vo. 
Mummies, Mermaids, Wonderful People, Salmon, &c, 

“ Most fascinating works on natural history.”—Morning Post, 


EDITED BY DR. GEORGE MACDONALD. 
LETTERS from HELL. .Newly Translated 
from the German. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ A remarkable work.”—Graphic, 
Crown 8yvo, 6s. 
THE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 
From the French of M. Guizor. By ANDREW SCOBLE. With 4 Portraits. 


“ M. Guizot has unravelled Cromwell's character with singular skill. No one, in 
our opinion, has drawn his portrait with equal truth.”—Quarterly Review, 


BICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET,: 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


Tn uniform crown 8vo. vols. each 1s. 


THE IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT SERIES. 
Edited by SYDNEY BUXTON, M.P. 
The FIRST — by LORD LORNE, and the SECOND VOLUME, 
by Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, are now ready. 
The THIRD VOLUME, by Messrs. RATHBONE, PELL, and MONTAGUE, is in 
the Press, The six next following will be issued in the early Autun n. 


1, THE MARQUIS of LORNE.—IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 


2. SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P.—REPRESENTATION. 


3. WM. RATHBONE, M.P., ALBERT PELL, MP. a a 
. C. MONTAGUE, A LOCAL and COUNTY GOVERN- 
MENT and TAXAT [Al press. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


THE FIRST THREE YEARS of CHILD- 


HOOD. By BERNARD Perez. With an Introduction by JamEs Suiy, 
Author of “ Outlines of Psychology” &c. Crown 8vo. pp. xxxii.—296, cloth, 
price 4s. 6d. 

PrRincipaL CHAPTERS :—Faculties before Birth—First Impressions—First Pereeptions— 
Instincts—Sentiments—Veracity, Imitation, Credulity—The Wil!— Attention, Memory— 
Association, "and Express Abstraction, Comparison, Generalization, Keason- 
ing, — and I!lusions—Expression and Lanzuage—Musical Sense, Sense of Beauty, 

Constructi Instinct—Meral Sense. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of ENTO- 


MOLOGY. By W. F. Kimpy (Brit. Mus.) A handsome vol. large square 8vo, 
with 87 Plates, containing over 650 figures, cloth extra, gilt top, 15s. 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES, MOTHS, and 


BEETLES. By W. F. Kinsy (Brit. Mus.) Geren 8vo. with 129 Woodcnts, 
cloth, 1s. [This day. 


TIM E: 
PrincipaL Contents For JUNE (New Series, No. 6), 1s. 


M.P. Mr. Gladstone, a Critical Study. 
DGSO. the ond d the Aristocracy. 
SHAKE. Contemporary Ar ane. Fr rance. 
RS. MACQU n 


Chapters 25—28. 
Time's Footste or the 
Critical Notices—The Books of the Month—A Classified mrerretoied 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER ‘SQUARE, 


Now ready, crown 8vo. pp. 192, cloth, 5s. 


THE SONG CELESTIAL; 
Or, Bhagavad-Gita. 
(From the Mahabharata.) 


Being a Discourse between Arjuna, Prince of India, and the Supreme Being 
under the Form of Krishna. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SANSKRIT TEXT 


By EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A. 
Author of “ The Light of Asia.” 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


Third Year, Now ready, 200 Illustrations, 2s, 


ACADEMY SKETCHES 1885. 


A Supplemental Volume of Sketches of Paintings, Water 
Colours, and Sculpture in the Royal Academy, Grosvenor 
Gallery, and other Exhibitions. 


Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN, 
Editor of the * Academy” and “ Grosvenor Notes,” “ English Art in 1884,” &c, 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


MR. BERESFORD HOPE'S NEW NOVEL. 
Third Edition, with Preface, 1 vol. 6s, 


THE BRANDRETHS. By the Right Hon. 
A. J. B, Bernesrorp Hops, M.P., Author of “ Strictly Tied Up.” 
From the TIMES. 


In“ uel to Mr. Beresford Hi 
and we may add that it decided Ry his He hus 


simplifying his ory. The. randreths,” sithough it abounds in the ie of personal 
character, the t life, and the feclings of the hero, is never- 
in ‘great measure novel. Mr. Ho: of po fe and the vicissi- 

ith the knowl Not a few of the 


casu: socie are ex ng! a an 
the novel is one which will repay careful reading 


HURST & BLACKETT, pomaaioa, 3 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
THE RUSSO-AFGHAN QUESTION. 


CENTRAL ASIAN QUESTION S: Essays 
on Afghanistan, China, and Central Asia. By Demetrivs (C. 
Boutcer, Author of “The History of China,” “England and 
Russia in Central Asia,” &c. With Portrait and 8 Maps, showing 
te The a of Russia in Asia, (2) The Valleys of the 

Hari-Rud, (3) The Chinese Empire, Tongking, &c. 
8vo. 18s. Ready. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, % PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


GLENAVERIL; 
Or, the Metamorphoses. A Poem in Six Books, 
By the Earl of LYTTON. 
Fep. 8vo. 2s. each Book. 
BOOK IIL—THE ALPS. [This day. 
THE and Boox II. FATALITY, are already published. 


‘Se be n Six 
The & rst book, we ma: et, makes we hopeful of the Anished work. He deals not 
with the ie questions. but with the co ‘ures of the 
with consi » thor some of the most con- 
ie may differ as to the 
favourabie judgment | 


of the first instal. 
8 great poets, on whom 

styl is nowhere seen 

mservative 


the most varied and 
he poem has the dis- 


Ton may once that ‘this strikes me as the 
e me ant couve! on 


Second Eaition, po post 8vo. 5s. 


HOME LETTERS; 


Written from the Mediterranean in 1830-31. 
By the late Earl of BEACONSFIELD, 


“ Mr. has given the world agreat pleasure, in recalling to us what we 
to regard as the essence of ters distinguished brother, by the bieation of vo of some of the dashing 
and glittering letters which he sent home from Spain, the anean,and Egypt in the 
years 830 1831. They bring before us the most unique ande oven en otartl Ny fleare in our 
modern reading allegories antici- 


witn singular force, and we seem 
Mr. Disraeli'’s actual career." —Speci 
have rere in so small 


together 
pect for the au 


in one man 

se of 4 thee powers of physical enjoys 

ment ——y~) relieve the strain of peory inbenr, united with t the extraordinary strength ot will 
of character, to which Mr. G) noneee himsel f has borne witness, and tempered by 

wide ‘political knowledge, 

with in a century, and which can ouly by oe some rare incident, or 

to which it aspires." —Standard. 


point, form a combination not met 
early death, iail of any goal 


Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 7s. 6d. 
PRINCESS ALICE’S LETTERS 
TO H.M. THE QUEEN. 


A P Editi with an Memoir 


Containing Extracts, hitherto ee from the Diary of H.M. the Queen. 


“It is pi d by at hi etch written by the Princess Christian, con- 
not unpublished extracts from  Majest private journals, but the sad story 
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